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Making^  an  Individual 
of  the  Indian 


By  J.  M.  OSKISON 


NEW  series  of  In¬ 
dian  portraits  is 
needed.  The  “no¬ 
ble  red  man”  of 
Fenimore  Cooper 
and  of  Catlin,  the 
fierce  figure  in  war¬ 
paint  and  feiithers, 
lost  his  romantic 
interest  when  he 
was  confined  to  a 
reserv’ation  and  fed 
on  rations.  He  be¬ 
came  of  no  more 
interest  than  any 
other  stall-fed  crea¬ 
ture.  Admiration 
of  the  untamed  savage  gave  way  to  contempt 
for  the  dirty  beggar  in  the  streets  and  under 
the  car  windows.  This  period  did  not  have 
its  picture-makers,  yet  the  public  got  a  vivid 
impression  of  it,  nevertheless. 

Now  the  stall-fed  reservation  dweller  has 
been  supplanted  in  turn  by  the  new  man, 
Indian  only  in  blood  and  traditions,  who  is 
stepping  up  to  take  his  place  in  the  life  of  the 
West.  The  pictures  that  are  to  represent 
the  new  Indians  will  include  a  short-haired. 


dark-faced  man  dressed  in  black  slouch  hat, 
dingy  white  cotton  shirt,  blue  overalls,  and 
hobnailed  shoes.  He  may  be  a  Kiowa 
farmer  who  gathered  600  bushels  of  corn 
from  twenty  acres  of  cultivated  land  last 
year,  or  one  of  the  391  Pine  Ridge  Indians 
who  put  up  6,700  tons  of  hay  to  carry  their 
stock  through  the  winter.  Or  he  may  be 
Plenty  Buffalo,  who  has  worked  with  team 
and  scraper  on  the  Huntley  irrigation  project 
in  Montana  for  six  months;  or  Bert  Freder¬ 
icks,  the  Hopi  night  foreman  on  the  tunnel 
at  the  Zuni  dam  in  Arizona. 

The  pictures  will  also  depict  the  Indian 
woman  as  mistress  of  a  prairie  cabin,  feeding 
the  chickens  or  carrying  food  to  the  calves 
and  pigs.  They  will  include  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren,  dressed  very  like  white  children,  trot¬ 
ting  off  to  day-school  at  eight  o’clock  with 
their  noon  lunches  in  packages  under  their 
arms.  A  big  canvas  to  hang  beside  the  old 
painting  of  the  war-dance  will  show  2,000 
Sioux  attending  a  convocation  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  at  White  Swan,  South  Dakota, 
and  listening  to  addresses  from  Bishop  Hare, 
or  from  their  own  clergyman,  Amos  Ross,  a 
full-blood. 

The  point  is  that  the  modem  Indian  must  be 
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thought  of  as  an  individual,  not  merely  as  a 
unit  in  certain  tribal  groups.  For  of  the  eighty- 
one  tribes  of  “ reser>'ation ”  Indians  nowin 
charge  of  agents  and  superintendents,  com¬ 
prising  190,000  individuals,  sixteen  tribes, 
with  some  53,000  members,  are  self-support¬ 
ing,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  provided  by  the 
government  with  neither  work  nor  rations. 
Except  for  two  Sioux  groups,  and  the  aged,  sick 
and  infirm,  only  a  few  hundred  adult  reserva¬ 
tion  dwellers  receive  rations  regularly.  Even 


taking  into  account  the  children  in  govern¬ 
ment  schools,  nine  out  of  ten  Indians  of  all 
ages  have  been  weaned  from  this  pauperizing 
source  of  supply.  In  certain  of  the  tribes 
eighty  per  cent,  are  judged  to  be  capable  of  us¬ 
ing  their  individual  shares  of  the  tribal  funds 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
members  of  six  tribes  are  occupying  their  al¬ 
lotments,  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
six  other  tribes  are  doing  so.  At  fifty  of 
the  eighty-one  agencies  complete  registers 
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of  the  family  and  marriage  relationshijis 
existing  among  the  Indians  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Every  effort  of  the  Indian  Office  and  of  the 
Indian’s  friends  since  the  Dawes  Land  Allot¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed  in  1887  has  been  directed 
toward  getting  ever)’  tribesman  into  his  own 
house,  on  his  own  land,  and  at  work  for  him¬ 
self.  The  effort  has  begun  to  tell.  At  first 
cabins  replace  the  te- 
|)ees  on  the  northern  res¬ 
ervations  and  the  brush 
shelters  of  the  South¬ 
west;  millet  is  then 
sown  and  cut  for  cattle 
feed.  The  following 
year  the  land  produces 
wheat  or  com.  Near 
the  cabin  a  garden  is 
started,  where  squashes, 
melons,  potatoes,  beans, 
carrots,  and  the  other 
familiar  vegetables  are 
grown.  Indian  women 
make  quilts  and  jams, 
and  the  children  learn 
at  school  that  the  clever 
worker  with  the  needle 
or  the  patient  handler 
of  the  hoe  is  the  one 
who  is  popular  with  the 
teacher  and  among  the 
white  people  who  are 
crowding  in  on  every 
side.  The  attempt  to 
make  the  Indian  real¬ 


ize  his  individual  responsibility  has  indeed 
begun  to  show  result. 

The  “County  Fair”  that  was  held  from 
October  3  to  October  6, 1906,  at  Black  Pipe, 
on  the  Rosebud  reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
clearly  reflected  the  “new”  Indian.  Reuben 
Quick  Bear,  a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian,  pro¬ 
vided  the  site,  a  clipjied  pasture  big  enough 
to  include  a  mile  race-track,  and  invited  en¬ 
tries  for  a  list  of 
“events”  long  enough 
to  satisfy  any  hard¬ 
working  committee  on 
arrangements.  The 
“large  and  enthusiastic 
attendance,”  usually  re¬ 
ported  on  the  occasion 
of  a  county  fair,  was 
described  by  an  Indian 
repiorter  for  The  New 
Era,  “the  only  maga¬ 
zine  published  on  the 
reservation  ” — a  month¬ 
ly  edited  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Rosebud 
school. 

The  Indians  camped 
in  a  great  hollow 
square  surrounding  the 
track.  Near  at  hand 
was  a  fine,  running 
stream  that  furnished 
water  for  the  horses; 
there  was  good  pastur¬ 
age  ;  and  plenty  of 
fuel  for  the  camps  could 
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be  obtained  in  the  woods  bordering  the  Search-the-F)nemy  betausc  she  was  judged 
creek.  to  lie  the  prettiest  girl  in  camp. 

For  two  days  the  races,  the  exhibits,  the  The  enterprising  rept)rter  for  The  Neu' 
games,  and  the  “Farmers’  Institute”  en-  £ra  sought  an  inter\'iew  with  Reuben  Quick 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  visitors.  On  the  Bear  after  the  fair  was  over.  Mr.  Quick 
third  day  Reuben  Quick  Bear  announced  the  Bear  was  enthusiastic.  He  said  that  the  fair 
!  prize  winners  among  the  exhibitors,  and  dis-  had  ser\ed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  hundreds 

j  tributed  the  prizes.  To  Zander  Big  Crow  of  Indians  what  was  being  done  by  their 

was  awarded  a  clock  for  owning  the  l>est  im-  neighbors,  and  that  it  would  stimulate  corn- 
proved  and  best  equip|)ed  allotment  on  the  petition.  He  had  not  obsened  a  single  case 
reser\’ation.  Wooden  Ring  won  a  watch  for  of  drunkenness;  there  had  lieen  no  di.sorder. 
showing  the  best  collection  of  domestic  ani-  The  games  and  races  had  l)een  keenly  con- 
mals.  Minnie  War  Bonnet  carried  away  a  tested,  but  no  bad  feeling  had  resulted,  and 
lamp  as  evidence  that  she  is  the  best  house-  no  gambling  had  been  discovered, 
i  keeper  and  cook  among  the  women  of  Rose-  Reuben  Quick  Bear  is  a  “returned”  Car- 

i  bud.  .\n  appropriate  prize  was  that  won  by  lisle  student  who  has  not  “gone  back  to  the 

Andrew  Long  Warrior,  the  champion  vege-  blanket.”  He  is  forty  years  old,  lives  in  a 

■  table  grower,  for  the  committee  awarded  him  five-r<x)m  cottage,  owns  thirty  head  of  horses 

,  a  spade.  Plenty  Bull  has  the  largest  area  of  and  cattle,  and  has  money  enough  to  outfit 

cultivated  land  on  his  allotment;  the  commit-  his  five  children  when  they  shall  be  ready 

tee  gave  him  a  file  to  sharpen  his  plow-  to  go  to  school.  Mrs.  Quick  Bear  is  a 

share.  John  Elk -Looks -Back  grew  the  “mixed-blood”  Sioux  and  a  graduate  of  the 

largest  melon,  and  his  reward  was  a  long-  Indian  school  at  Genoa,  Nebraska.  Quick 

bladed  jack-knife.  The  best  colt  and  the  Bear  represents  a  rapidly  increasing  propor- 

y  best  calf  of  1906  were  shown  by  Willard  tion  of  the  190,000  reser\’ation  Indians  who 

1  Standing  Bear  and  Charles  Stands-by-Him,  are  being  pushed  out  and  away  from  their  old 

I  respectively.  A  cane  was  presented  to  the  community  life,  into  active  individual  compe- 

tallest  man  present,  named  Jumbo  Stands-  tition  with  white  men. 

at-Him,  and  a  dollar  in  cash  w’ent  to  Alice  But  the  “middle-period”  idea  of  the  res- 
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ervation  Indian  as  an  overfed  loafer  is  a 
persistent  one.  Thus,  the  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Rosebud  Sioux,  among  whom  Reulien 
Quick  Bear  promoted  his  “County  Fair,” 
reported  last  year  to  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  that  the  Indian  laborers  he  em¬ 
ployed  shirked  their  work.  The  agent  want¬ 
ed  additional  white  “assistant  farmers”  hired 
to  take  charge  of  w’orking  gangs;  he  has  had 
four  years  of  experience  with  Indians  at  work, 
and  he  fears  that  “it  will  be  several  years  be¬ 
fore  they  learn  to  labor  as  white  j)eople  do.” 

“But  what  of  that?”  asks  Reuben  Quick 
Bear.  “How  long  has  it  taken  the  white 
laborer  to  learn  to  work  as  he  does?” 

An  office  engineer  at  Washington,  with  a 
brown,  seamed  face,  who  has  been  working 
in  the  Reclanrution  Ser\'ice  of  the  United 
States  since  its  establishment  in  1902,  also 
has  theories  al)out  the  efficiency  of  Indian 
labor.  He  says  that  the  red  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  government  and  by  contractors 
on  various  reclamation  projects  are  fitted 
only  for  “  pick-and-shovel  work.”  They 
can’t  manage  teams,  he  says,  and  compli¬ 
cated  tools  “ stump”  them.  Now,  the  Recla¬ 
mation  Service  keeps  a  photographer  in  the 
held,  and  some  of  his  most  telling  pictures 
show  the  Crow  Indians  in  Montana  and  the 


Ajxiches  in  Arizona  handling  scrd|)ers,  driv¬ 
ing  teams,  and  working  in  the  concrete  mi.x- 
ing  beds.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  an  irrigation  system  for  the 
Zuhis  rej)orts  that  a  considerable  numlier  of 
this  tribe  have  become  fairly  skilful  drillers, 
quarrymen,  and  derrickmen. 

Missionary  workers  say  that  Indian  women 
make  lace  quite  as  beautiful  as  any  made 
in  Italy.  Miss  Sibyl  Carter,  who  has  worked 
in  the  Northwest  for  years,  sent  some  In¬ 
dian-made  lace  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1900,  and  it  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  She 
sent  more  to  the  Buffalo  fair;  it  also  won  a  gold 
medal.  A  still  better  exhibit  at  the  St,  Louis 
fair  was  judged  worthy  of  a  grand  prize. 
One  of  her  acquaintances  while  in  Italy 
watched  some  young  Milanese  girls  being 
trained  to  work  the  beautiful  Venetian  pat¬ 
terns. 

“How  quick  they  are!”  this  friend  ex¬ 
claimed.  “They  learn  nearly  as  fast  as. Miss 
Carter’s  Indian  girls.” 

Down  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indians  in  Oklahoma,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe 
are  conducting,  in  connection  with  a  mis- 
sionarj’  station,  a  workshop  called  the  Mo- 
honk  Lodge.  In  one  year  the  sales  of  bead- 
work,  leather-work,  and  baskets  amounted  to 
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$5,2cx5.  Mrs.  Greatnose  earned  $107.95  and 
Little  Woman  $98.50.  The  Navajo  women 
retain  their  old  skill  in  making  blankets, 
though  they  can  hardly  hope  to  rival  in 
brilliancy  of  color  and  weirdness  of  design 
the  output  of  the  “real  Navajo  blanket” 
factories  of  New  Jersey. 

In  isolated  cases,  Indians  from  the  reser¬ 
vations  have  entered  professions;  more  have 
become  skilled,  highly  jxiid  workmen;  a  few 
have  gone  from  the  higher,  non-reserv’ation 
schools  into  the  army,  where  they  make  sat¬ 
isfactory’  soldiers  and  are  well  liked;  and  the 
Indian  Service,  in  its  higher  branches,  is  ab¬ 
sorbing  an  increasing  number  of  those  who 
win  through  such  an  academic  training  as 
may  be  had  at  Carlisle  or  Hampton  Institute. 

Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Eastman,  a  full- 
blooded  Sioux,  w’ho  is  the  author  of  two  or 
three  IxxJcs  descriptive  of  Indian  life,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  registering  various  Sioux  trit>es 
and  renaming  their  members.  Francis  La 
Flesche,  an  Omaha,  who  has  done  valuable 
work  in  preserving  Indian  music,  and  has 
also  written  a  book,  is  employed  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Angel  de  Cora,  the  Indian  artist,  is 
now  an  instructor  in  Indian  art  at  Carlisle 
School.  Charles  Doxon,  an  Onondaga  from 
a  New  York  reservation,  is  a  teacher  and 


director  of  manual  training  work  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute. 

The  roll  of  these  efficient  w’orkers  is,  of 
course,  lengthening.  It  includes  Jim  Stew¬ 
art  of  the  Nez  Pereas,  a  good  civil  engineer, 
who  finds  work  not  only  among  his  own 
people  but  among  the  white  settlers  of  Idaho. 
Cut  Bank  John,  a  Blackfixit,  and  Henry 
Jacobs  of  the  Klamath  are  skilled  workmen. 

’One  would  be  tempted  to  strike  a  special 
medal  for  Charles  Dagenett,  the  young  In¬ 
dian  employment  agent,  who  has  undertaken 
to  find  work  for  all  of  his  triliesmen  who 
want  jobs  in  the  Southw’est.  The  Indian 
Office  calls  him  an  “outing  agent,”  but  he  is 
really  an  industrial  missionary  who  has  the 
knack  of  making  the  Navajo  workmen  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  are  more  efficient  than  the 
available  white  “hobo”  laborer  in  the  VV’est, 
and  that  they  can  get  letter  wages.  He  brings 
the  Indian  and  the  job  together,  but  he  does 
not  stop  there.  From  time  to  time  he  visits 
the  lal>or  camps  and  notes  progress,  hears 
complaints,  and  leaves  papers  and  magazines 
for  those  who  can  read. 

Plainly,  so  far  as  providing  employment  is 
concern^,  the  government  has  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  fit  the  Reuben  Quick  Bear  type 


of  Indian  to  compete  with  his  white  neighbor  kept  away  from  schools  because  of  it,  and  it 
as  an  individual.  The  schools  that  Indian  is  killing  and  disabling  hundreds  of  adults, 
children  attend  are  also,  as  a  rule,  admirably  From  the  great  volumes  of  reports  of  agents, 
fitted  for  the  work  that  they  must  do;  and  if  agency  physicians,  and  school  superintend- 
few  boys  and  girls  from  the  reservation  are  ents  are  taken  such  significant  statements  as 
permitted  to  attend  the  district  sch<K)ls  of  the  these:  V 

states,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  government,  Leech  Lake,  Minn.:  Out^pf  an  enrolment 
but  of  frontier  white  prejudice.  In  the  matter  of  122  in  the  government  boarding-school, 
of  teaching  Reul)en  Quick  Bear  how  to  live  ten  children  were  sent  away  during  the  year 
in  a  cabin  instead  of  a  tepee,  however,  the  because  they  had  developed  incipient  tuber- 
government  has  failed  to  do  its  plain  duty,  culosis. 

And  its  neglect  is  the  cause  of  perhaps  the  Pembina,  Minn.:  Forty-two  deaths  oc- 
gravest  danger  now  threatening  the  Indian.  curred  during  the  year,  twenty-seven  of  them 
The  modern  reservation  Indian  has  left  due  to  tuberculosis,  which  “  in  its  many  forms 
the  shifting  camp  for  the  small  cabin  at  the  continues  to  lie  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
urging  of  the  agent  or  superintendent.  Now  health  of  these  people,  seeming  actually  to 
he  finds  that  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  portend  extinction  if  we  consider  the  full- 
babies  bom  in  his  family  and  in  the  families  blood  only.” 

of  his  neighbors  die  before  they  are  a  year  Jocko,  Mont. :  The  physician  at  the  govem- 

old,  and  that  before  the  age  of  five,  seventeen  ment  school  examined  carefully  the  fifty-two 
per  cent,  more  are  carried  off  by  disease.  He  pupils  enrolled,  admitting  only  those  who 
finds  that  pneumonia  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  appeared  to  be  healthy.  Yet  two  boys  in 
that  epidemic  fevers  kill  more  of  his  people  the  school  died  of  tuberculosis  within  the 
than  they  once  did.  Worst  of  all,  he  finds  school  year. 

that  tuberculosis  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  Harlem,  Mont.:  “The  Indians  are  pecul- 
rate.  It  is  the  most  serious  danger  that  iarly  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  tubercu- 
threatens  him  as  he  steps  up  into  the  ranks  losis,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  mortality 
of  the  countr\’’s  productive  citizens.  An  in-  is  due  to  this  disease.  Instead  of  awakening 
creasing  number  of  Indian  children  are  being  them  to  the  danger  of  close  herding,  familiar- 
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ity  with  consumption  has  caused  a  stolid 
apathy  among  them  which  makes  cleanliness, 
isolation,  and  ventilation  very  hard  to  en¬ 
force.” 

MescaUro,  New  Mex.:  Of  the  500  Indians 
on  this  reser\’ation,  twenty-six  died  in  the 
year,  and  there  were  only  twenty-one  births. 
“The  Indian’s  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis 
is  well  known,  and  this  dread  disease  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  by  far  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion,  of  the  deaths,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
many  physical  wrecks  still  living.” 

The  theory  that  the  Indian  is  peculiarly 


susceptible  to  this  disease  is  not  sound.  It 
is  based  on  observations  of  tribes  that  have 
given  up  the  open-air  life  of  the  camp  for 
cabin  homes.  The  death-rate  would  be 
quite  as  high  among  whites  who  made  such 
a  radical  change  in  living  with  no  training 
in  adapting  themselves.  Occupying  well- 
ventilated  tepees,  changing  their  camp  sites 
frequently,  and  obsen-ing  tribal  laws  against 
the  fouling  of  springs  and  small  watercourses, 
the  old  Indians  could  ignore  ordinarV'daws  of 
sanitation  without  serious  results.  When  they 
introduced  camp  habits  into  the  cabin,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  swift,  sure  penalty,  against 
which  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  warned. 

Agency  physicians,  few  in  numljer  and  al¬ 
ready  overtaxed  by  calls  to  urgent  cases, 
are  suppo^  to  look  after  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  resenation  homes.  Naturally,  the 
task  is  left  undone.  Here  is  the  result  on  one 
reservation,  as  re|Kirted  by  the  teachers  and 
field  matrons  at  Pine  Ridge: 

Of  393  families  visited,  271  occupied  one- 
room  houses,  30  of  which  had  but  one  win¬ 
dow.  Only  8  were  without  beds;  265  had 
tables;  389  were  provided  with  chairs;  86 
owned  sewing-machines;  218  women  be¬ 
longed  to  church  sewing  societies.  Yet  only 
76  of  the  393  families  were  reported  as  having 
proper  ventilation  in  their  houses;  many  of 
the  windows  were  nailed  down  and  had  never 
been  opened. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  a  school  and 
sanitarium  in  the  Southwest  to  which  con¬ 
sumptive  Indians,  children  and  adults,  may 
be  sent  from  all  of  the  reservations.  An¬ 
other  plan,  to  be  put  into  effect  next  year  if 
the  appropriation  of  Congress  is  large  enough, 
is  to  establish  at  agencies  and  schools  open- 
air  camps  in  charge  of  directors  who  shall 
enforce  strict  sanitary  regulations  and  teach 
elementary  hygiene.  So  much  must  be  done 
as  emergency  measures,  and  the  broader  work 
of  teaching  the  average  Indian  how  to  live 
in  a  house  as  a  white  man  does  should  not 
be  long  delayed. 

The  segregation  and  allotment  of  the  Trust 
Funds  now  held  for  the  Indians  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  necessary  next  step  in  the  in¬ 
dividualization  of  the  tribesmen.  This  will 
remove  the  last  great  prop  upon  which  even 
the  most  progressive  Indian  has  unconsciously 
leaned.  It  will,  within  a  period  shorter  than 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Dawes  Land 
Allotment  Law  was  passed,  do  as  much  as 
that  act  has  done  to  give  the  red  man  a  sense 
of  personal  res|X)nsibility.  With  the  help  of 
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these  funds  he  will  build  houses  and  barns 
and  fences;  he  will  buy  cattle  and  horses;  he 
will  open  stores;  he  will  send  his  son  away  to 
learn  the  carpenter’s  trade;  he  will  have  his 
daughter  trained  as  a  nurse;  he  will  drain  his 
land,  or  clear  a  wooded  tract  of  fertile  soil. 
In  many  instances,  of  course,  he  w'ill  spend 
his  share  for  whisky,  at  the  gambling-table, 
for  organs  and  folding  beds  and  phonographs 
and  crayon  portraits.  But  many  a  young 
white  American  in  the  West  who  inherits  a 
sum  of  money  from  his  father  disposes  of  his 
legacy  in  exactly  the  same  way;  and  there  is 
no  paternal  government  to  stay  his  extrava¬ 
gance  or  to  guide  his  investment. 

A  total  of  more  than  $35,ooo,cxx5  is  held 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  about  53,000  reservation  Indians. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  each  individual 
has  a  $660  share  in  the  big  fund  to  encour¬ 
age  him  to  live  on  his  expectations.  In  vary¬ 
ing  amounts,  it  is  held  to  the  credit  of  many 
tribes.  To  illustrate:  the  1,500  Nez  Pereas 
of  Idaho  have  but  $3,900,  while  the  2,000 
Osages  of  Oklahoma  own  nearly  $8,500,000. 
These  tribal  funds,  whatever  their  size,  can¬ 
not,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  be  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  individual  Indians.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  desirable  that  an 
act,  such  as  was  urged  upon  Congress  last 
year  by  the  Indian  Office,  shall  be  passed, 
allowing  the  President  in  his  discretion  to 
designate  tribes  whose  funds  are  to  be  segre¬ 
gated,  and  then  paid  to  individuals  as  fast 
as  they  show  themselves  fit  to  use  money. 

Among  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  a  “  Returned 
Students’  and  Progressive  Association”  has 
been  formed.  It  is  made  up  in  part  of  grad¬ 
uates  of  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Haskell,  and 
other  non-reservation  government  schools.  It 
exists  primarily  to  encourage  the  Indians  to 
stick  to  their  homes  and  to  develop  their  al¬ 
lotments.  For  one  thing,  it  is  opposing  the 
“work  system,”  inaugurated  for  want  of  a 
better  plan  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
decided  to  furnish  work  instead  of  rations  to 
able-bodied  “reservation”  Indians.  “Fdr 
instance,”  says  Henry  Leeds,  a  Hampton 
graduate  and  the  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  “I  take  my  allotment  of  land,  320  acres. 
I  am  without  tools  and  money.  I  work  on 
some  job  provided  by  the  government  until 
I  can  buy  horses  and  a  plow  and  materials 
to  build  some  sort  of  house.  Then  I  start  my 
improvements.  I  get  the  house  up,  a  garden 
planted,  some  pigs  and  chickens  about  my 
house,  and — then  I  have  to  go  back  to  work 
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again  to  get  money  to  buy  food.  The  job 
and  my  allotment  are  many  miles  apart.  If  I 
leave  my  wife  and  my  small  child  at  home  and 
go  away  to  work,  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  bothered  by  loafers.  If  I  take 
them  with  me,  then  my  garden  grows  up  into 
weeds,  cattle  break  into  my  crops,  and  my 
pigs  and  chickens  are  killed  and  stolen. 

“All  the  time  in  Washington  lies  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  credit  of  my  people.  A  little 
comes  to  us  every  year  from  the  interest, 
but  my  share  is  hardly  worth  driving  to  the 
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agency  for.  Now,  if  I  could  get  my  share, 
my  wife’s  share,  and  my  child’s  share  of  the 
tribal  fund,  I  could  afford  to  stay  on  my 
allotment  and  take  care  of  it  until  I  could 
make  my  living  from  the  land.”  Henry 
Leeds  is  typical  of  an  increasing  numlier  of 
Sioux  and  Crows  and  Blackfeet  and  Os- 
ages,  who  are  tiying  to  practise  the  theory 
that  a  man  has  to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 
They  wonder  why  the  government  insists  upon 
keeping  this  Trust  Fund  prop  under  them. 

Congress  has  not  been  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  necessity  for  ap|x)rtioning 
the  Indians’  money  as  well  as  their  land. 
Certain  congressmen,  in  charge  of  Indian 
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him,  the  government  is  leaving  him  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  having  his  farm  sold  for  taxes 
and  his  money  taken  by  process  of  law  to  pay 
outrageous  claims.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
general  distrust  of  the  power  or  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  l(Kal  courts  to  protect  the  Indian  from 
the  spoiler.  But  the  Indian  must  bike  his 
chances  with  the  whites  at  some  time,  and, 
considering  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  since  it  was  taken  out  of  pol¬ 
itics,  this  ap|)ears  to  lie  an  appropriate  time 
for  this  further  step. 

Certain  whole  trilies,  like  the  lowas  and 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Kansas,  the  Oneidas  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Omahas  of  Nebraska, 
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affairs  in  the  House,  have  objected  on  the 
ground  that,  since  the  decision  as  to  when  an 
individual  Indian  is  capable  of  using  his 
money  must  rest  with  the  agent,  too  great  an 
opportunity  for  graft  would  be  offered.  Eco¬ 
nomical-minded  objectors  point  to  the  vast 
increase  of  bookkeeping  necessary  if  the 
Treasury  Department  should  open  an  ac¬ 
count  with  each  of  these  53,000  Indians. 
Others  invoke  the  old  paternalistic  argument 
that  by  giving  an  Indian  his  share  of  money 
and  land,  and  conferring  citizenship  upon 


some  of  whom  are  now  members  of  the  local 
cdmmon  school  boards  of  the  State,  are  ready 
to  receive  their  proportionate  shares  of  the 
tribal  funds.  Other  tribes,  like  the  Kiowas 
of  Oklahoma,  where  not  three  per  cent,  know 
the  value  of  money,  or  the  Piutes  of  Nevada, 
where  the  percentage  is  even  smaller,  must 
defer  any  general  payment  to  individuals. 
But  even  among  the  Kiowas  and  Piutes  it 
is  desirable  that  the  fit  minority  shall  be 
given  the  chance  to  use  their  money  for  de¬ 
veloping  their  projierty. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  comes  from  owning  a  home  and  seeing  a 
suggested  that  it  will  help  us  to  understand  family  dependent  on  its  head  will  restore  the 
the  condition  of  our  Indian  if  we  can  imagine  tribesman’s  efficiency.  Indian  workmen  who 

that,  three  centuries  ago,  the  Chinese  had  in-  have  been  employed  for  some  time  are  placed 

vaded  North  America  and  driven  the  white  alongside  fresh  recruits  to  the  job.  The  corn- 
settlers  back  and  bark,  and  had  finally  parison  is  eloquent — “the  men  who  have 

penned  them  on  reserved  tracts  and  fed  them  done  some  work  are  found  to  be  fully  twice 

rice  for  thirty  years.  “To  what  condition  as  valuable  as  the  newcomers.”  Indians  learn 

would  the  white  Americans  of  to-day  have  to  w’ork  with  unusual  quickness;  they  have 

[!  been  reduced?”  he  asks.  “In  spite  of  their  grasped  the  idea  that  there  is  to  be  compe- 

j  vigorous  ancestry  they  would  surely  have  tition  between  them  and  the  white  men  of  the 

: J  lapsed  into  barbarism  and  become  pauper-  West.  They  know  that  in  the  future  they 

j  ized.  That  our  red  brethren  have  not  been  must  enter  the  lists,  not  as  tribal  groups  with 

wholly  ruined  by  our  treatment  of  them  is  the  an  agent  at  their  back,  but  as  individuals 
best  proof  we  could  ask  of  the  sturdy  traits  with  only  the  government’s  good-will  and 
of  character  inherent  in  them.”  Godspeed  behind  them.  It  is  the  govern- 

The  Indian  has  not  been  ruined,  but  he  ment’s  part  first  to  grant  the  Indian  his  full 
f  has  deteriorated.  His  body  is  not  the  thing  individual  rights  and  then  to  safeguard  his 

'  of  steel  and  sinew  it  once  was.  His  sense  of  interests  and  to  insist  that  no  unfair  advan- 

i  i  humor  has  suffered,  and  his  imagination  has  tage  be  taken  of  him  until  he  is  able  to  care 

r  taken  on  a  somlier  tint.  But  good  food,  for  his  own  in  ever\'  way. 

I  hard  work,  and  a  sense  of  self-respect  that 
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THIS 

FORTUNE 

-ROWUAMD  THOnAS 

lllustTAtlons  by  Remington  Schuyler 


This  Fortune  you  speak  of,  loha 
^  to  ha-.'c  the  good  things  of  the 
**  —  '  The  IxFE 


tohat  sort  of  creature  is  she, 

\e  soorld  so  in  her  hands  ? 

XFERXO  OF  DaXIE  Ai.IOHIF.KI. 


p[oc=3c3i^  ID -HEAVENS  high,  the 
n  morning  sun  blazed  alx)ve 

uJv^  L  the  forlorn  little  lumber-{X)rt, 
calling  the  inhabitants  there- 
0  *  to  arise  and  make  hay  dili- 

gently  during  the  few  weeks 
it  still  had  to  shine  before  the  change  of  mon¬ 
soons  and  the  rainy  season  blotted  the  world 
in  mist.  The  call  seemed  to  arouse  little 
enthusiasm.  Over  the  channel  where  the 
Rio  Bagalayag  winds  out  by  the  bar  a  pair 
of  gulls  wheeled  aimlessly,  plunging  into  the 
yellow  water  now  and  then  and  rising  with 
harsh  cries.  Out  beyond  them,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  where  Point  Bagalayag  wavered  in  the 
heat,  a  lorcha  drifted  with  limp  sails,  be¬ 
calmed  in  the  lee  of  Mount  Bagalayag.  In 
the  one  street  of  Bagalayag  itself,  the  grassy 
lane  which  follows  the  cun-e  of  the  shore, 
two  Chinamen  with  a  cross-cut  saw  were 
gnawing  a  plank  from  a  four-f<x>t  log  of  mo- 
lave,  sawing  steadily  with  the  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  their  race,  brown  arms  swinging  in 
and  out,  brown  bodies  swaying.  At  the  end 
of  each  stroke  they  grunted  rhythmically, 
and  the  music  of  their  industry — Ugh!  Kch- 
chu-e-e-Arghh!  Kch-chee-e-e-U ghi — was  the 


only  sound  in  Bagalayag  that  morning  save 
the  raucous  complaint  of  the  distant  gulls. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bagalayag  was  merely 
waiting  in  hushed  expectancy  for  something 
inevitable  to  happen.  On  the  shady  side  of 
the  nipa  church,  which  still  manages  to  rear 
its  rickety  walls  at  the  comer  of  the  brown 
and  weedy  Plaza,  the  populace  was  gathered 
— 41  men,  52  women,  52  babes  in  arms,  and 
73  children  of  vaiy  ing  sex  and  age,  s|)eech- 
less  for  once,  with  the  smoke  of  their  ciga¬ 
rettes  dissolving  alxjve  them  like  unfragrant 
incense.  And  the  gaze  of  ail  that  multitude 
was  fixed  unwinkingly  on  a  tin-r(K)fed  house 
— the  only  one  in  town — which  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  close  to  the  water’s 
edge. 

In  that  pretentious  dwelling  an  unprece¬ 
dented  event  seemed  likely  to  happen,  for  in 
its  upper  chamber  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
earth  lay  deathly  sick  of  a  fever.  Bagalayag 
as  yet  recorded  no  death  of  a  white  man  in  its 
simple  annals,  therefore  it  sat  and  smoked 
and  waited — all  except  the  stolid,  alien  China¬ 
men,  who  cared  nothing  for  life  nor  death  nor 
anything  but  planks. 

Occasionally  a  voice  floated  out  from  the 
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Tin-Roofed  House,  weak  and  thin  but  full  of 
helpless  rage,  and  at  the  sound  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bagalayag  wagged  their  heads  and 
spoke  softly.  “The  Seftor  Ess-soffti  is  not 
dead — yet,”  they  murmured. 

In  Hamburg,  far  enough  from  Bagalayag 
in  miles,  there  is  a  house  which  sells  anything 
from  elephants  to  orchids.  Every  product 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  ’round  with  the  equator 
and  back  again,  is  included  in  the  complete 
line  which  the  Hamburgische  Gesellschajt 
carries,  for  this  body  corporate  is  a  true  body, 
whose  busy  nerve-ends  net  the  round  world. 
Men  on  grimy  ships  whose  battered  fore  feet 
are  set  across  uncharted  leagues  of  sea,  men 
who  rot  in  unheard-of  towns — yet  continue 
to  live  and  trade  in  defiance  of  every  hygienic 
law — men  who  plod  untracked  continents 
and  unknown,  sleeping  islands  with  savage 
followers,  are  the  organs  by  which  it  acts. 

Set  above  all  these  is  the  good  Right  Eye 
of  the  Company,  the  man  who  by  virtue  of 
wild-wood  lore  and  craftsmanship  and  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  far  nooks  and  by¬ 
ways  of  the  earth,  by  right  of  energy  and 
perseverance,  outranks  the  army  of  traders 


tongues,  he  lay  at  bay  in  the  Tin-Roofed 
House  and  held  the  breathless  attention  of 
the  populace  of  Bagalayag  in  Mindoro. 

The  arena  where  he  fought,  that  small, 
bare  upper  chamber,  was  very  simply  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  round  table,  a  couple  of  chairs, 
a  camphor-w’ood  chest,  a  bamb^  cage  con¬ 
taining  a  parrot,  and  a  folding  cot  uphol¬ 
stered  in  the  severest  taste  with  dingy  gray 
canvas.  The  table  held  the  fly-  and  lizard- 
bitten  fragments  of  a  meal,  the  chairs  were 
draped  with  the  muddy  garments  their 
owner  had  flung  there  hastily  three  days  be¬ 
fore,  a  litter  of  other  clothing  sprawled  from 
beneath  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and  on  the  cot, 
which  stood  before  a  seaward-facing  win¬ 
dow,  was  stretched  the  redoubtable  Senor 
Ess-soffti  himself,  not  at  all  in  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  w'hich  our  Christian  convention  pre¬ 
scribes  for  those  in  articulo  mortis.  Despite 
the  pallor  of  the  cheeks  beneath  the  smut  of 
the  newly  sprouted  beard  and  the  yellow 
gleam  of  the  eyeballs  and  the  leaden  inertness 
of  the  shrunken  limbs  that  barely  hollowed 
the  taut  canvas  where  they  lay,  the  shaggy 
wizened  monkey  of  a  man  was  plainly  be¬ 
set  by  the  very  worst  of  tempers,  which  only 
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and  collectors,  and  stands  next  the  Brain. 
Herr  Felix  Schrofft  is  his  name,  always  spoken 
with  resjiect  and  envy  by  his  associates  and 
rivals  in  his  strong  man’s  calling.  And  now, 
become  the  Senor  Ess-soffti  on  liquid  Malay 


his  extreme  weakness  kept  from  violent  ex¬ 
pression. 

So  he  lay  chafing  there  that  morning,  just 
as  he  had  lain  for  days.  Occasionally  his 
restless  eyes  met  the  beady  ones  of  the  par- 
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rot,  and  the  imprisoned  bird  shrieked  with 
silly  laughter.  On  such  occasions  the  Senor 
Ess-soffti  shook  his  fist,  a  menace  which 
showed  mostly  in  the  con\ailsions  of  his  face, 
and  muttered  weakly,  “  Sing,  you  defil,  sing!  ” 
falling  thereafter  into  a  murmured  torrent 
of  words  as  he  consigned  to  lasting  torment 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  all  things  in  them. 

Even  a  hide-bound  moralist,  knowing  all 
the  circumstances,  might  have  found  some 
palliation  for  Herr  Schrofft’s  unspiritual  es¬ 
tate.  Fever  had  stricken  him  at  an  inop¬ 
portune  season,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  faced  a  possibility  of  failure  with  which 
he  could  not  cope.  Even  nowr  the  freighter 
Sarstoon  had  turned  her  stubby  nose  Min- 
doro-ward  at  Schrofft’s  suggestion.  In  ten 
days  she  would  be  lying  off  Bagalayag,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  cargo  he  had  promised  her,  and 
even  when  one  has  no  fever,  ten  days  are  lit¬ 
tle  time  in  which  to  fell  and  trim  a  hundred 
cubic  meters  of  a  w’ood  so  dense  that  it  eats 
an  ax  like  granulated  metal,  and  float  it  down 
the  miles  of  oozing  mud  they  call  the  Rio 
Bagalayag,  and  load  it  before  the  northwest 
monsoon — already  threatening  in  the  clouds 
— comes  to  lash  the  open  roadstead  into  a 
fury  of  spume  and  breaking  mllers.  He 
could  foresee  it  all,  the  excessive  sympathy 


of  the  Sarstoon’s  skipper,  the  meek  ex[)lana- 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  impatient  customer, 
the  commiseration  and  sly  elation  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  rivals  that  he  had  failed  at 
last,  the  universal  grunt  of  “hard  luck, 
Schrofft  ” — hard  luck  in  a  trade  whose  frankly 
brutal  creed  discredits  a  man  for  one  adverse 
stroke  of  fortune  as  for  any  other  sign  of  per¬ 
sonal  weakness  and  unfitness.  All  that  must 
come  unless  he  could  devise  some  means  to 
thwart  Dame  Fate.  And  so,  not  finding 
the  means,  he  cursed  the  officious  beldame 
heartily. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  that  the  drone  of  the 
saw’  had  ceased.  Doubtless  the  coolies  had 
stopped  to  wipe  their  streaming  faces,  but 
Schrofft  was  in  no  mood  to  seek  excuses  for 
them.  “Loaf,  you  defils,  loaf!”  he  shouted 
venomously. 

As  if  in  response  to  his  taunt  the  music  of 
the  saw  began  again,  but  mingled  with  it 
came  the  chatter  of  many  voices  and  the  soft 
flop,  flop  of  many  padding  feet.  Raising  his 
head  a  wearisome  half-inch  to  peer  from  the 
window,  Herr  Schrofft  saw  with  supreme 
disgust  the  sprung  masts  and  frowsy  rigging 
of  the  monthly  packet  from  Batangas  in  the 
river.  Somehow  or  other  the  hours  had 
dragged  by  unnoted,  it  was  aftemcKin,  and 
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the  crazy  lorcha  had  drifted  to  her  haven  in 
spite  of  calm  and  childish  seamanship;  while 
he,  tierr  Schrofft  the  indomitable,  had  one 
day  less  in  which  to  do  his  work.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  illness  the  hard-pressed  little 
man  groaned  for  sympathy,  and  pitying, 
sentimental,  Teutonic  tears  burned  his  eyes. 
“If  only  I  ^d  one  white  man  with  me,”  he 
mutter^. 

The  confusion  without  came  nearer,  draw¬ 
ing  down  the  street,  and  presently  the  stair¬ 
case  of  the  Tin-Roofed  House  clattered  under 
booted  feet  and  its  fabric  trembled  slightly. 
The  invalid’s  face  brightened  with  interest. 
No  native  of  the  Philippines  has  the  combined 
weight  and  energy  necessary  to  make  a  house 
shake  when  he  walks.  Deus  ex  Machinal 
That  was  a  favorite  phrase  of  Schrofft’s, 
almost  the  only  Latin  of  Gjinnasium  days 
that  had  stuck.  Perhaps  the  Man  had  come 
with  the  Hour.  Schrofft  watched  the  door 
with  feverish  intentness. 

It  opened  and  a  white  man  entered,  white 
at  least  in  fundamental  coloring,  although  his 
skin  was  a  raw,  beefy  red  from  newly  ac¬ 
quired  sunburn,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  clad 
serviceably  in  sombrero,  the  relic  of  an  army 
shirt,  the  ruins  of  khaki  riding-breeches,  and, 
most  incongruously,  a  pair  of  handsome  rid¬ 
ing-boots  whose  russet  leather  was  cleaned 
and  polished  till  it  glittered.  So  far  all  was 
well,  but  the  face — the  hollowed  cheeks,  the 
dark  puffy  rims  beneath  the  eyes,  the  waver¬ 
ing  glance  of  the  bright  blue  eyes  themselves, 
the  nervous  twitching  of  the  full  red  lips,  set 
in  a  smile  of  deprecating  impudence,  the 
keen,  high-bred  features  blunted  and  bat¬ 
tered  by  dissipation,  all  spoke  of  one  thing. 
Schrofft  sized  up  his  visitor  with  narrow^ 
lids  and  spoke  his  opinion  briefiy.  “I  haf  no 
use  for  bums,”  he  said. 

Like  a  mask,  the  wheedling  smirk  dropped 
from  the  newcomer’s  face.  “Hock  the 
Kaiser,  a  wandering  Dutchman!”  he  cried 
airily,  advancing  to  the  cot. 

Schrofft’s  little  eyes  burned  red.  “I  am 
Herr  Felix  Schrofft,  Explorer  for  the  Ham- 
burgische  Gesellschaft,"  he  said  with,  dignity, 
“and  I  haf  no  use  for  bums.  Get  out.” 

“’Tis  a  certain  matter  of  delayed  re¬ 
mittances,”  the  stranger  explained,  as  he 
unceremoniously  dumped  the  encumbering 
garments  from  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  the 
table.  “I  must  identify  myself,  Herr  ^fty. 
I  am  Richard  Roe,  ward  of  the  famous  John 
Doe,  Esquire,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard. 
While  the  remittances  delay  I  wander  seeking 


whom  and  what  I  may  devour.”  Mr. 
Richard  Roe  gazed  ruefully  at  the  dusty 
viands  before  him.  “As  usual,  I  seem  to 
have  come  fo  the  wrong  shop,”  he  murmured. 
“But  here  at  least  are  cigarettes.” 

While  the  match  flared  Schrofft  stared  at 
his  tormentor  with  at  least  as  much  of  be¬ 
wilderment  as  of  wrath.  “  If  I  could  hold  my 
revolver,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  think  I  would 
shoot  you.  I  haf  no  use  for  bums.” 

Through  a  cloud  of  smoke,  Mr.  Richard 
Roe  gaz^  whimsically  at  the  invalid.  “The 
question  seems  to  be,”  he  suggested  mildly, 
“whether  the  bum  has  a  use  for  you.”  He 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other  and  became 
pleasantly  didactic.  “I  am  not  always  what 
you  see  me  now,  Herr  Softy.  One  short  week 
ago  I  sat  in  Don  Miguel  Rafferty’s  establish¬ 
ment  in  Batangas,  wooing  fickle  Fortune  at 
the  wheel.  The  jade  stripped  me,  I  was  sold 
out,  up  against  it;  so  I  b^ame  a  thorough 
bum  in  manners,  morals,  and  in  dress.  The 
boots,  I  admit,”  he  digressed,  glancing  com¬ 
placently  at  his  well-shod  foot,  “are  some¬ 
what  out  of  character.  Otherwise  I  am  a 
bum  pure  and  simple,  as  you  have  three  times 
observed,  but  of  a  quality  of  which  you  never 
dreamed,  a  masterless  man  reduced  to  his 
primal  elements,  three  appetites  and  a  sense 
of  humor.  Herr  Softy,  beware  of  me.  I  am 
a  dangerous  character.” 

Mr.  Richard  Roe  approached  the  cot  once 
more.  “  Speaking  of  revolvers,”  he  remarked, 
“reminds  me  that  I  left  my  own  in  Batangas 
in  care  of  Uncle  Monte  de  Piedad.”  He 
drew  Schrofft’s  weapon  from  beneath  the 
pillow  and  inspected  it  rapidly.  “A  poor 
thing,  but  a  Colt’s,”  he  muttered. 

Herr  Schrofft,  his  eyes  still  closed,  groaned 
weakly.  It  was  hard  that  his  respectable  and 
well-ordered  brain  should  conjure  up  a  night¬ 
mare  of  vagabondage  like  this,  and  supply 
fitting  words  for  the  figure. 

“I  came  southward  to  Mindoro,”  the 
drawling  voice  went  on,  “and  at  the  first  stroke 
I  am  half  a  man  again.  I  have  a  gun.  Here 
is  a  Tin-Roofed  House  in  which  to  sleep,  here 
is  tobacco  to  smoke;  through  the  chinks  in 
the  floor  I  perceive  sleeping  chickens  which 
promise  food,  and  best  of  all  here  is  a  com¬ 
panion  for  my  solitude.” 

"Herr  Gotti”  Schrofft  groaned  again,  “I 
am  going  crazier  every  minute.”  Suddenly  he 
opened  his  eyes,  for  the  door  swung  on  its 
hinges  and  a  head  surmounted  by  a  shock  of 
coarse  black  hair  was  thrust  witWn.  At  the 
sight  all  his  aggressiveness  returned.  ‘  ‘  Son  of 
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fifty  fathers!”  he  screamed.  “Because  you 
think  I  am  dying  you  run  away,  and  now  you 
have  the  shamelessness  to  come  back!  Go 
and  be  a  muchacho  for  the  Devil!  I  shall  not 
die;  in  two  days  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
kill  you.” 

“It  was  only  his  canny  Filipino  way,”  Mr. 
Richard  Roe  broke  in,  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  unfaithful  servant.  “He  wanted  an 
alibi  for  the  inquest.  Slave,”  he  announced 
sternly,  “I  have  saved  your  life.  Fetch  more 
cigarettes  and  a  bottle  of  whatever  burning 
water  the  market  offers.  Then  kill  three 
chickens  and  cook  them  with  plenty  rice — 
and  no  grease.  The  Seflor  Softy  and  I  will 
have  a  mucho  grande  chow-chow  to  celebrate 
my  home-coming.  Sigue/  Pronto!  Madili!" 

Schrofft  glared  hopelessly  at  Mr.  Richard 
Roe.  “Then  you  are  real!”  he  cried. 
“That  boy,  he  sees  you  also,  he  hears  you, 
he  obeys!  Mein  GoUl  You  are  a  bum,  you 
haf  no  home,  you  haf  no  money,  you  haf  no 
grub,  you  haf  no  chob.  And  I  would  gif  a 
hundert  dollars  for  just  one  man!” 

“Alas,”  said  Mr.  Richard  Roe  hollowly, 
“I  am  not  a  man,  and  the  hundred  is  safe. 
I  am  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of — bad 
dreams.  But  I  have  my  better  impulses,  and 
I  feel  them  stirring  at  the  prospect  of  food. 
I  will  be  a  ministering  angel  to  you,  an  airy, 
fairy  army  nurse,  pressing  my  cool  hand 
softly  on  your  fevered  brow.”  He  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  save  that  the  hand  was 
hot  and  gritty.  “Herr  Softy,  your  pulse  is 
rapid,  your  temperature  is 
rising,  you  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  a  paroxysm  of  fever. 

Where  is  the  quinine?” 

The  recurrent  hot  stage  of 
his  disease  had  indeed  seized 
the  patient,  and  as  it  grew 
upon  him  he  lost  more  and 
more  his  grip  of  reality,  un¬ 
der  the  mad  contradictions 
of  Mr.  Richard  Roe’s  .speech 
and  conduct  and  the  potent 
spell  of  the  drug  which  he 
administered  with  a  lavish 
hand.  Dimly,  as  in  a  dream, 
the  room  stretched  wider  and 
wider  about  him,  and  as  the  pulse  boomed  and 
roared  in  his  ears  he  saw  in  the  distance  a 
phantasm  which  he  knew  was  calknl  Mr. 
Richard  Roe,  sitting  at  a  table  and  going 
through  the  motions  of  a  real  man.  It  drank 
thirstily  from  a  bottle  which  a  frightened 
muchacho  brought,  it  smoked  endless  ciga¬ 


rettes,  it  dismembered  a  steaming  chicken  with 
its  fingers  and  ate  it  daintily,  ate  another, 
stretched  back  in  its  chair  and  grunted  with 
content.  Phantom  or  reality,  Mr.  Richard 
Roe  b^an  to  be  a  comfort.  Schrofft  closed 
his  eyes  and  dozed. 

Suddenly  through  his  slumber  cut  a  well- 
remembered  sound.  Ugh!  Kch-chee-e-e- 
Arghh!  Kch-chee-e-e-U gh!  He  woke  to  a 
moment  of  clear-headedness^and  the  sense  of 
his  predicament.  It  was  almost  sunset;  only 
eight  days  were  left.  “My  trees,  my  trees!” 
he  quavered,  trying  weakly  to  sit  up.  “I 
must  go  and  get  them.” 

Instantly  the  “cool  hand”  rested  on  his 
forehead,  and,  not  unkindly,  he  was  shoved 
back  on  his  pillows.  “You’ve  been  dream¬ 
ing,”  the  voice  of  Mr.  Richard  Roe  said 
soothingly.  “WTiat’s  the  matter?” 

Brokenly,  still  as  in  a  dream,  Schrofft 
heard  his  own  voice  go  croaking  on,  speaking 
ramblingly  of  trees,  always  of  trees.  The 
clump  of  iron-woods  that  grow  at  the  comer 
where  the  mangroves  are  thickest  on  the 
bank,  thirty  miles  up-stream.  The  twelve 
huge  trees  that  stand  up  so  high  and  have 
their  tops  knit  together.  Those  were  the  ones; 
they  must  be  cut  without  delay.  He  must 
start  at  once,  because,  you”  see,  the  Sars- 
toon  would  be  in  on  the  i8th,  and  if  she 
didn’t  get  the  trees  the  monsoon  would 
change.  And  then  her  voyage  would  be 
wa.sted,  and  the  customer  would  not  have  for 
six  more  months  the  wood  of  unique  density 
that  he  w’anted  for  non¬ 
magnetic  gears,  and  the 
House  would  have  to  bear 
the  blame — when  it  was  all 
the  fault  of  a  fool  named 
Schrofft,  who  got  fevers  when 
there  was  work  to  do. 

At  a  great  distance  he 
saw  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  sitting 
with  crossed  legs,  smoking  in 
long  meditative  puffs,  and 
inspecting  him  narrowly  with 
keen,  unwavering  blue  eyes. 
“You’re  a  game  little  man,” 
said  Mr.  Richard  Roe  ap¬ 
provingly.  After  a  long  time 
he  spoke  again.  “Thirty  miles  up,  you  say. 
Is  there  any  one  about  who  knows  an  iron- 
wood  when  he  sees  it?” 

There  was  a  new,  compelling  quality  in  the 
voice  which  Schrofft  had  not  heard  before. 
“That  coward  muchacho,  that  Juan,  he 
knows.  He  has  been  there,”  said  Schrofft. 


THE  SHAGGY.  WIZENED  MONKEY  OF  A  MAN  WAS  BESET  BY  THE  WORST  OF  TEMPERS. 


“And  the  tools,  where  are  they?”  asked  as  I  came  here  and  got' grub.  Same  as  I’d 
-  the  compelling  tones.  go  to  the  devil  for  a  drink  when  I  want  that. 

“In  the  canoes,  all  ready,”  Schrofft  an-  I  never  happened  to  want  trees,  but  I’ll  get 
swered  obediently.  some  for  you.” 

“I  can’t  understand  his  getting  so  excited  Under  the  spell  of  the  assuring  voice  and 
about  a  few  trees,”  Mr.  Richard  Roe  mut-  the  comforting  grip  of  the  hands  on  his 
tered  to  the  ceiling.  “7  never  could.  But  shoulders,  Schrofft’s  eyelids  drooped  lower 
he’s  a  game  little  man,  and  if  he  wants  ’em  and  lower,  till  even  the  clatter  of  energetic 
as  bad  as  all  this,  by  Jove,  he’s  got  to  have^  feet  descending  the  stairs  did  not  cause  them 
’em.”  He  rose  lazily  and  stood  towering  to  flutter. 

above  the  cot.  “It’s  all  right,  Schrofft;  go  He  must  have  dreamed  still  more  then,  for 
to  sleep.  I’ll  have  your  trees  here  by  the  strange  things  happened.  Outside  in  the 

eighteenth.”  village — even  in  peaceful  Bagalayag — a  riot 

“You  can’t,”  Schrofft  objected  sleepily,  rose,  voices  of  men  angry  and  protesting, 

with  the^  unmalicious  frankness  of  one  who  voices  of  women  tearful  and  imploring,  voices 

states  a  well-known  fact.  “You’re  nothing  of  children  shrill  with  excitement,  and,  dom- 

but  a  bum.”  inating  all,  a  languid,  vibrant  voice,  speaking 

“Go  to  sleep,”  Mr.  Richard  Roe  repeated  sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  Spanish, 
soothingly.  “  Perhaps,  since  there’s  so  much  sometimes  in  crude  but  vigorous  Bisayan, 
hurry,  I’d  better  start  to-night.  There’s  a  threatening,  cajoling,  domineering.  Gradu- 
lovely  moon  now,  like  a  Swiss  cheese.  Last  ally  all  the  others  died  away  into  a  murmiu’ 
night  it  made  me  think  of  beer.”  of  resignation,  and  then  suddenly  the  song  of 

^  “Those  ttees  on  the  right  bank,”  Schrofft  the  saw  stopped  with  a  spluttering  drawl  like 

muttered,  trying  to  rise  once  more.  the  squawk  of  a  frightened  hen.  “  Come 

Strong  hands  pressed  him  back  and  held  along,  you  chaps,”  said  the  masterful  voice, 
him  there.  “Schrofft,”  Mr.  Richard  Roe  “ Got  a  job  for  you  other  place.  Sabe?” 
said  slowly  and  impressively,  “pay  attention  The  response  slid  in  falsetto  semitones 
just  one  minute  and  then  you  can  go  to  sleep,  from  a  Mongolian  tongue.  “Got  plenty 
When  I  want  anything  I  go  and  get  it.  Same  worl-luk  this  side.  No  can  do.” 
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“Sure  can  do,”  said  the  master.  “Got  to 
do.  Sabe?  Come  along,  you  b^gars,  be¬ 
fore  I  tie  your  pigtails  together.” 

Then  gradually  all  the  tumult  ceased  and 
restful  quiet  enveloped  the  Tin-Roofed  House 
and  endured  so  long  that  Schrofft  craftily 
opened  his  eyes  a  crack  and  gazed  about  his 
chamber.  It  was  quite  empty.  The  heavy 
lids  drooped  once  more  and  he  fell  into  a  deep, 
untroubled  sleep.  And  as  he  slept  the  cool¬ 
ing  sweat  bath^  his  worn  body.  Together, 
the  drug  and  the  excitement  of  the  day  had 
conquered  his  disease;  the  fever  was  broken. 

The  first  impression  borne  in  on  Schrofft’s 
consciousness  when  he  woke  next  morning, 
sufficiently  clear  in  mind  but  weak  beyond 
belief  in  body,  w’as  that  Bagalayag  was  un¬ 
commonly  quiet,  even  for  Bagalayag.  The 
droning  saw  was  silent,  there  was  no  rustle 
of  bare  feet  on  the  grassy  ways,  no  low  mur¬ 
mur  of  gossip  from  sleepy  tongues,  no  straw- 
muffled  booming  of  rice  mortars,  no  whine 
of  carabao  or  shriek  of  wooden  axle-box  as 
the  tuba  was  brought  in  from  the  palm-grove. 
For  a  moment  &hrofft  lay  with  an  empty 
mind.  Then  Memory  returned,  “//iwwc/,” 
he  muttered.  “I  did  not  dream  it  alll” 

At  the  sound  a  doddering  old  man  rose 
from  the  corner  and  approached  the  cot. 
“Does  the  senor  want  anything?”  he  asked. 

“Where  is  eveiy’body,”  Schrofft  demanded. 
“Where  is  Juan?” 

“They  are  all  gone,”  said  the  old  man. 
“  Only  I  am  left  behind.  The  Senor  Duque 
U)ok  them  all.” 

“The  Senor  Duque  took  them  all!” 
Schrofft  echoed.  Dukes  are  rare  in  Mindoro. 

“Si,  sen-o-o-r.  El  Duque  de  la  Calle 
Milochentaitres  in  America.  He  took  them 
all,  the  men,  the  boys,  the  Chinese  pigs  who 
saw,  all  Bagalayag  but  me — because  I  am 
very  old.  Only  I  am  left,  and  the  women 
and  children  who  hide  in  the  houses  to  pray. 
They  go  to  cut  down  trees — ail  the  trees 
in  Mindoro,  I  think.  It  is  an  order  from 
Ouashingtone.  The  Senor  Duque  says  so.” 

The  Duke  of  1083d  Street,  in  America! 
Decidedly,  if  Schrofft  had  been  delirious,  all 
Bagalayag  now  outdid  him  in  delusion. 

“Does  the  senor  want  anything?”  the  old 
man  rejieated.  “  If  we  had  guessed  that  the 
senor  had  El  Duque  de  la  Calle  Milochen¬ 
taitres  for  a  friend,  we  would  not  have  left 
him  alone  to  be  sick.  It  was  very’  wicked — 
but  the  Duque  says  he  will  forgive  us  if  we 
get  the  trees.” 

.\t  the  mention  of  trees  Schrofft’s  lips  had 


contracted.  But  his  mind,  as  unstrung  as  his 
body,  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  emotional 
catspaw  that  ruffled  it,  and  the  childlike  awe 
and  faith  in  the  voice  of  the  old  man  brought 
a  long-forgotten  sensation  clutching  at  his 
diaphragm.  “We  have  been  very  wicked, 
but  the  Duke  says  he  will  forgive  us  if  we  get 
the  trees!”  For  all  his  weakness  Schrofft 
chuckled  a  little  at  the.  audacity  of  it.  An 
unwonted  feeling  of  dependence  took  hold  on 
the  self-reliant  little  man.  He  combated  it 
feebly.  “  He  cannot  do  it,  he  is  only  a  bum,” 
Reason  urged.  But  the  protest  of  Reason 
was  purely  formal,  for  triumphant  Cheerful¬ 
ness  retorted,  “He  can  do  anything — when 
he  wishes.” 

“What  would  the  senor  like  for  breakfast?” 
the  old  man’s  voice  broke  in.  “He  may  have 
six  little  oysters,  or  two  eggs  passed  through 
water,  or  a  cup  of  milk  with  one  ^g  in  it,  or  a 
very  small  fish  not  fried — the  Duque  says  to 
fry  is  not  good  for  sick  ones.  But  cook^  on 
a  sharp  stick,  as  He  Himself  showed  me.” 

Once  more  Schrofft  relaxed  in  the  new 
and  comfortable  sense  of  utter  dependence. 
“Oysters,”  he  murmured  unctuously,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  anticipation  of  the 
plump,  brassy -flavored  morsels  that  were 
soon  to  cool  his  throat.  Deus  ex  Machina! 
A  God  from  the  Machine  of  Things  had 
taken  his  affairs  in  hand. 

As  the  days  wore  on  the  words  became 
more  than  a  mere  phra.se.  In  the  long,  lazy, 
roseate  hours  which  a  convalescent  knows, 
Schrofft  thought  much,  and  the  well-timed 
arrival  of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Roe  at  the 
.crisis  of  his  illness  and  his  fortunes,  the  un¬ 
believable  eccentricity  of  the  man,  the  non¬ 
chalant  confidence  with  which  he  undertook 
a  task  in  which  he  had  no  part,  either  through 
interest  or  training,  all  combined  to  rouse  in 
his  mind  the  superstition  which  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  element  in  all  us  Aryans.  The  mani¬ 
festation  took  the  disguise  of  Hero-Worship. 
An  unreasoning  faith  in  Mr.  Richard  Roe 
got  hold  of  Schrofft. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  strength¬ 
ened  the  conviction.  Mr.  Roe  was  absent 
only  in  the  body;  the  power  of  his  masterful 
personality  still  mold^  life  and  thought  in 
Bagalayag.  The  blear-eyed,  tottering  at- 
.tendant  he  had  left  for  Schrofft,  anxious, 
fussy,  mentally  helpless,  had  one  warrant  for 
all  his  load  of  troublesome  attentions.  “  The 
Senor  Duque  told  me  to  do  it.”  As  Schro'fft 
grew  stronger  and  strolled  out  into  the  village 
he  found  its  people  under  the  same  spell. 
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Women  and  children  had  gradually  stolen 
out  from  the  shacks;  one  by  one  they  took 
up  their  daily  occupation ;  the  patter  of 
their  anxious  prayers  was  no  longer  one  of 
the  street-sounds  of  Bagalayag;  they  asked 
Schrofft  trustingly,  “When  will  the  Duque 
bring  back  our  husbands?” 

And  Schrofft  answered  just  as  trustingly, 
“On  the  eighteenth!” 

Dimly  he  felt  the  thrill  of  the  contrast — 
saw  primeval  Nature  and  the  lean,  sardonic 
American  face  each  other,  and  many  times, 
as  the  slow  days  passed,  he  looked  away  to 
the  black  mantle  of  forest  that  clothed  all  the 
land  to  the  south,  close-fitting  and  unbroken 
up  to  the  rough  crest  of  Mount  Bagalayag 
itself.  “  He’ll  do  it,”  he  repeated  continually. 


DIMLY  HE  SAW  PRIMEVAL  NATURE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FACE  EACH  OTHER. 


he  swung  himself  to  the  shoulders  of  two  of 
his  men  and  was  borne  triumphantly  ashore. 

“By  Jove,  Schrofft,”  was  his  greeting. 
“Glad  to  see  you  looking  that  way.”  He 
dipped  a  hand  behind  him  and  added  cas¬ 
ually,  “There  are  your  trees,”  and  that  was 
all  of  the  little  epic  of  the  forest  which 
Schrofft  ever  heard  from  his  lipis,  except  for 
fragments  which  he  tossed  out  to  laugh  at. 
But  from  the  tales  which  the  restored  hus¬ 
bands  of  Bagalayag  chattered  to  their  wives 
he  gathered  a  picture  of  heart-breaking  toil 
and  endurance  and  cheerful,  laughing  re¬ 
sourcefulness  which  filled  him  with  yearning 
admiration  for  its  central  figure. 

That  night,  had  Mr.  Richard  Roe  so 
chosen,  he  might  have  become  hereditary 


-I  • 


And  Mr.  Richard  Roe  did  do  it.  On  the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth  a  shrill  clamor  of 
women’s  voices  ran  through  the  town,  and 
their  owners  gathered  on  the  river-bank  to 
meet  an  unwieldy  raft  that  was  warping  in 
on  the  brown  and  sluggish  current.  The  huge, 
sullen  logs  seemed  bound  to  sink  in  spite  of 
the  bulk  of  chambered  bamboo  which  buoyed 
them,  but  standing  springily  erect  on  their 
backs,  Mr.  Richard  Roe  dominated  the  raft 
as  he  did  all  things  eke.  When  it  grounded 


lord  of  Bagalayag  in  Mindoro  and  laughed 
at  the  law,  the  Constitution,  and  the  flag, 
schoolhouses,  benevolent  assimilation,  and 
human  progress.  Like  a  travel-worn,  un¬ 
shaven  monarch,  he  sat  in  Schrofft’s  long 
cane  chair,  puffing  contentedly  at  Schrofft’s 
cherished  china  pipe,  while  the  unfaithful 
servant,  Juan,  knelt  at  his  feet  and  re¬ 
vived  the  tamkhed  glories  of  the  gleaming 
boots,  and  his  primitive  worshipers  poured 
in  a  stream  of  tribute,  herbs  of  the  field  and 
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fruits,  flesh  and  fish  and  fowl,  indigestible 
sweets  and  death-dealing  drinks  of  home 
manufacture.  On  all  alike  he  smiled  kindly 
yet  wearily,  with  the  affable  condescension 
of  one  who  by  divine  right  might  be  severe 
yet  chooses  to  be  kind.  But  once  his  smile 
broadened  into  feeling. 

“You  won’t  find  Lame  Duck  and  Gouty 
Hen  bringing  me  any  thanks  for  stringing 
’em  that  way,”  he  remarked  to  Schrofft,  who 
sat  in  the  background,  proud  as  the  mother 
of  one  chicken. 

“Lame  Duck  and  Gouty  Hen!”  Schrofft 
echoed,  puzzled. 

“My  untamed  Chinamen,”  the  Duke  of 
1083d  Street  explained.  “That  was  a  stroke 
of  genius,  taking  them.  They  did  the  work 
while  the  Filipinos  did  the  kicking.  We 
sawed  the  trees  down,  you  know — may  not 
be  the  way  to  do  it,  but  we  did  it — and  we 
three  took  turns - ” 

“Lame  Duck  and  Gouty  Hen!”  Schrofft 
spluttered  with  delight.  “MeinGott/  Such 
names!”  Then  he  became  serious.  “How 
can  I  pay  you!  When  you  came  I  say  to  you, 
‘I  would  gif  a  hundert  dollars  for  a  man,’ 
and  you  are  a  man,  the  finest  I  efer - ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Richard 
Roe  benevolently.  “It  was  good  sport.  I 
wouldn’t  work  that  hard  for  money.” 

“Of  course  there’s  the — the  other  side 
too — ”  Schrofft  stumbled  over  his  words, 
bashful  as  a  maiden  with  her  suitor.  “I  can¬ 
not  thank  you.  You  save  my  life,  you  save 
my  reputation,  you - ” 

“Cut  out  the  thanks,  Schrofft,”  Mr.  Roe 
interrupted  with  a  touch  of  smiling  haughti¬ 
ness.  “I  don’t  like  ’em.  You’d  better  be 
clearing  out  now,”  the  weary  monarch  added 
to  his  thronging  admirers.  “You’re  nice 
little  brown  men  enough,  but  I’m  sleepy. 
Sigue  Dagupan,  the  whole  bunch.” 

Two  mornings  later,  after  breakfast,  Herr 
Schrofft  again  brought  up  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Richard  Roe’s  reward.  In  the  intervening 
day  the  Sarstoon  had  come,  and  gone  with  her 
hard-won  load,  and  Schrofft’s  admiration  for 
his  miraculous  helper  had  grown  exceedingly. 
With  the  passion  for  work  still  on  him  Mr. 
Richard  Roe  had  been  everywhere,  and  every¬ 
where  had  been  effective,  on  the  beach,  in  the 
canoes,  on  the  Sarstoon’s  deck  and  in  her  hold, 
even  on  her  bridge. 

Mingled  with  the  boundless  admiration 
was  another  feeling  which  filled  Schrofft  with 
confusion,  while  it  opened  a  vista  to  the  sky¬ 
line  of  his  lonely  life.  Since  young  Erich 


Schmidt  was  killed  before  his  eyes,  twenty 
years  gone  in  Africa,  he  had  wanted  no  friend, 
no  bunkie,  kein  Kamerad.  But  now — Mr. 
Richard  Roe  sat  across  his  table,  irresistibly 
reminiscent  of  some  wandering,  rou^  god  who 
needed  but  a  whiff  of  Olympian  air  to  refresh 
his  eternal  youth.  Sun  and  wind  and  work 
had  erased  the  signs  of  dissipated  strength, 
sleep  had  rubbed  out  the  aging  lines  of  work, 
and  now  he  sat  in  the  sala  of  the  Tin-Roofed 
House,  lean,  brown,  and  hard,  with  his 
rumpled  yellow  hair,  and  trace  of  yellow 
beard,  and  sparkling  eyes,  half  smiling  at 
Life  and  Fate — not  defiantly  or  depreca- 
tingly,  but  w’ith  the  faint  amusement  one 
may  find  in  the  vagaries  of  equals  one  knows 
well. 

Mingled  emotions  made  expression  diflS- 
cult  for  Schrofft,  and  he  gave  speech  its  most 
practical  form.  “Here  is  the  hundert,”  he 
said  gruffly,  and  pushed  a  chunky  little  bag 
across.  “It  don’t  pay  you,  nothing  efer  can, 
but - ” 

“The  hundred,”  said  Mr.  Richard  Roe.  He 
stared  at  the  bag  as  if  surprised,  but  he  drew 
it  to  him.  “Oh,  yes.  I’ll  take  it  if  you  like, 
Schrofft,  of  course.  Much  obliged.”  As  he 
weighed  it  in  his  hand  his  eyes  darkened 
suddenly  and  the  under  lids  drew  tight,  as 
if  he  were  gazing  at  something  far  out  over 
the  blue  water  before  him.  Almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  he  untied  the  string  that  bound  it, 
and  a  little  stream  of  gold  ran  chinking  out. 
“Yellow  ones,”  Mr.  Roe  muttered. 

“It’s  not  much,”  Schrofft  said  apolo¬ 
getically,  “but —  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?” 

Still  unconsciously,  Mr  Roe’s  long,  sup¬ 
ple  fingers  had  arrangc.d  the  heap  into  four 
little  orderly  piles,  and  he  was  shoving  them 
back  and  forth  as  if  they  might  be  counters 
in  some  game.  “Four  stacks  of  blue  ones,” 
he  muttered. 

“What  will  you  do  now?”  Schrofft  re¬ 
peated. 

“Eh?”  said  Mr.  Richard  Roe.  “Oh,  yes. 
What’ll  I  do?  Well,  Schrofft,  I  never  bother 
to  plan  that  out  far  ahead.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Schrofft,  gathering 
head  for  a  flood  of  speech.  “You  stay  with 
me.  I — I  called  you  a  bum  once.  I  take 
it  back.  You’re  all  right.  The  quickness- 
to  decide,  the  way  to  make  .everything  do 
what  you  want,  th^  good  luck,  you  have  it 
all!” 

“If  I  did  have  luck,”  Mr.  Roe  muttered, 
“that’d  be  enough  to  clean  out  Rafferty’s 
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bank.  By  Jove, 

I’ll  do  it.  I’ll  play 
the  twelve.” 

“You  come  with 
me,”  Schrofft 
urged.  “You  are 
young,  you  have 
had  your  fling, 
now  it’s  time  to 
settle  down.  I’ll 
help  you.  I’ll  be 
what  you  call — the 
balance  w’eel.  I 
teach  you  all  I 
know,  and  in  two, 
three  year  you’ll  be  the  boss  of  us  all.  You’ll 
have  a  chob  better’n  mine.” 

He  hesitated,  for  Mr.  Roe  was  gazing  at 
him  with  a  whimsical  smile.  “Go  on, 
Schrofft,”^  he  said.  “What  kind  of  a  job  is 
yours?  What  do  you  get  out  of  it?” 

“Ten  thousand  marks  a  year,  and  ex¬ 
penses,”  said  Schrofft,  uneasy  for  some 
mockery  to  come. 

“Ten  thousand  marks!  That’s  $2,500,” 
Mr.  Roe  commented.  “v4nd  expenses.  That’s 
a  lot  of  money,  Schrofft.  But  I  live  simply; 
my  expenses  wouldn’t  be  high  enough  to 
make  it  pay.  So  I’ll  go  back  to  Batangas 
and  play  the  twelve.  Twelve  trees,  you 
know.” 

Desperately,  imploringly,  Schrofft  argued 
with  hiiri,  dangled  larger  and  juicier  bait  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  “You  might  be  a  partner  in 
the  House!”  he  cried.  But  Mr.  Richard  Roe 
was  unmoved  even  at  that,  prospect,  and  at 
last  Schrofft  lost  his  temper. 

“You  are  a  bum,”  he  shouted  angrily. 
“It’s  chust  what  I  say  before,  you  haf  no 
home,  no  food,  no  chob,  no  money,  and — 
and  you  do  not  care!”  he  finished  helplessly. 

“Money  could  not  buy  the  glorious  un¬ 
certainty  I  enjoy,”  Mr.  Roe  replied  pleasantly. 
“Calm  down,  Schrofft.  I’m  going  out  to 
have  ’em  get  a  canoe  ready  for  me.” 

Late  that  afternoon  he  left,  with  his  tat¬ 
tered  clothing  and  his  gleaming  boots  and  his 
little  bag  of  gold,  and  his  smile  which  he  shed 
benignantly  on  the  worshipers  who  thronged 
the  beach.  Only  three  residents  of  all 
Bagalayag  were  missing.  Down  the  street 
Lame  Duck  and  Gouty  Hen  stolidly  made  up 
lost  time — Ugh!  Kch-chee-e-e-Arghhl  Kch- 
chee-e-e-U ghi  And  up  in  the  sala  of  the 
Tin-Roof^  House  a  shaggy  little  man,  his 
back  resolutely  turned  to  the  window  and  the 
leave-taking,  puffed  savagely  at  a  big  china 


pipe  and  exploded 
every  now  and 
then,  ‘‘Chust  a 
bum!  Agood-for- 
nothin’  bum.  Mein 
GoU!”  But  when 
the  sun  was  gone 
and  all  the  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  had  thickened 
into  one,  he  laid 
down  the  pipe  and 
went  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  gazed  out 
long  over  the  dark¬ 
ening  sea.  “My  poor  little  bum  god  from 
the  machine,”  he  said  wistfully.  “Now  I 
must  forget  him.” 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  forget  Mr.  Richard 
Roe.  The  memory'  of  him  clung  to  Schrofft 
even  after  his  work  was  done  in  Mindoro  and 
he  had  bidden  Bagalayag  an  eternal  farewell. 
In  Manila,  Mr.  Richard  Roe’s  image  dogged 
his  busy  footsteps,  and  when  at  last  he 
climbed  the  side  of  the  Rosetta  Maru,  bound 
for  Hongkong  and  home,  Mr.  Roe  w’as  at 
the  surface  of  his  thoughts.  '‘Mein  Gotti” 
Schrofft  mused,  as  he  leaned  on  the  rail  that 
first  night  out  and  saw  Bolinao  loom  faintly’ 
in  the  gulf  of  blackness  to  leeward.  “He 
saved  my  life,  and  now  I  leave  him  in  the 
Philippines.” 

He  leaned  there,  absorbed  in  the  vision  of 
the  companionship  which  could  never  be,  till 
the  last  shadow  of  the  islands  had  faded  in  the 
night.  Then  brusquely’,  as  if  he  awakened 
himself,  he  turned  forw’ard  to  the  smoking- 
room  and  the  nightcap  of  rum  and  lime  juice 
which  W’as  his  concession  to  the  luxury  of 
rest.  “My  poor  little  bum  god,”  he  muttered. 
“If  he  W’as  here  I’d  buy  him  a  drink.  He’s 
had  too  many  drinks  already,  though,  poor 
devil.” 

At  the  door  of  the  smoking-room  he  stopped 
abruptly.  “Butterflies!”  he  muttered  in 
disgust,  and  turned  aside  to  a  settee  w’hich 
stood  near  in  the  shadow,  to  wait  for  his  drink 
till  they  w’ere  done.  And  then  suddenly  he 
leaned  forward  and  gazed  into  the  brightly 
lighted  room,  for  a  voice  there  had  set  all  his 
nerves  aquiver.  “So?”  he  murmured  in¬ 
credulously.  “Kann  nicht  sein!” 

Inside  the  room  three  men  were  sitting  at  a 
little  table  with  a  bottle  between  them,  all 
dressed  alike  in  spotless  and  unrumpled 
linen.  Their  likeness  ended  with  their  dress. 
One  was  a  boy,  the  down  still  soft  on  his  chin. 
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but  his  cheeks  were  pasty  and  ~  notes  if  you 

he  had  the  dead  eyes  of  an  evil  \  want  ’em,  Mike.  And  get  a 

old  man.  The  second  was  a  / '  ^  ifek  mascot.” 

flabby  man  of  middle  age,  whose  The  aged  young  man  went  off 

red  face  was  an  expressionless  1  \  1  into  a  stream  of  oaths.  “Where 

mask  from  which  watchful  eyes  \  J  'j  you  goin’ now,  Billy?”  he  asked 

looked  out.  And  the  third,  bril-  “Go*n’ — home?”  His 

liant,  flashing,  shedding  a  glow  J  voice  dropped  as  he  spoke  the 

of  life  and  strength  around  him,  tabooed  word,  and  for  a  mo- 

was  Mr.  Richard  Roe.  ment,  through  the  lines  with 


“How’d  you  clean  up  over  here  this  time, 
Billy?”  asked  the  boy,  in  a  dry,  professional 
tone. 

“  Well  enough,”  Mr.  Richard  Roe  answered. 
“  Went  on  my  uppers  once,  down  in  Min¬ 
doro.” 

“Tm  on  ’em  all  the  time,”  said  the 
wan  youth.  “Never  saw  such  luck  as  I 
have.” 

“Get  a  mascot,  Mike,”  Mr.  Richard  Roe 
advised  mockingly.  “That’s  what  I  did. 
Finest  little  manikin  of  a  mascot  the  Luck 
Machine  ever  ground  out.  Found  a  little 
German  down  there,  down  on  his  luck,  sick, 
almost  crying  for  some  trees  he’d  got  to  cut  or 
lose  his  job.  I  got  ’em  for  him.  The  little 
beggar  was  so  glad  he  gave  me  a  hundred,  and 
I  played  it  on  the  twelve  at  Rafferty’s — there 
were  twelve  trees — and  the  twelve  came. 
They  wouldn’t  let  me  bet  again,  so  I  came  up 
to  Manila.” 

“Hell!”  said  the  aged  young  man  dis¬ 
gustedly.  “What’s  thirty-six  hundred?  I 
could  cash  up  that  myself.” 

“And,”  said  the  older  man,  speaking 
through  motionless  lips,  “the  lucky  devil 
struck  Manila  just  when  that  tin-hom  Haines 
had  sold  a  mine  down  Mindanao  way. 
Haines  got  to  working  his  bellows  out  at  the 
Country  Club,  wanting  to  back  the  wheel,  no 
limit,  and  Billy  took  him  up  and  played  the 
twelve,  and  the  twelve  came  up 
— twice  running.” 


which  greed  and  cunning  and  indulgence  had 
marked  him,  the  face  of  a  wistful,  heartsick 
youngster  came  out  dimly. 

“And  a  wife,  and  a  baby,”  said  Mr.  Roe, 
smiling  pleasantly.  “No,  thank  you,  Mike. 
Tm  going  over  to  Siam  and  buy  a  small  tin 
mine.  It’s  a  thing  I’ve  always  wanted. 
Perhaps  I  may  breed  a  line  of  white  elephants 
on  the  side.”  Abruptly,  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
had  come  to  him,  he  rose  and  filled  the  glasses, 
emptying  the  bottle.  “  Gentlemen,”  he  cried, 
holding  his  glass  aloft,  “I  ask  for  bottoms 
up.  To  the  Senor  Ess-soffti,  the  prince  of 
mascots.  May  he  live  long  and  die  busy.” 
The  glasses  clinked  and  were  emptied,  and 
Mr.  Roe  set  his  on  the  table.  “  Good  night, 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  and  departed. 

But  his  progress  was  soon  interrupted,  for 
blinded  by  the  sudden  darkness  of  the  deck  he 
lost  his  way,  and  was  nearly  sent  sprawling 
by  the  legs  of  a  man  who  sat  huddled  on  a 
settee,  a  shabby  little  man, .  even  in  the 
dark.  “What  the  devil — ”  Mr.  Roe  began 
with  lofty  displeasure.  He  checked  himself. 
“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  with  the 
elaborate  courtesy  of  one  who  having  the 
divine  right  to  be  insolent  yet  chooses  to 
be  kind. 

Shrinking  as  at  a  blow,  the  shabby  little 
man  drew  in  his  legs.  Even  in  the  gloom  the 
motion  had  an  appealing  humbleness  that 
went  to  the  ready  sympathy  of 
Mr.  Richard  Roe.  “It’s  all 


The  aged  young  man  stared  at 
Mr.  Richard  Roe  with  dropped 
jaw.  “Good  Lord” — his  voice 
was  an  awestruck  whisper — 
“that’s — that’s  over  a  million!” 

“Considerably  over,”  Mr. 
Richard  Roe  agreed,  smiling 
coolly  at  the  disconcerted  young 
man.  “Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Haines  couldn’t  cash  it  all,  so 
I  have  his  notes  for  everything 
but  a  decent  number  of  thou’s. 


right,  old  chap,”  he  said.  “No 
harm  done.  Good  night.” 

The  shabby  little  man  mum¬ 
bled  something  inarticulate,  and 
Mr.  Roe,  immaculate,  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  free  from  care,  strode  on 
and  lefi  his  mascot  staring  blind¬ 
ly  out  at  the  dim,  jumbled  waters 
flashing  by.  “Wiat  luck!”  the 
mascot  mumbled  to  the  waters, 
after  a  long  time.  And  then 
again,  “What  luck!” 
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OH !  Why  did  I  ever  ask  that  giri  ?  ” 
wailed  Mrs.  Elliot.  “Why  did  I  ask 
her,  Letty,  when  I  know  how  unreliable  she 
is?  Grippe!  People  ought  to  be  inoculated 
for  grippe  every  year.  To  think  that  at  the 
eleventh  hour — at  the  fifty-ninth  minute,  she 
should  ruin  my  nicest  dinner!” 

The  young  matron  paused  on  the  threshold 
of  her  softly  lighted  dining-room  and  crushed 
in  her  hand  the  telegram  that  she  had  just 
opened.  Her  chin  quivered  pathetically. 
Letty  stood  mute,  looking  at  her  cousin  with 
round  eyes  of  horror.  Letty  was  fifteen  and 
a  half — she  insisted  upon  the  half — tall  and 
spindling,  with  a  long  braid  of  tawny  hair. 
She  adored  Cousin  Marian.  It  had  been 
rapture  to  stay  two  months  with  the  Elliots, 
while  the  family  went  South,  to  help  Cousin 
Marian  don  her  pretty  clothes  and  to  drive 
with  her  about  the  parks.  To-night  the  girl 
was  to  have  a  solitary,  skirmished  feast  in 
the  billiard-room,  but  she  had  slipped  down 
to  admire  Cousin  Marian’s  dinner-table — 
and  now  behold!  the  pretty  festive  room, 
fragrant  with  flowers,  shining  with  its  array 
of  bridal  silver,  with  its  spot  of  glowing  fire 
so  carefully  adjusted  to  be  bright,  yet  not 
too  warm — was  become  the  background  of 
a  harrowing  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Elliot  had  sunk  into  a  chair  and  be¬ 
gun  to  wipe  her  eyes,  discreetly,  as  one  must, 
or  work  havoc  to  a  completed  toilet. 

“A  round  table,”  she  went  on,  “and  every 
|)lace  will  have  to  be  moved.  One  man  will 
^  have  to  go  in  alone  and  oh,  if  you  knew  how 

hard  Henry  Cuthbert  is  to  talk  to!  Why 
Dick  likes  him  sO  much  I  can’t  think.  I  de¬ 
pended  on  Helen  Joyce  to  manage  him — she 
has  a  gift  for  making  people  do  the  talking 
themselves,  and  they  always  have  so  much 
better  time  when  they  do.” 

Mrs.  Elliot’s  eyes  filled  again  as  a  new 
view  of  the  disaster  present^  itself  to  her 
mind. 

“How  shall  I  tell  Bates?”  she  questioned. 


her  voice  sinking  eerily.  “If  I  touch  the 
table  he’ll  be  mortally  offended — and  he’s 
the  grumpiest  thing  at  times  like  this.  Dick 
will  have  to  speak  to  him —  But  even  then 
Henry  Cuthbert  is  an  extra  man.  Oh,  Letty, 

I  wish  you  were  grown  up!”  she  moaned, 
and  patted  her  eyes  afresh. 

Letty’s  face  had  been  doleful,  but  now  the 
color  swept  over  it  suddenly.  She  stood  a 
moment  in  meditation  and  then  she  looked 
up  with  the  backward  jerk  of  her  head  that 
was  often  neces.sary  to  free  her  braid  from 
entangling  hooks  and  buttons. 

“I  could  wear  one  of  your  gowns,  Cousin 
Marian,”  she  suggested,  and  sinking  on  the 
edge  of  the  window-seat,  she  regarded  her 
weeping  idol  with  bated  breath. 

“Wear  one  of  my  gowns?”  repeated  Mrs. 
Elliot,  uncomprehending.  W’hen  the  sugges¬ 
tion  struck  her  in  its  full  force,  she  paused 
suddenly  in  the  act  of  mourning  and  sat  up 
straight. 

“I  wonder  if — Letty — Letty,  do  you  think 
you  could?  Stand  up  and  just  let  me  look 
at  you.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  talk  and 
not  give  yourself  away?  Oh!  my  dear,  I 
declare  if  you  could - ” 

Letty  broke  in  with  a  gasp. 

“Cousin  Marian,”  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  together  and  speaking  word  by 
word  as  solemnly  as  though  she  were  being 
married — “If  you’ll  just  let  me  try’  it — I’ll 
talk — I’ll  talk — and  I’ll  keep  it  up,  and  I’ll 
be  your  humble  slave  as  long  as  I  live.” 

Mrs.  Elliot  had  an  adventurous  spirit 
beneath  her  nerves,  and  she  began  to  laugh 
excitedly. 

“You’re  too  thin  to  go  d^ollet^,  child,” 
she  said,  taking  hurried  stock  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “You’re  all  bones  and  angles.  But 
there’s  my  black  velvet  with  the  duchesse 
yoke.” 

“  O-o-oh,  Cousin  Marian,”  breathed  Letty, 
ecstatic. 

Cousin  Marian  measured  with  her  eye  the 
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slender,  lad-like  figure,  and  cast  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  clock. 

“You  could  have  a  wide  girdle.  That  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  waist  would  do  very  well  for  you. 
Letty,  we’ll  try.  Be  quick  and  let’s  just  try.” 

Letty  made  a  dash  for  the  staircase. 

“Tell  Martha  to  get  plenty  of  hairpins,” 
panted  Mrs.  Elliot  in  pursuit.  I’ll  come  to 
your  room  with  the  gown.  Hurry,  child!  Be 
quick!” 

All  the  years  of  Letty’s  life  had  not  afforded 
her  so  many  diverse  sensations  as  were  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  next  twenty  minutes.  Never 
had  she  been  so  pulled  and  pushed,  so  patted 
and  twisted;  but  physical  pangs  she  bore 
with  the  exaltation  of  an  early  martyr.  Her 
feet,  which  had  grown  beyond  the  rest  of 
her,  were  squeezed  with  difficulty  into  a  pair 
of  ravishing  beaded  slippers.  Her  hands,  in 
a  state  of  schoolgirl  grubbiness  that  made  her 
cousin  sigh  despairingly,  were  hastily,  and 
far  from  gently,  manicured  by  Martha.  Her 
head  was  skewered  mercilessly  with  hair¬ 
pins.  The  black  velvet  dress,  very  full  as  to 
the  waist  and  sweeping  as  to  the  skirt,  was 
folded  in  here  and  pieced  out  there,  while 
throughout  the  process  of  enchantment  Mrs. 
Elliot  crammed  into  the  girl’s  ears  as  much 
of  warning  and  advice  as  a  voluble  tongue 
could  compass. 

“I’ll  have  to  give  you  Mr.  Cuthbert,  Letty. 
Remember,  he’s  an  archeologist.  He  was  in 
Dick’s  club  at  college.  He’s  going  to  sail  in 
a  few  days  for  Egypt  or  Asia  or  somewhere 
near  there  to  hunt  for  what-do-you-call-’em 
— those  things  in  tumuli — ”  She  paused  as 
an  expression  of  panic  appeared  on  Letty’s 
face. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
them,  my  dear,  but  they’re  very  interesting 
to  some  people.  You  find  skeletons  in  them. 
But  you  needn’t  talk  about  that.  Ask  him 
whether  he  cares  for  class  reunions,  and 
whether  he  approves  of  international  athletics. 
I  know  he’s  the  sort  of  nuin  that  likes  to  be 
asked  whether  he  approves  of  things.  He’ll 
probably  hardly  look  at  you — he  never  has 
at  me.  I’ll  put  Dr.  Goodwin  on  your  other 
side.  He’s  taking  in  Winifred  Clay  and  he’s 
so  crazy  about  her  that  he’ll  hardly  know 
you’re  there.  Hold  your  head  straight,  dear 
child — I  know  I’m  pulling  your  hair,  but  I 
must  get  it  at  the  right  angle.” 

“It  doesn't  hurt  as  much  as  my  feet,”  said 
Letty,  disposed  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things. 

The  first  guest  rang  the  door-bell  before 


the  last  hook  was  fastened,  and  the  hostess 
had  only  one  breathless  moment  to  view  the 
result  of  her  labors.  She  stood  back  flushed 
and  exultant  to  take  in  the  tall  figure  in  the 
rich  gown,  with  the  fair  hair  piled  in  a -cor¬ 
onet  above  the  girl’s  crimson  cheeks  and 
shining  eyes. 

“Why,  Letty!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elliot, 
clapping  her  hands,  “I  really  believe  you’re 
going  to  grow  up  pretty.  Perhaps  you  won’t 
have  to  talk.  Some  women  can  just  smile. 
But  for  heaven’s  sake,  dear,  remember  not 
to  raise  your  hands  too  high — those  lace  ruf¬ 
fles  on  your  sleeves  will  fly  back,  and  you 
have  the  sharpest  elbows!  Men  hate  thin 
arms.  Fasten  those  corals  round  her  neck, 
Martha;  pull  the  strings  farther  apart — 
Now,  my  dear,  be  careful.  I  must  fly.  Those 
are  the  Parkes’.  I  know  his  laugh,  and  she 
always  goes  right  down.” 

“Cousin  Marian,”  cried  Letty  in  an  im¬ 
ploring  whisper  as  her  cousin  disappeared 
down  the  hall  in  a  swirl  of  pale  blue  dra¬ 
peries.  Mrs.  Elliot  paused  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  Letty  came  toward  her  on  tiptoe, 
stumbling  over  the  velvet  skirt. 

“Please,”  she  gasped,  clinging  to  the  bal¬ 
ustrade,  “when  you  speak  to  me,  call  me 
Letitia —  And  tell  Cousin  Dick —  Please, 
won’t  you?” 

“Very  well,”  assented  Mrs.  Elliot,  with 
something  approaching  a  giggle,  and  sped  to 
her  station  in  the  drawing-room. 

Letty  followed  shortly,  finding  the  com¬ 
bination  of  trained  skirt  and  French  heels 
most  perilous  in  the  descent  of  stairways. 
But  she  presented  herself  in  safety,  and  en¬ 
dured  unflinching  the  ordeal  of  introduction 
to  an  oldish  young  lady  in  white  satin  and  a 
tall  young  man  with  a  soft  foreign  accent, 
discovering  with  surprise  and  relief  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  evening  dress  are  no  harder  to  meet 
than  those  in  ordinary  clothes. 

Dick  Elliot  came  and  shook  hands  with 
her — his  manner  unctuous,  his  eyes  full  of 
deviltry. 

“Well,  princess,  how  is  your  godmother? 
Is  the  pumpkin  in  waiting — and  the  four 
gray  rats?”  he  whispered,  taking  her  big 
spangled  fan. 

In  a  moment  he  was  called  away  and  Letty 
sat  down  in  a  tentative  manner  on  the  piano- 
bench,  watching  the  people  about  her,  and 
feeling  as  if  the  curtain  had  suddenly  gone 
up  upon  life.  The  drawing-room  fill^  rap¬ 
idly,  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  laughing  and  chatter¬ 
ing,  seemed  to  talk  to  every  one  at  once.  The 
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girl  was  too  much  interested  to  remember 
that  she  was  herself  to  be  more  than  a  spec¬ 
tator,  until  she  saw  her  hostess  coming  across 
the  room  followed  by  a  dark,  grave  man  who 
lent, ear  to  that  lady’s  speeches  with  some¬ 
what  preoccupied  deference. 

“Letitia,”  said  Cousin  Marian  impress¬ 
ively,  “let  me  present  Mr.  Cuthbert.  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  my  cousin.  Miss  Kent.  You’ve 
not  met  before,  I  think.  Le — Letitia,  you 
must  make  Mr.  Cuthbert  tell  you  all  alwut 
those  wonderful  voyages  of  his.” 

Letty  flushed  and  wondered  whether  she 
ought  to  shake  hands.  Her  tongue  felt  thick 
and  dr)\  Mr.  Cuthbert’s  eyes,  black  behind 
his  pince-nez,  considered  her  coolly. 

“I  am  to  have  the  honor.  Miss  Kent,”  he 
said  formally,  and  crooked  an  arm  toward 
her  as  Mrs.  Elliot  melted  away.  Letty’s 
heart  went  out  to  him.  Oh,  the  rapture  of 
being  called  Miss  Kent!  They  fell  into  the 
line  that  was  moving  toward  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  Letty  reached  her  place  at  table 
without  mishap,  though  her  train  seemed  to 
flow  in  several  directions  at  once.  They  sat 
down  and  she  took  in  with  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  glance  the  table  and  its  guests,  then 
turned  a  glowing  face  upon  her  partner.  He 
smiled  involuntarily. 

“WTiat  a  lovely  thing!”  he  said,  glancing 
from  her  to  the  centerpiece  of  daffodils,  as 
he  took  up  his  oyster  fork. 

“Yes,  aren’t  they  lovely?”  said  Letty,  find¬ 
ing  tongue  with  a  rush.  “I’ve  been  growing 
some  in  my  window-garden  at  home — it’s 
wonderful.  We’re  studying  plant-life” — she 
stopped  short  and  gripp^  her  fork,  her  brows 
drawing  together — “  I  have  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  on  botany  this  winter,”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  lifting  her  chin  a  little. 

“Is  that  one  of  the  new  fads?”  inquired 
her  companion  with  polite  interest.  “I 
hadn’t  heard  of  it.  Do  you  find  it  worth 
while?” 

“I’ve  been  rather  interested,”  said  Letty 
magnificently — as  if  in  the  press  of  daily  in¬ 
terests  botany  had  an  extremely  questionable 
value. 

“That  was  pretty  business  with  daffodils  in 
Miss  Dardenton’s  last  play,”  offered  Cuth- 
'  belt,  wondering  what  he  had  said  that  he 
should  be  snubbed. 

“  It’s  yellow  roses,”  corrected  Letty.  “  Oh, 
I  just  love  Miss  Dardenton!  Eton’t  you 
think  she’s  perfectly  splendid?” 

Cuthbert  turned  toward  her  an  amused 
face,  and  Letty  remembered  with  trepidation 


that  Cousin  Marian  had  said  that  enthusiasm 
was  very  young. 

“What  did  you  think  of  her  play?”  he 
asked.  In  his  voice  was  a  note  of  indulgence 
that  struck  Letty  with  alarm.  She  sought 
about  in  her  mind  for  some  speeches  of  her 
mother’s. 

“It’s  a  delicious  little  fantasy,  isn’t  it?” 
she  returned,  with  her  most  grown-up  air. 

“  But  it’s  hardly  worthy  of  her  talents.” 

“Well,  do  you  know,  I  liked  it,”  answered 
Cuthbert  with  a  confidential  frankness  that 
made  his  companion  feel  all  of  twenty-five. 
“•I  like  pretty  little  things  of  that  sort  a  great 
deal  better  than  these  problem  plays  that 
people  make  so  much  of.  But  perhaps  you 
prefer  Ibsen  and  Sudermann  and  the  other 
new  men?” 

“Problem  plays?  Mother  doesn’t — ”  Letty 
stopped  short.  “My  mother  has  such  a 
feeling  against  them  that  I  don’t  go  to  many,” 
she  explained  with  a  certain  precision  of  ac¬ 
cent.  “But  I  went  to  ‘The  Doll’s  House’ 
the  other  day  with  Cousin  Marian.” 

“Did  you  care  for  that?”  asked  Cuthbert, 
as  in  duty  bound. 

“It  wasn’t  specially  interesting,”  said  Letty 
cautiously,  as  she  tasted  her  soup.  “I  like 
to  see  a  play  where  more  things  happen. 
Nora  just  goes  out  and  slams  the  door  and 
you  are  never  sure  what  comes  after.” 

“It  seems  unsatisfactory  to  me,  too,”  the 
man  agreed.  “Don’t  you  think  all  of  Ibsen 
less  convincing  acted  than  read?” 

“I’ve  never  read  any,”  was  the  prompt  re¬ 
ply.  “I  wouldn’t  for  worlds  read  a  play  be¬ 
forehand.  It  spoils  all  the  excitement.” 

“As  a  rule  there  is  so  little  excitement 
to  spoil,”  said  he,  returning  to  that  air  of 
frankness  that  was  at  once  disconcerting  and 
delightful. 

“Not  in  that,”  Letty  acknowledged;  “but 
if  you  haven’t  read  it,  you  keep  hoping  that 
there  will  be.” 

Cuthbert  laughed,  considering  the  girl  be¬ 
side  him  with  freshened  interest,  and  the  ap¬ 
prehensive  Letty,  staring  at  her  plate,  tried 
to  think  what  ^e  had  said  that  was  amu¬ 
sing.  Silence  seemed  best  for  the  moment, 
and  she  took  refuge  in  eating,  though  she  was 
far  too  uplifted  to  be  hungry.  Her  eye  ran 
about  the  table.  Mrs.  Elliot,  listening  with 
bright  eyes  and  little  nods  of  the  head  to  the 
foreign  young  man,  sent  her  a  smile  of  en¬ 
couragement.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Cuthbert 
conscientiously  produced  a  new  topic  of  con¬ 
versation. 


fil~ 
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THli  ArPKUIIHNSIVE  LETTY  Tk  ED  TO  TlllM 

“Since  Mrs.  Elliot  is  your  cousin,  you 
must  be  related  to  another  friend  of  mine, 
Richardson  Kent,”  he  said. 

“Oh!  do  you  know  my  cousin,  the  advo¬ 
cate?  That’s  what  w'e  call  him  at  home,” 
e.xplained  Letty,  as  the  man  looked  sur¬ 
prised.  “Yes,  he’s  a  relation,  but  I’m  not 
at  all  fond  of  him.  I  consider  him  a  stuck- 
up  pig.” 

Cuthbert  could  only  gasp  at  such  frankness. 

“He  always  talks  to  you  from  off  a  ped¬ 
estal — way  up — ”  continued  Letty  vindic¬ 
tively.  “Don’t  you  hate  people  who  treat 
you  that  way,  as  if  you  were  so  young?” 

“Well,  really,  I  think  I  might  like  it,  ’  said 
Cuthbert,  and  laughed  again. 

“I  don’t,”  said  Letty,  making  a  vicious  jab 
at  the  potatoes  on  her  plate. 

There  was  no  posing  about  Miss  Kent,  at 
any  rate,  Cuthbert  reflected — you  got  her 
real  opinions. 

“Kent’s  not  a  bad  sort  with  men,”  he  sug¬ 
gested  deferentially.  “I  camped  with  him 
in  the  Nipigon  country  last  year,  and  he’s  a 


WHAT  SHE  HAD  SAIIJ  THAT  WAS  AML'SIXG. 

great  chap  in  the  woods.  He  tells  a  good 
story  and  is  a  capital  shot.” 

“What  were  you  shooting?”  asked  Letty 
eager  to  change  the  subject  and  scenting  a 
story. 

“Deer,”  said  Cuthbert.  “It’s  the  only 
big  game.” 

“Oh!”  cried  Letty,  “please  tell  me  about 
it.  I  love  to  hear  about  hunting.”  She 
turned  upon  him  an  intent  child’s  face,  her 
cheeks  pinker  than  her  corals.  The  man 
proceeded,  in  pleased  obedience,  to  produce 
a  deer  story,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
bliss  of  being  entertained,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  hunting  was  a  subject  of 
which  even  a  grown  woman  might  safely 
confess  ignorance.  The  clear  gaze  fixed 
upon  his  face  beguiled  Cuthbert  into  further 
and  further  detail,  one  whole  course  and  part 
of  another  passed  without  mishap,  and  Mrs. 
Elliot  observed  them  complacently,  reflecting 
that  she  had  never  known  Henry  Cuthbert  to 
talk  so  much. 

In  the  midst  of  this  blissful  tranquillity  an 
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expression  of  anxiety  came  of  a  sudden  to 
Letty’s  face.  She  asked  questions  at  random, 
started  to  raise  a  hand  to  her  hair,  but,  re¬ 
membering  politeness  and  her  sharp  elbows, 
clasped  her  fingers  tightly  in  her  lap.  At 
len^h  she  tum^  appealingly  to  Cuthbert. 

“Look  at  my  back  hair  when  I  bend  my 
head  forw’ard,”  she  murmured  in  despera¬ 
tion.  “Is  it  coming  down?  Does  it  look  all 
right?” 

The  man  took  a  surprised  glance  at  the 
fluffy  w’aves  that  w’ere  drawn  up  from  the 
nape  of  a  white  neck. 

“I  see  nothing  wrong,”  he  assured  her. 

“0-oh,  thanks!”  sighed  Letty  with  relief. 
Then  suddenly  she  sat  up  very  stiff  and 
straight.  “It’s  a  new  way  of  dreeing  it  and 
it  feels  queer,”  she  added  coldly. 

Cuthbert  had  never  seen  a  girl  who  was  so 
friendly  one  moment  and  so  distant  the  next. 
Puzzled  anew,  he  was  seeking  some  words  that 
would  reestablish  cordial  relations,  when  the 
woman  on  his  other  side  addressed  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
her,  Letty  had  leisure  for  a  glance  about 
the  table.  Dr.  Goodwin  was  bending  devot¬ 
edly  toward  Miss  Clay — a  charming  sight  in 
Letty’s  estimation.  The  men  on  either  side 
of  Cousin  Marian  were  laughing  over  one 
of  that  lady’s  speeches.  As  the  girl  stared 
at  her,  fascinated,  Mrs.  Elliot  leaned  forward 
to  say  smilingly,  “Won’t  you  have  some 
sauce,  Letitia?”  and  Letty  became  aware 
with  a  start  of  the  servant  waiting  at  her 
elbow.  She  served  herself  hastily.  How 
many  things  one  had  to  remember  at  a  din¬ 
ner  party!  A  moment  later,  Henry  Cuthbert 
turned  to  her  again. 

“Are  you  interested  in  Browning,  too. 
Miss  Kent?”  he  asked,  with  a  smothered 
sigh. 

“I  think  he’s  dreadful,”  said  Letty,  once 
more  off  her  guard.  “I  don’t  see  how  peo¬ 
ple  can  like  him  better  than  Tennyson. 
Don’t  you  love  ‘  The  May  Queen  ’?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  scarcely  remember  it,”  her 
listener  acknowledged  after  an  instant’s  hes¬ 
itation. 

“I  like  that  part,”  Letty  said,  “about  the 
March  morning,  when  she  heard  the  angels 
calling: 

It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting  and  the  dark 
was  over  all; 

The  trees  began  to  whisper  and  the  wind  began  to 
roll, 

And  in  the  wild  March  morning,  I  heard  them  call 
^  my  soul!” 


Cuthbert  nodded,  and  thought  to  himself, 
as  her  voice  thrilled  over  the  words,  that  the 
lines  did  shake  one  up. 

“I  woke  up  one  morning,  just  a  little  while 
ago,”  she  went  on,  her  mind  intent  on  her 
story,  “and  the  wind  sounded  like  that.  It 
was  just  beginning  to  be  day — you  know  how 
it  looks.  I  came  down-stairs  for  a  drink  and 
something  was  moving  outside  that  window, 
there — it  looked  like  a  ghostly  arm  with  a 
flowing  sleeve.  Goodness,  but  I  was  fright¬ 
ened!  I  was  stiff.  I  couldn’t  move  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  ran  over  and  pulled  back 
the  curtain — and  what  do  you  think  it  was?” 
She  paused  and  laughed  softly.  “It  was  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  some  dead  leaves  hang¬ 
ing  on  it,  swaying  in  the  wind.  It  seems 
funny  now,”  she  concluded,  agreeing  with 
Cuthbert’s  friendly  smile,  “but  it  was  awful 
that  minute  while  I  was  standing  there.” 

“I  know  a  worse  ghost  story  than  that,” 
said  Cuthbert  with  a  reflective  frown. 

“Oh,  tell  me!”  exclaimed  Letty.  “I’d 
love — I’ve  always  been  interested  in  ghosts.” 

“It’s  not  a  pleasant  story — and  I  don’t 
want  to  spoil  your  appetite  for  that  ice,” 
Cuthbert  objected. 

“It  looks  too  pretty  to  eat,  but  nothing 
could  spoil  my  appetite  for  ice-cream,”  said 
Letty,  with  a  cheerful  lack  of  tact.  “  Please 
tell  me.  Was  it  here?  Lately?” 

“It  was  in  Egj'pt — two  years  ago,”  Cuth¬ 
bert  explained  without  enthusiasm. 

“Oh!  when  you  went  to  search  tumbrils,” 
said  Letty  with  an  unlucky  remembrance  of 
her  cousin’s  hints  on  archeology. 

“Search  tumbrils?”  Cuthbert  stopped  short 
— then  the  ends’  of  his  dark  mustache  quivered 
slightly.  Letty  crimsoned.  It  was  an  in¬ 
stant  before  she  spoke. 

“I  think  it’s  very  rude  of  you  to  laugh,” 
she  said  with  bitter  indignation. 

“  Laugh !  Why,  Miss  Kent,  I  assure  you - ” 

“Yes,  you  did!  I  saw  you,”  the  girl  broke 
in  hotly. 

“Indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of  laughing.  It 
— w’as  an  entirely  natural - ” 

“You’re  not  telling  the  truth,”  said  Letty, 
at  her  bluntest. 

Cuthbert  flushed  to  his  forehead.  “Real¬ 
ly — ”  he  began,  his  voice  cold. 

Mrs.  Elliot  had  signaled  and  Letty  rose. 

“You’re  not!  You’re  not!”  she  whispered 
fiercely,  and  followed  the  other  women  from 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Elliot  drew  her  to  a  sofa  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  patting  her  hand  now  and  then 
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for  encouragement.  Coffee  was  served  and 
all  the  ladies  seemed  to  talk  at  once.  Letty 
was  silent,  but  she  lent  one  ear  to  their  de¬ 
lightful  gossiping  even  while  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  Mr.  Cuthbert’s  detestable 
conduct.  She  felt  sore  and  wretched,  but 
she  held  her  head  high  above  her  velvet  and 
lace,  and  she  was  thinking  with  regret  of  cut¬ 
ting  things  that  she  might  have  said,  when 
the  men  came  trooping  in.  “Miss  Kent?” 
she  heard  some  one  say  beside  her,  in  very 
humble  tones,  and  looked  round  to  see  the 
offender  at  her  elbow.  Her  heart  softened 
unexpectedly.  How  could  she  help  it?  His 
deference  was  so  charming. 

“Isn’t  there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  my 
peace?”  the  enemy  continued.  “Your  slip 
of  the  tongue  did  seem  funny — I’m  trying  to 
tell  the  truth,  you  see — one  is  always  so 
supercilious  about  the  things  one  knows — 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  offending  you — I - ” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right!”  broke  in  Letty,  very 
uncomfortable,  and  wriggling  upon  the  sofa 
after  the  manner  of  fifteen  and  a  half.  “  Let’s 
not  talk  about  that — I’d  rather  hear  your 
ghost  story.” 

Cuthbert  looked  down  at  her  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

“It’s  too  long  to  tell  you  now,  but  perhaps 
if  I  may  have  another  chance  of  meeting  you 
before  I  sail — ”  He  paused  expectantly. 

Letty  met  his  eyes  with  blank  incompre¬ 
hension.  Then  she  realized  with  a  sensation 
amounting  to  rapture  that  this  man — this 
grown-up  man — was  asking  leave  to  call  on 
her.  Her  eyes  grew  wide  and  she  faltered. 
“Oh!”  she  broke  in  at  last.  “You  don’t — 
you  don’t  know  how  old  I  am.” 

Cuthbert  looked  utterly  bewildered.  “Is 
that  necessary?”  he  stammered. 

“I’m  not  sixteen  yet — not  for  five  months,” 
confessed  Letty,  sorely  pressed.  “  Cousin 
Marian  just  dressed  me  up  to-night  to  fill  a 
place.  I’d  love  to  talk  to  you  again,  but — 
you  see - ” 

The  silence  was  eloquent.  Cuthbert  stared 
at  her  for  one  dumfounded  moment,  then  he 
threw  back  his  head  with  a  peal  of  laughter 
that  made  Mrs.  Elliot,  across  the  room,  look 
toward  them  with  secret  misgiving.  He  sat 
down  beside  the  girl  and  considered  her  with 
eyes  that  danced  behind  his  gla.sses,  but  his 
deference  was  not  one  whit  abated  as  he  asked : 

“Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Elliot  would  not 
approve?” 

“Mrs.  Elliot ?  Oh,  no ! — but  mother  doesn’t 
let  me — ”  She  stopped  miseralily. 


The  man  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Let  me  stop  in  and  take  you  and  Mrs. 
Elliot  for  a  ride  some  afternoon,”  he  said. 
“That  would  be  more  informal.  Could  I 
do  that?  Will  you  be  here  any  afternoon 
this  week?” 

“I’m  going  home  to-morrow,  but  I  always 
stop  in  on  Fridays  after  my  music  lesson,” 
said  Letty,  restored  to  her  accustomed 
enthusiasm. 

“Friday  it  is,  then,”  said  Cuthbert,  “if 
your  cousin  permits.  Will  you  shake  hands 
on  it?” 

Letty  grasped  his  hand,  beaming,  and 
Cuthbert  went  to  find  his  hostess.  He  spent 
some  time  saying  good  night.  The  last  guest 
had  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold  than 
Mrs.  Elliot  swooped  down  upon  Letty  and 
embraced  her  rapturously. 

“You’re  a  great  success  at  dinner  parties, 
you  dear  child.  Why,  you’re  a  wonder! 
I’m  proud  of  you.” 

Dick  Elliot  came  in,  laughing,  from  the 
hall,  glad  to  give  vent  to  the  amusement  that 
his  every  glance  at  Letty  had  kept  fresh 
throughout  the  evening. 

“Well,  Miss  Letitia,”  he  cried  boister¬ 
ously,  “how  did  you  enjoy  the  party?” 

Letty  had  flopped  ufxin  the  flixir  and  was 
tenderly  removing  a  French  slipper  from  her 
right  foot. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Dick!”  she  said,  and  turned 
a  radiant  glance  upon  him.  “I  think  it  was 
perfectly  splendid!” 

“And  how  did  you  like  old  Cuthbert?” 

Letty  was  nursing  her  foot  in  both  hands. 
“He’s  simply  grand!”  she  answered  with 
conviction. 

Mrs.  Elliot  took  her  husband’s  arm,  and 
spoke  in  his  ear  as  they  went  up-stairs  behind 
the  stately  Letty,  who  walked  on  air,  her 
slippers  in  her  hand. 

“Henry  Cuthbert  is  coming  to  take  us  for 
a  ride  on  Friday,”  she  said. 

“Friday!”  exclaimed  Dick  Elliot,  turning 
toward  her.  “  He  sails  day  after  to-morrow — 
Thursday.” 

Mrs.  Elliot  looked  at  him  triumphantly, 
with  an  eye  on  the  unconscious  Letty.  “Not 
for  a  month,”  she  breathed,  and  smothered 
her  laughter  in  his  sleeve. 

“Not  for  a  month!”  cried  Dick,  stopping 
short. 

He  broke  into  a  low  whistle  as  he  looked 
from  his  laughing  wife  to  the  unconscious 
figure  above  them.  From  the  top  step  Letty 
turned  to  smile  at  them  a  dreamy  good  night. 
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There  isn’t  any  big  story  about  him,” 
said  his  friend.  “He  just  worked-  I 
mean  he  did  till  he  disappeared.  I  knew 
him  better  than  any  one,  b^use  in  the  Life 
Class  his  easel  was  next  to  mine;  but  he 
never  said  much  about  himself;  he  talked 
only  about  the  Old  Masters,  who  were  as 
priests  to  him.  He  had  a  queer  beginning. 
The  first  thing  he  can  remember  is  a  big,  bare, 
ugly  orphan  asylum  somewhere.  What  made 
him  think  of  Art  in  such  a  place  nobody 
knows.  But  he  did  think  of  it,  got  hungry 
for  it,  began  having  dreams  about  pictures. 
And  one  night  he  got  out  of  the  window  and 
ran  away — to  be  an  artist.  He  was  only 
fourteen,  and  small  for  his  age.  But  he 
worked  his  way  somehow  to  Chicago,  and 
came  here  to  the  Art  Institute  School,  one 
day  six  years  ago,  a  hungry-looking  little 
chap  in  asylum  clothes.  And  he’s  been  here 
off  and  on  ever  since. 

“No  one  knew  how  he  lived  in  those  first 
years — until  one  day  I  happened  to  see  him 
working  as  a  waiter  in  a  lunch-room.  Then 
I  found  that  all  through  the  winter  he  had 
been  getting  up  before  daybreak,  reaching 
the  lunch-room  at  six-thirty,  and  working  till 
nine;  from  there  he  came  here  and  worked 
at  his  easel  till  a  quarter  of  twelve;  then  to  the 
lunch-room  for  the  rush  hours,  and  back 
here  at  two;  more  painting  till  five;  then  an 
hour’s  rest,  and  the  lunch-room  from  six  till 
seven-thirty;  and  after  that  he  was  usher  in 
a  theatre.  That’s  an  awful  day.  You  know 
working  at  an  easel  isn’t  the  same  as  being 
lazy. 

“  But  it  didn’t  seem  to  hurt  the  little  chap. 
WTien  he  was  standing  at  his  easel,  or  perch^ 
’way  up  on  a  four-foot  stool  with  a  drawing- 
pad  across  his  knees,  those  big  eager  eyes  of 
his  looked  as  if  there  was  just  one  place  on 
earth  for  him,  and  he’d  found  it.  He  was  a 
fast  worker;  he  began  in  the  Elementary  Cla.ss, 
worked  right  up  through  the  Intermediate 
into  the  Antique,  next  the  Gallery,  and  later 
the  Life  Class,  and  last  winter  he  was  with 


me  in  Advanced  Life.  And  he  has  a  future. 
His  work  is  crude  but  powerful,  and  has 
grown  better  steadily  month  by  month.  His 
pictures  have  already  won  medals;  and  when 
I  last  saw  him,  he  was  delighted  over  his  first 
three  commissions  for  portraits.  I  don’t 
know  where  he  is  now.  But  one  thing  I’m 
sure  of.  If  he’s  alive — he’s  p)ainting.  That’s 
all.  The  Art  was  bopn  in  him,  and  it  simply 
had  to  come.  And  it  has  to  come  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

It  has  to  come.  For  America  is  ever  vital 
with  millions  of  fresh  lives — and  inevitably 
develops.  For  a  century  we  have  been  strain¬ 
ing  to  draw  riches  from  mines  and  prairies 
and  forests  and  mills;  absorbed  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  things)  and  now  we  are  beginning 
to  turn  to  ideals:  first  to  the  rugged  old 
social  ideals  of  justice,  equality,  freedom  for 
all;  and  then  to  esthetic  ideals  of  the  Beauty 
that  uplifts  and  forever  endures.  And  as 
the  p)eopie  rise  to  the  task,  and  the  fight  for 
justice  and  freedom  everywhere  sharpens  in 
the  political  fields,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  just 
for  a  moment  to  the  more  p)eaceful  phase  of 
our  growth,  to  the  stories — joyous,  dramatic, 
inspiring — of  those  who  are  working  for 
Beauty;  and  to  find  that  in  Chicago,  the 
very  center  of  the  Rush  and  the  Grab,  there 
is  rising  a  great  Western  home  of  Art.  It  is 
a  place  of  life  and  high  spirits  and  fun — for 
the  2,000  young  artists  are  boys  and  girls 
of  twenty;  a  place  of  privation  and  sacrifice 
— for  hundreds  live  only  from  hand  to  mouth; 
and  a  place  of  deep  enthusiasms,  of  day-  and 
night-work — ^for  Americans  are  not  afraid  of 
labor. 

There  was  a  Norwegian,  a  tall  young  giant, 
who  at  first  barely  spmke  Engl^h  and  had 
few  friends.  Many  such  young  foreigners 
are  here — Germans,  Italians,  Bohemians, 
Poles,  and  Greeks — and  even  Japanese;  for 
Chicago  is  a  huge  caldron  in  which  the  world’s 
races  are  mix^.  No  one  knew  what  had 
brought  the  young  giant  from  Norway.  After¬ 
ward  they  learned  how  he  had  come  over  to  be 


invitations  to  eat.  He  said  he  took  his  sup¬ 
per  outside.  Once  at  the  supper  hour  he 
had  been  seen  in  an  alley  munching  crackers. 

So  passed  six  months.  In  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  he  got  a  job  at  painting  the  iron  beams 
of  the  Wabash  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad. 
He  joined  in  the  suppers  now,  and  as  his 
English  grew  better  he  joked  and  laughed  at 


and  nickels  and  dimes  all  through  the  studios. 
And  in  the  evening,  in  a  little  burial-place 
in  the  sand  hills  south  of  the  city,  a  score  of 
young  art  students  stood  with  uncovered 
heads,  in  silence,  without  clergy,  listening  to 
the  thuds  of  the  heavy  clods  that  two  of 
them  shoveled  into  the  grave. 

And  that  was  all,  except  a  letter  from  the 
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a  mechanic;  had  happened  one  Sunday  into 
the  galleries;  then  had  come  every'  Sunday; 
and  at  last  had  entered  the  school  studios  to 
make  a  life  work  of  Art.  He  had  no  money. 
So,  though  the  tuition  fees  were  very  low — $25 
for  twelve  weeks,  $6  for  thirty-six  evenings — he 
had  to  work  out  his  tuition  as  a  janitor.  He 
did  odd  j»)bs  for  food.  He  slept  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  an  attic  rented  by  five  young  students. 
They  had  three  double-decker  bunks  for  six. 
He  slept  in  an  upper  bunk,  and  always  came 
in  late.  The  others  had  just  enough  to  live 
on;  each  brought  in  provisions  haphazard, 
as  he  found  a  quarter  or  a  nickel  in  his  pocket 
at  night;  they  cooked  on  one  rickety  stove, 
and  traded  suppers.  But  the  giant  never 
brought  anything  in,  and  quietly  refused  all 


his  companions’  yams,  and  told  strange  leg¬ 
ends  of  the  old  Nor\vegian  fiords  where  he 
had  fished  and  climbed  as  a  youngster.  His 
roommates  became  his  warm  friends.  Many 
others  came  to  like  him.  His  work  at  the 
easel  went  on  and  swiftly  improved,  when  he 
was  not  at  work  on  the  railroad. 

One  night  in  September  he  did  not  come 
home,  but  they  thought  nothing  of  this,  till 
the  next  morning  one  of  them  happened  to 
read  this  obscure  item  in  the  paper:  “Death 
on  the  Elevated.  Young  iron  painter  falls 
from  scaffolding  between  two  cable-cars,  and 
is  crushed.  Body  taken  to  city  morgue. 
Unknown.” 

And  the  attic  was  silent  that  night.  The 
next  day  there  was  a  collecting  of  quarters 
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boy’s  old  father,  a  telegrapher  in  a  lonely  lit¬ 
tle  town  in  Norway.  From  the  letter  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  giant  had  never  missed  a  week 
in  writing  home — and  had  always  been  ea¬ 
gerly  telling  about 
the  new'  home  here 
that  was  soon  to 
be  ready  for  the 
old  man. 

But  in  a  month 
the  attic  —  l)eing 
full  of  Youth  — 
forgot,  and  grew 
merry  as  before. 
Its  inmates  went 
on  laughing  at  Pov¬ 
erty,  made  shrewd 
contrivances 
against  it,  hatched 
wise,  impractical 
schemes  to  make 
huge  fortunes, 
went  on  trading 
suppers  and  to¬ 
bacco  and  working 
at  odd  jobs  for  a 
living  —  went  on 
working  hard  at 
their  easels. 

They  had  glo¬ 
rious  vacations.  One  summer  two  of  them, 
having  grown  rich  to  the  extent  of  $83 
and  one  satchel,  set  out  together  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  At  the  start  they  made  an  art  patron 
of  an  old  Irish  brakeman,  by  sketching 
his  portrait,  and  so  they  rode  free  on  a 
fast  freight  to  New  York.  There  they 
shipped  on  a  big  cattle-boat,  were  deathly 
ill,  but  somehow  tended  the  cattle;  landed  in 
London,  saw  the  galleries;  w’ent  to  Paris,  saw 
the  galleries;  became  inspired,  decided  to  stay 
on;  reached  London  two  weeks. after  their 
empty  cattle-lxxit  had  left,  grew'  humble  and 
repentant  in  the  company’s  office,  told  stories 
that  made  a  tall  Englishman  laugh ;  w'ere 
shipped  back  free,  landed,  took  a  freight- 
train  home  —  and  began  again  at  their 
easels. 

Six  more  w'ent  dow'n  to  the  Ohio,  built  a 
house-boat  and  fared  forth  to  now'here,  with 
paints  and  brushes  ready  to  portray  sea-ser¬ 
pents,  pirates,  or  Hottentots,  anything  in  fact 
that  had  “local  color” — but  they  struck  a 
mud  flat  instead,  and  sank,  and  swam  out 
and  came  sadly  home.  These  are  only  tw'o 
vacation  yams  among  hundreds. 


Some  five  years  ago  a  serious  little  German 
appeared  at  the  studios,  and  went  quietly  to 
w'ork.  Everv'  day  from  nine  until  tw'elve  and 
from  tw'o  until  five,  he  steadily  drew'.  He 
spoke  to  nolxxly.  As  in  autumn  the  days 
grew  shorter,  he  w'ent  away  earlier,  always 
about  one  hour  before  it  grew'  dark;  but  no 
one  knew'  why — until  one  morning  he  walked 
in,  on  his  face  an  anxious  expression,  and 
under  his  arm  an  enormous  bbck  and  red 
rooster!  R(K>ster  and  boy  were  stop|)ed  at 
the  d(Hir,  but,  the  anxious  expression  dce|>- 
ening,  the  good-natured  guard  led  them  into 
the  secretaiy’s  office. 

“What  on  earth  have  you  there?”  asked 
that  astonished  official,  swinging  around 
from  his  desk.  “Your  lunch?”  At  this  the 
old  bird  glared  his  indignant  surprise,  and 
then  grew'  majestic  as  Ix'fore. 

“No,  sir!”  said  the  little  German  stoutly. 
“He  isn’t  a  lunch!  He’s  a  m«)del!”  There 
w'as  a  long  silence,  model  and  artist  eying 
the  secretar)'. 

“Well,”  said  that  gentleman,  growing  red 
in  the  face,  but  restraining  his  mirth,  “why 
did  you  bring  him?  You  must  know'  our 
rule  that  no  model  shall  crow'  in  hours.  Can 
he  pose?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir!  He  can!  I  tell  you  he’s 
no  fool — Ephraim  isn’t !  ”  F rom  the  haughty 
stare  of  his  eye,  old  Flphraim  certainly  w  asn’t. 
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“It’s  this  way,  sir,”  continued  the  boy.  was  certainly  a  beauty,  glossy  black  with 
“You  see  I  ne^  money  to  live  on,  so  I  keep  vivid  scarlet  patches.  But  one  eye  was  even 
chickens  over  on  the  West  Side.  I’ve  got  more  uncanny  than  the  other,  and  as  the 
over  eighty  now,  and  I  make  $io  a  w’eek.  secretary  looked  closer,  he  saw  that  this  eye 
And  Ephraim  is  the  finest  l<H)king  rooster  I’ve  was  of  glass!  He  started, 
got.  Walk  all  up  and  down  South  Water  “Yes,  my  boy,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “you 
Street  and  you  won’t  find  another  like  Eph-  can  try  him  in  the  studio  if  you  like.  Only 
raim.”  And  then,  as  the  solemn  bird  still  please  take  him  away  from  here!” 
stared,  the  secretary  grew  uneasy  and  “All  right,  sir!”  cried  the  delighted  lad. 

ashamed.  “Thanks!  Thanks!” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  he  is  handsome — I  mean  “Rememljer!  No  crowing  in  hours!” 

I  can  see  it,  and  I  beg  his  pardon.  But  why  “All  right!  He  won’t  crow;  he  won’t 

not  paint  him* at  home?”  move  an  inch.  You’ll  see!” 

“Why,  you  see — ”  The  boy  paused,  embar-  And  so  it  proved.  Whether  from  sym- 

ras.sed.  “  It  isn’t  very  warm  in  winter  in  the  pathy  with  his  young  master,  from  deep 
shed.  And  my  aunt  whom  I  live  with,  she  devotion  to  Art,  or  from  pride  before  the 
won’t  have  him  in  the  kitchen.  And  any-  wondering  students  around  him — Ephraim 

way  Ephraim  won’t  pose  there.  He  don’t  never  moved.  When  put  on  his  stool  and 

like  her.  So  I  hoped  you’d  let  me  just  tr)-  shown  exactly  at  what  angle  to  curve  his  great 
him  here.  I  can’t  tell  you  now — I  mean  I’d  shining  neck,  he  became  statuesque,  solemn, 
rather  not — but  I’ve  got  a  fine  scheme,  if  and  fierce,  with  only  now  and  then  a  roll  or 

you’ll  only  let  me  draw  Ephraim.  Won’t  a  flash  of  his  one  impressive  real  eye. 

you?  Just  look  at  him,  sir.  He  hasn’t  That  was  five  years  ago.  A  few  months 

moved  an  eyelash!”  He  hadn’t.  Again  there  back  a  prosperous  young  man  came  in  to  see 
was  a  long  silence.  the  secretary.  It  was  the  little  German. 

“Don’t  you  think  he’s  enchanted?”  asked  The  “fine  scheme”  had  worked  out.  He  is 
the  uneasy  official.  now  the  acknowledged  master  on  pictures  of 

“No,  sir.  He’s  awful  human.  He  eats  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  and  every 

twice  as  much  as  any  bird  I  have.”  Even  kind  of  jwultry.  Not  only  are  his  pictures 

this  did  not  disconcert  the  rooster.  And  he  constantly  appearing  in  all  the  best  American 
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poultry  journals,  but  even  in  journals  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  His  in¬ 
come  is  large.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
snug  farm  over  in  Michigan,  whither  he 
takes  the  handsomest  birds  from  all  over 
the  country.  And  if  there  be  any  young 
reader  of  this  tale  who  is  the  proud  owner  of 
an  Ephraim  Junior,  and  wants  its  likeness 
painted,  let  him  send  his  bird  to  this  chicken 
studio.  But  as  for  old  Ephraim  himself — 
alas!  he  continued  to  be  “awful  human,” 


A  PLACE  OH  PRIVATION.  SACRIFICE.  AND  DEEP 
ENTHUSIASMS. 


eating  twice  as  much  as  the  others.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  pose,  he  even  developed  a  passion 
for  it,  and  posed  by  himself  all  day.  The 
sad  result  was  corpulence,  gout,  and  early 
decay.  Then  one  long  night  of  agony — and 
another  name  to  the  shining  list  of  Art’s 
martyrs! 

There  are  many  more  who  in  different 
ways  are  turning  Art  to  practical  uses.  In 
the  night-school  are  over  seven  hundred 
students,  and  here  are  classes  not  only  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  but  in 
architecture,  mural  decoration,  illustration. 


cartoons,  and  the  designing  of  wall-paper, 
laces,  jewelry,  book  covers,  rugs.  The  b^t  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  city  takes  hundreds  of 
designs  for  oriental  rugs  from  Art  Institute 
graduates,  who  have  studied  for  years  the  • 
work  of  the  Orient,  and  now  themselves  make 
drawings  that  are  sent  to  Persia,  there  to  be  [ 
worked  out  by  the  proud  old  descendants  of 
Cyrus — the  youngest  artists  in  the  world 
thus  becoming  masters  of  the  oldest  art. 

In  another  department  store,  some  years 
ago,  in  a  huge  dazzling  show  window,  there 
worked  a  youngster  who  attracted  big  clus¬ 
ters  of  people  out  of  the  street’s  rush  and 
clatter  by  the  amazing  spee<i  with  which  he 
painted.  “Abraham  Lincoln”  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  “Plighting  Their  Troth”  in  three  min¬ 
utes  and  a  quarter,  and — most  astounding 
record  of  all — “Brutus  Stabbing  Caesar”  in 
one  minute  and  a  half!  Truly  an  American 
artist. 

But  at  night  in  the  school  he  worked  for 
something  different.  In  the  summer  he  went 
back  to  his  Western  village — and  worked. 
He  brought  back  bndscapes  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  teacher.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris — and  worked  harder.  And  now  his 
pictures  are  known  in  many  art  centers  of 
the  world. 

When  at  last  the  Art  Institute  held  a 
special  exhibition  of  his  landscapes  and  gave 
an  evening  reception  in  his  honor,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  friend  found  him 
at  last,  alone  in  the  dark  in  his  studio. 

“Why  on  earth  don’t  you  come  to  the  re¬ 
ception?”  asked  this  friend  impatiently. 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  there  are  people  there 
to  meet  you  who  can  make  your  fortune?” 

“Yes,  I  know.  And  I  am  grateful.  But 
it’s  too  late.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  There  followed 
a  long  silence  in  the  dark. 

“  My  mother — in  the  village — it  was  all  to 
be  for  her.  .  .  .  For  a  year  she  has  been 
dead.” 

All  do  not  succeed.  As  in  Rome  and 
Paris  and  Munich,  in  the  artist  quarters,  you 
find  endless  little  tragedies  of  young  people 
who  starve  and  work  day  and  night  at  their 
easels  without  a  spark  of  talent — so  here. 

There  was  a  woman  of  thirty,  a  court 
stenographer,  who  happ)ened  into  a  picture 
exhibit  one  evening;  and  after  that  she  came 
often,  and  later  she  joined  a  night  class. 
There  she  soon  had  warm  friends,  for  her 
heart  was  big  and  her  s^nse  of  humor  de- 
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licious;  she  told  stories, 
some  amusing  and  some 
very  tragic,  about  scenes 
she  had  witnessed  in 
court.  Once  she  described 
to  her  teacher  three  of 
these  scenes,  and  said  that 
if  she  could  only  paint 
these  three  in  a  lifetime 
she  would  die  happy. 

But  her  work  was 
wretched.  She  saw  this 
and  decided  to  work 
harder.  She  left  the  night 
class,  gave  day  and  night 
to  her  typewTiter,  brought 
her  savings  to  $800,  left 
her  position,  came  back 
to  the  studios,  and  entered 


THE  STUDIO  BENCH  MAKES  AN  ADMIRABLE  DINNER-TABLE. 


IT  IS  EQUALLY  PRACTICABLE  AS  A  MOUNTAIN  TRAIL. 


That  was  two  years  ago. 
And  now,  as  in  the  beginning, 
she  comes  three  nights  a  week 
to  draw,  “just  for  the  fun  of 
it.”  As  before,  she  tells  her 
stories  of  court  life,  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  some  one  who 
can  paint  to  depict  them. 
Five  months  ago  some  one  told 
her  she  ought  to  write.  She 
began.  She  has  written  those 
same  three  scenes  in  a  way 
so  vivid,  direct,  and  dramatic 
that  the  magazine  editor  to 
whom  she  sent  them  has  or¬ 
dered  a  whole  series.  No  fail¬ 
ure  here;  she  had  simply  made 
a  mistake. 

There  is  another  kind  of 
mistake  that  is  common. 


the  all-day  classes.  Here 
she  worked  steadily  for  a 
year — e\'en  daily  through 
the  long  hot  summer.  Her 
work  was  still  wretched. 
But  instead  of  becoming 
jealous  she  grew  only  to 
admire  more  and  more  the 
progress  of  her  more  suc¬ 
cessful  friends,  became 
only  more  reverent  before 
the  serene  old  works  of  the 
masters.  She  sunk  herself 
into  the  whole — ^her  strug¬ 
gle  of  relinquishment  un¬ 
seen.  When  her  money  was 
all  gone,  she  simply  went 
back  to  the  old  court  work. 


AND  IT  HAS  UTHER  USES. 
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A  young  giant  came  from  his  father’s  Mon-  just  let  me  know  and  I’ll  send  you  passes  to  I 

tana  cattle  ranch — to  learn  to  paint.  Fw  come  West.  You  bring  your  paints  and  I’ll  I 

two  years  he  worked,  good-naturedly,  but  supply  the  models.  CowIkjvs,  horses,  rattle-  I 

much  harder  than  he  seemed  to  be  working,  snakes,  and  coyotes — they’ll  all  be  ready  to  | 

for  in  his  big  hand  the  brush  looked  small,  pose.  Boys,  I’m  going  back  and  I’m  glad  | 

Horses  and  cattle  and  buffalo  were  his  hobby,  of  it.  I’ve  made  a  slight  mistake — that’s  all. 

He  attended  horse  sales  and  knew  the  stables  I  wasn’t  bom  to  paint  cattle,  but  to  raise  ’em !  ”  | 

where  the  handsomest  horses — race-horses,  L 

roadsters,  ponies,  and  big  draft  horses —  The  2,000  students  are  not  the  only  sign 
were  to  be  found.  He  had  an  old  chum  in  of  the  West’s  awakening  interest.  For  the 
Lincoln  Park,  a  buffalo,  whom  he  treated  to  picture-galleries  here,  with  their  famous 

plugs  of  tobacco  and  nicknamed  “Old  Black  paintings  by  the  Old  Masters  and  their  con- 

Joe.”  On  smoker  evenings  in  his  studio  he  stant  succession  of  modern  exhibits  of  work 

sometimes  told  the  storj’  of  the  herd  of  10,-  by  American  artists,  are  thronged  by  men, 

000  bison  that  had  thunder^  by  his  father’s  women,  and  children,  rich  and  poor,  from  I 

ranch  some  eighteen  years  ago — the  last  of  city,  village,  ranch,  and  farm — last  year  seven  » 

the  prairie  monarchs.  He  told  countless  hundred  thousand;  the  largest  attendance  0/  1  | 

stories  of  cattle  round-ups.  Often  he  went  any  museum  in  America! 

to  the  stock-yards.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ] 

But  his  pictures  were  frightful  affairs.  At  foreigners  who  come — Germans,  Poles,  and 

last,  after  one  long,  desperate  attempt,  he  Bohemians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Kus.sian  Jews, 

called  a  meeting  in  his  studio  and  displayed  “These  foreigners,”  said  a  shrewd,  kindly, 
his  latest  painting.  All  looked  at  it  in  silence,  obserx’ant  guard  who  has  walked  the  gal-  ! 

“Well,”  he  said  at  last,  veiy’  solemnly,  leries  for  twenty  years,  “ show’ you  how  much  ' 

“boys,  let’s  call  it  healthy,  and  let  it  go  at  real  love  and  appreciation  of  Art  the  millions 

that.”  He  laughed  with  the  others.  “  I’m  of  immigrants  are  bringing  into  America.  1 

through  now,”  he  said.  “It’s  been  lots  of  It’s  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of. 

fun,  and  whenever  you  youngsters  want  air.  Crowds  of  them  come  everx’  free  day,  work- 


A  bALLHKY  IN  THE  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE. 


ing  men,  especially  the  Italians.  And  they  ‘“Well,  sir,’  I  said,  ‘let’s  see  if  I  can’t 
don’t  need  catalogues  or  any  one  to  tell  them  help  you  find  it.  How  did  it  look?’ 
what’s  really  fine.  They  know.  And  they’re  ‘“Just  a  gray  bridge  of  stone,  broken  and 
so  happy  about  it.  You  can  see  the  Art  crumbling  a  little  on  one  side,  overshadowed 
right  in  their  eyes,  in  the  way  they  look  at  a  by  branches  and  flowers  and  vines.  And 
picture.  They  like  a  picture  not  for  its  beside  the  brook,  a  brown  field  studded  with 
money  value  or  the  scene  or  the  storj’  in  it.  blue  asters.  That’s  all.  Except  that  now 
They  like  it  just  for  the  way  it  is  painted.  the  field  and  the  brook  and  the  bridge  have 

“Well,  so  do  a  good  many  Americans,  all  been  blotted  out  by  two  huge  grimy  mills. 

But  most  of  them  are  interested  more  in  the  And  so  I  never  go  back  to  my  home.  I  come 
subject.  One  day  a  nice-looking  old  gentle-  here  to  the  picture  instead.’” 
man  came  up  and  asked  me  for  the  picture 

of  the  C - Bridge.  While  I  was  puzzling  It  was  a  free  day — Saturday  afternoon — 

to  find  out  what  he  meant  I  saw  him  smile.  and  the  galleries  were  crowd^.  A  quaint 
“‘Of  course  you  wouldn’t  know,’  he  said,  little  old  country  lady,  a  bit  drowsy,  but 
‘But  to  me  it’s  the  loveliest  picture  of  them  still  eager  to  miss  nothing — leaned  back  on 
all.  I’ve  come  hundreds  of  times  just  to  see  a  big  deep  lounge;  beside  her  sat  a  little  girl, 
it.  I  guess  it  must  have  been  moved.’  bolt  upright,  eyes  wide  open;  and  beside  the 
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little  girl  sat  a  solemn  staring  doll.  All  three 
gazed  at  the  “Mother  and  Child”  in  the 
corner.  Slowly  the  grandmother’s  arm  tight¬ 
ened  around  Betty,  and  with  the  same  mater¬ 
nal  instinct  Betty’s  chubby  hand  tightened 
around  her  doll. 

“He  knew  what  he  was  paintin’,  Betty — 
didn’t  he?” 

“Yes.”  An  awed  whisper. 

“Most  as  well  as  if  he’d  been  a  mother 
himself.”  Grandma’s  old  eyes  twinkled. 
“A  real  mother — like  you  an’  me.” 

“Yes!  Like  you  an’  me!  He — he  really 
— did  quite  well — for  a  man — didn’t  he?” 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered,  loose-jointed 
man  of  middle  age  came  slowly  along  the 
galler)’.  It  was  again  a  free  day,  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  all  around  him  were  10,000 
men  and  women  and  children.  But  this 
giant  seemed  not  to  notice  the  crowds.  He 
was  here  to  “size  up  the  show,”  and  some¬ 
what  amused  at  himself  for  coming;  his 
strong,  sc}uare  face  was  relaxed  and  curious; 
and  his  heavy,  broad-brimmed  hat  was  set 
firmly  on  his  head — he  was  not  to  lie  taken  in 
by  any  of  this  foolen,-.  When  he  sat  down  on 
a  lounge,  I  took  a  seat  l)eslde  him,  and  he 
soon  grew  friendly. 

“Like  this  show?”  he  asked.  I  assented. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  new  one  to  me,” 
with  a  smile  to  himself.  “I’ll  tell  you  how  I 
happened  to  come.  I’ve  got  a  ranch  over  in 
Iowa,  2,800  acres,  artesian  well,  four  barns, 
and — well,  I  won’t  Ixrther  ye.  The  point  is 
I’ve  got  a  little  Eyetalian  there  who  helps  in 
the  big  kitchen  through  harvest.  When  he 
was  a  cook  in  Chicago  he  was  always  nosing 
round  here,  and  he’s  always  talkin’  alx)ut 
the  pictures — ’specially  a  thing  called  ‘Song 
of  the  Lark.’  Well,  the  little  Dago  talked  so 
much  about  that  picture,  he  got  Sarah  wantin’ 
it — she’s  my  wife.  So  I  jest  kept  quiet  an’ 
made  up  my  mind  on  my  next  stock -yards 
trip  I’d  drop  in  here,  hunt  the  thing  up,  an’ 
if  it  looked  wuth  the  money — buy  it.  Ye 
see,”  he  added  slowly,  “women  like  Sarah 
don’t  often  grow.”  I  told  him  the  price  of 
the  picture.  “What?  Thirty — thousand — 
dolbrs?  Ye  don’t  mean  it!  Say — show  me 
where  it  is!” 

A  moment  later  we  stood  before  the 
“thing,”  just  a  huge  dull  red  sleepy  sun  close 
over  a  harvest  field,  and  in  the  foreground  a 
French  peasant  girl — staring.  The  big  ranch¬ 
man  stood  vtry  still.  The  harsh,  strong  lines 
of  his  face  softened.  His  eyes  grew  bright. 


“Great  guns!”  he  whispered  at  fast.  “The 
little  Eyetalian  was  right!” 

And  a  moment  later,  slowly  and  quite  un¬ 
consciously,  the  broad-brimmed  hat  was  re¬ 
moved.  And  he  stood  there  a  long  time — 
gazing. 

“The  best  part  of  it  is,”  said  one  of  the 
head  officials,  “that  these  pet)ple  go  Iwck 
among  all  the  forty  millions  around  us,  and 
tell  al)out  it.  Some  tell  their  neighbors  it  isn’t 
worth  shucks,  but  most  advise  their  friends 
and  relations  not  to  miss  it  when  next  they’re 
in  town.  I’ve  watched  this  advice  work  in 
my  twenty  years  here,  swelling  our  attendance 
from  a  few  thousand  a  year  up  to  seven 
hundred  thousand.  And  better  still,  some  go 
liack  and  remember  and  get  picture  hungry, 
and  in  true  American  fashion  want  to  do  < 
something  af)out  it. 

“There’s  one  of  the  bravest,  most  refined 
little  women  who  lives  ’way  out  West,  where 
her  husband  is  tied  to  his  mines.  She  came 
here  five  years  ago,  a  delicate  little  invalid, 
her  big  husband  pushing  her  in  a  wheel  chair 
through  the  galleries.  And  they’ve  been  here 
a  dozen  times  since.  She  has  f)egun  bringing 
drawings  of  her  own;  she  asks  me  for  abso¬ 
lutely  frank  criticism,  and  this  she  gets  from 
some  of  our  teachers.  Quite  creditable  work 
she  does,  too.  She  has  told  me  about  her 
ugly  little  mining  town,  and  how  hungrx'  for 
l)eauty  some  of  the  people  are.  And  just 
lately  she  has  had  us  buy  casts  and  a  whole 
little  sch(x)l  outfit.  She’s  starting  an  art 
department  in  the  school  for  the  miners’ 
children.  In  a  few  years  one  of  those  young¬ 
sters  will  show  talent,  and  she’ll  send  him 
here  to  w’ork  in  our  studios.  That’s  the  way 
it  works.  And  she  is  only  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds.” 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  going 
back  to  tell  their  friends — like  the  little  in¬ 
valid  woman,  and  the  big  ranchman  who 
took  off  his  hat.  Thousands  of  teachers  be¬ 
ing  trained  and  sent  out  to  teach  Art  in 
countrj-  schools  scattered  from  Oregon  to 
Texas.  Tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
being  trained  to  life-work  in  the  many  Art 
branches,  and  some  alreiidy  winning  laurels 
abroad — like  the  sixteen  who  had  pictures  in 
the  Salons  of  1904  and  1905  in  Paris.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  beginnings.  And  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  American  Art  lies  wide  and  bright 
ahead.  For  the  hunger  to  create  has  begun. 
And  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  labor. 

“There  isn’t  any  big  story  about  him.  He 
just  worked.” 
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Cinnamon  Fritz  and 
Billdock  County 

By  BROUGHTON  BRANDENBURG 

UlustTAtlons  by  Horace  Taylor 


Did  you  ever  sense  the  kinship  between 
a  Dutchman  and  a  b’ar?”  inquired 
Limpy  Hawes  one  day  as  we  were  waiting 
for  the  afternoon  rush  to  the  menagerie  after 
the  performance  in  the  big  main  tent.  “Jest 
look  at  Mr.  Louie  Owgoost  Plumpernickel 
with  the  sack  o’  malt  under  his  vest,  over 
there  watchin’  Black  Bob’s  capers.  I  tell  ye 
they  is  blood  between  the  Dutch  and  b’ars, 
some  place  the  t’other  side  of  Adam.  Mebbe 
sence.”  He  dropped  his  quid  of  fine-cut 
neatly  into  a  stake  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
by  that  sign  I  knew  that  the  old  circus  man 
was  started  on  one  of 
his  great  narratives. 

“Only  a  few  years 
back  they  was  a  b’ar 
and  a  Dutchman  w'ith 
us  that  put  a  whole 
new’  wrinkle  in  South¬ 
ern  hist’ry.  Mebbe  you 
mind  the  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent  went  on  his  first 
big  b’ar  hunt  down 
South,  and  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  was  full  of  the  do- 
in’s.  Well,  that  was  the 
year  this  settin’  hatched. 

“Down  in  Billdock 
County,  Tennysee,  thes¬ 
is  some  mountains  and 
a  few  people.  The 
mountains  is  rough  and 
the  people  is  wuss,  but 
they  know  a  blue  jay 
from  a  tin  bird  whistle, 

I  tell  ye.  One  of  them  is  old  Curt  Barker, 
who  has  morgidges  on  half  the  farms  the 
people  hasn’t  dried  up  and  blow’ed  off  of. 
He’s  tried  all  the  political  offices  in  the 
county  from  shurruf  to  prosecutin’  attorney, 


and  might  ’a’  taken  a  whack  at  probate 
judge  if  he’d  ben  able  to  write  his  name  and 
keep  his  tongue  in  his  mouth  w’hile  he  done 
it,  but  he  long  sence  picked  out  the  job 
with  the  most  tantalizin’  lucre  on  the  fringes, 
the  job  o’  State  senator,  and  he’s  hung  right 
to  it  like  a  feather  to  a  merlasses  pie.  They 
say  no  political  melon  cuttih’  at  Nashville 
was  a  success  unless  Curt  did  the  slicin’. 
And  there  w’am’t  no  leavin’s. 

“Well,  sir,  the  railroads  and  the  lumber¬ 
men  hadn’  been  wantin’  very  much  from 
Old  Curt  that  year,  and  as  the  more  prop- 
putty  he  got  in  Billdock 
County  the  bigger  ta.xes 
he  had  to  pay.  Curt 
was  kind  o’  short.  Poor 
season  for  melons !  One 
day  he  set  in  the  Dun¬ 
can  House  bar  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  mighty  oneasy  in 
his  boots  about  jest  w’ho 
ne.xt  was  goiri’  to  hand 
him  somethin’,  if  at  all. 
He  hears  the  travelln’ 
men  talkin’  about  the 
President’s  big  b’ar 
huntin’  and  how  much 
some  of  the  city  sports 
up  North  would  pay  to 
jine  in  a  big  b’ar  hunt 
on  hossback  like  that 
and  so  on;  an’  Curt 
Barker  gits  an  idee.  As 
Doogan-Dhugann  says. 
Curt  knowed  it  by  sight 
right  away,  for  he’d  had  two  or  three  l)c- 
fore. 

‘^Why  not  give  a  big  b’ar  hunt  in  Billdock 
County?  He  might  git  one  o’  the  newspaper 
boys  in  Nashville  to  do  the  advertisin’. 
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charge  a  big  price  lo  ihe  hunters,  and  kind  o’ 
tease  a  few  chips  inta  the  kitty. 

“  Mebbe  it  might  make  some  diflfurunce 
that  there  •warn't  no  b'ars  in  Billdock  County. 

“  They’d  been  one  seen  eight  year  before, 
though,  fifty  mMes  eastward.  So  the  idee 
growed  on  Curt  and  the  man  behind  the  bar 
at  the  Duncan  got  int’rust«d  an’  seen  to  it 
that  that  idee  didn’  run  short  of  the  kind  o’ 
water  that  makes  an  idee  grow  fast.  How  a 
few  hours’  drouth  will  wither  one  o’  them, 
too! 

‘‘The  first  thing  we  heard  of  the  idee  was 
when  it  was  growin’  so  fast  Curt  Barker  was 
skeered  he  couldn’  come  up  to  it.  One  day 
in  Bowlin’  Green,  Kentucky,  we  was  je.st 
gittin’  on  the  lot  when  a  spindle-legged  young 
feller  with  a  cig’rette  hangin’  from  the  lower 
southwest  corner  of  his  face  drove  up  in  a 
liv’ry  rig  in  a  hurry'  and  asts  for  the  lx>ss. 
The  Old  Man  was  jest  makin’  some  changes 
in  the  parade  and  was  right  beside  me  at  the 
head  o’  the  critter  waggins. 

“‘Say,  mister,  sorry  I’m  in  a  hurry,’  says 
the  young  smart  aleck,  ‘but  I  want  to  buy  a 
second-hand  b’ar.’ 

“The  Old  Man  looked  him  over,  kind  o’ 
slow. 

“‘What  do  you  want  with  one  of  my 
b’ars?’  says  he. 

“‘Well,  I’ve  alius  heard  you  w’as  square. 
I’ll  let  you  inside  this  deal,’  says  the  young 
feller.  His  name  was  Rubadow,  Rufe  Ruba- 
dow.  Banner  reporter  and  friend  of  Barker’s. 


‘Here’s  straight  talk,  as  the  Injuns  says;  look 
at  this  advertisement,’  says  he. 

“By  jingy  hickles,  I  think  I  got  one  yit  in 
my  wallet.  .\-ha,  here  we  are.  See: 

“HUNTERS  OF  BIG  GAME 
Join  the 

GREAT  BARKER  BEAR  DRIVE 

“On  the  srcond  of  October  in  the  wilds  of  the 
mountains  of  Billdock  County,  Tenn.,  will  begin  a 
great  drive  for  bears  and  other  large  game  under  the 
leadership  of  that  famous  Southern  gentleman  and 
huntsman,  the  Hon.  Curt  Barker,  of  Barkersville, 
Billdock  County.  Notable  Northern  gentlemen  of 
national  prominence  are  among  the  party  formed, 
and  a  few  more  at  $ioo  per  gun  are  desired  to  com¬ 
plete  the  cordon. 

“Accordin’  to  Mister  Rufe  Rubadow  them 
lines  scattered  round  the  Northern  papers 
had  jest  natchelly  played  heck.  Purt’  near 
sixty  big-bugs  and  small  pertaters  mixed  had 
writ  to  say  they  was  cornin’.  All  Billdock 
County  was  crazy,  for  every  man  critter  in  it 
was  already  told  off  as  guide,  gun-carrier,  or 
hoss-holder  at  $5  a  day  to  some  one  of  them 
sixty  dum  fools.  Every  hound  dog  in  that 
end  of  the  State  had  been  rounded  up  in 
Barkersville  for  the  sumpshous  event,  and 
nobody  hadn’  slept  none  for  a  week  ’cause  of 
the  anvil  chorus  them  dogs  kept  up  o’  nights. 
Every  boss  that  was  any  good  was  hired,  and 
Curt  Barker  had  give  promissory  notes  to 
pay  for  preparations  till  his  arm  was  stiff 
with  the  onusual  exercise  of  signin’  ’em. 
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“But  while  them  jjeople  was  willin’  to  do 
anythin’  Curt  Barker  told  ’em,  at  $5  a  day, 
they  was  kind  o’  oneasy  about  there  bein’  no 
b’ars.  Says  one  old  feller: 

‘“Them  sixty  gents  is  cornin’  dowm  to  shoot 
somethin'  and  bringin’  some  ammynishun 
that  hurts.  Danged  if  they  don’t  shoot  live 
critters  of  some  kind  even  if  they  ain’t  no 
b’ars,  and  the  pussons  that  has  been  savin’ 
they  is  b’ars  might  get  injurded  accidental 
like.’ 

“They  got  all  worked  up  till  the  crowd 
gethered  at  the  store  one  night  and  goin’  up 
to  Curt’s  house  told  him  plain  and  flat  they 
wouldn’  jine  in  no  b’ar  drive  when  there 
wasn’  no  hide’s  hair  bigger’n  a  red  fox  in  the 
whole  county.  They  said  it  was  too  on- 
healthy  even  at  $5  a  day. 

“Old  Pop  Teeters,  who  was  so  obligin’  he 
never  had  two  ghirts,  offers  to  take  an  old 
buffalo  robe,  make  a  b’arskin,  and  go  up  on 
one  of  the  hilltops  in  plain  sight  and  cavort 
around  a  little  and  take  his  chanct.  The 
boys  was  skeered,  though,  that  the  dogs  might 
trail  too  well  to  Pop  Teeters,  he  bein’  kind 
o’  timid  in  relation  to  soap  and  water.  Then, 
too,  the  boys  all  said  they  had  to  be  b’ar 
tracks  and  plenty  of  ’em.  Pop  Teeters  said 
if  the  shoemaker’d  get  busy  with  him  fore  and 
aft  next  mornin’  he’d  make 
more’n  enuff  tracks,  and 
goes  out  in  the  mud  in 
front  of  the  store  on  all 
fours  to  show  sjjecimens. 

No  good,  says  the  boys  to 
Curt  Barker;  this  warn’t  no 
hunt  for  mountain  ba¬ 
boons.  They  must  have  a 
b’ar  or  they  all  goes  over 
the  mountains  to  see  kin¬ 
folks  when  the  first  big 
day  come. 

“Upshot  was — Rufe 
Rubadow  w’ith  $300  and  a 
political  pass  in  his  p<x'ket 
went  huntin’  for  the  near¬ 
est  circus,  which  was  us, 
to  git  a  b’ar. 

“There  was  old  Emmy  with  her  two  cubs, 
but,  by  Gosh  A’mighty,  if  they  ever  let  that 
old  edgecated  grizzly  loose  in  Billdock,  Curt 
Barker  wouldn’  ’a’  been  able  to  poll  a  vote 
in  the  next  two  year.  The  sloths  warn’t  the 
right  kind  either,  but  old  Cinnamon  Fritz, 
the  same  old  joker  that  bust  up  the  Lieder- 
kranz  with  his  nose,  he  was  gettin’  purty  well 
along,  was  kind  o’  moth-eaten,  didn’  have 


but  three  teeth  left  and  they  didn’  meet, 
couldn’  dance  on  a  ball  no  more,  and  didn’ 
want  to  do  nothin’  anyhow  but  eat  ’n’  drink 
and  lay  in  a  warm  comer  and  have  Hans 
Meyer  rub  his  head.  , 

“By  jingy  hickles,  when  I  give  the  b’ars  to 
Hans  Meyer  after  Mendelbaum  went,  them 
two  jest  took  to  each  other  like  Eyetalian 
brothers.  Either  one  wara’t  happy  lessen 
the  t’other  was  around.  Hans  was  alius 
callin’  the  b’ar  ‘  Fritzie,  liebchen,'  or  else 
'Mein  lieber  Fritzie,  he  vas  a  fine  oldt  fat 
poy,  vasn’t  it,  yah,  yah,  Fritzie?’  and  old 
Fritz  would  close  his  eyes,  draw  up  his  upper 
lip,  pull  down  his  lower  one,  and  say: 

“‘£ — yah — ah — ah.'  He  was  alius  turri- 
ble  fond  of  human  bein’  sassiety  anyhow,  as 
you’ll  see  in  a  minnit  when  I  come  to  it. 

“Well,  sir,  the  Old  Man  sends  Fritz,  and 
turnin’  to  me  says,  winkin’  slow  like:  ‘Limpy, 
you  go  along  with  Mister  Rubadow  to  Bill- 
dock  County.  Jine  us  again  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alabamy.  Mebby  by  that  time  you’ll 
have  picked  up  a  good  b’ar  for  nothin’,  third- 
handed.' 

“Take  m’oath,  trouble  jest  follers  me 
around  whistlin’  at  me  and  makin’  signs.  I 
had  plenty  of  it,  you  bet  your  back  teeth,  be¬ 
fore  we  got  to  a  little  way  station  jest  edgin’ 
on  Billdock,  but  I’ll  jump 
over  all  the  trouble  up  to 
then. 

“Ye  see  the  hunters  was 
cornin’  fn  the  front  door  of 
Billdock  by  the  way  of 
Nashville  and  the  L.  &  N. 
the  ne.xt  Wednesday,  and 
this  Sunday  evenin’  we  was 
sneakin’  in  the  back  door 
from  another  little  jerk¬ 
water  railroad.  All  this  was 
Rule’s  idee,  he  not  wantin’ 
anybody  but  a  few  to  know 
any  more  about  the  b’ar 
than  that  it  was  loose  in 
Billdock  County.  Byjing, 
they  knowed  that  all  right, 
purty  durn  quick. 

“Well,  sir,  we  dumb  up  that  mountain 
from  midnight  till  four  o’clock;  then  we  slept 
till  eight  with  Fritz  in  the  middle  under  the 
one  boss  blanket  we  had,  becuz,  dang  his  hide, 
he  wouldn’  sleep  no  place  but  the  very  most 
warmest.  At  daybreak  we  turns  him  ltx)se 
and  I  requests  him  to  get  up  in  the  woods 
and  ack  wild  as  heck.  But  he  missed  his 
mornin’  bottle  of  beer  and  Dutch  sassage  that 
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Hans  alius  give  him,  so  he  was  j)eevish  and 
didn’  wanta  be  wild.  He  sttxid  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road,  rared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  a- 
sayin’  kind  o’  pitiful  like: 

“‘£ — yah — e  yah — ah — ah.' 

“P(K)r  old  home-lovin’  devil,  bein’  left  up 
there  to  l)e  pestered  by  a  lot  o’  hound  dogs 
and  shot  at  by  a  lot  o’  captains  of  industry’! 

“  ‘  (lood-by,  old  feller,’  I  calls  back  out  of 
the  buggy.  ‘  Wish  you  giHKl  luck  and  many 
happy  returns.  .\s  the  hymn  feller  says: 

Your  tlays  are  glidin’  swiftly  by. 

You  can't  detain  them  a.s  they  fly.’ 

“We  passed  an  early-risin’  old  yap  on  a 
gray  mare  goin’  up  to’rds  where  we’d  left  the 
b’ar  standin’  in  the  middle  o’  the  road  rub- 
bin’  his  eyes,  an’  we  must  ’a’  gone  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  when  we  heard  somelnxly  yellin’ 
like  a  Jew  pedler  that’s  kist  a  quarter — then 
a  boss’s  hoofs  makin’  stones  fly.  I  looks  up 
the  road  where  it  winds  around,  and  seen  the 
old  mare  with  her  tail  and  head  up,  runnin’ 
away  like  a  gun-waddin’-bumt  rabbit,  and 
hangin’  round  her  neck  was  the  old  citizen, 
stjuealin’  like  a  pig  under  a  gate.  I  sensed 
right  away  what  was  wrong. 

“‘Mister  Rubadow,’  says  I,  ‘better  whip 
up.  That  feller  has  jest  met  Fritz.  Fritzie 
has  woke  up  to  a  realizin’  of  the  lonesomeness 
up  there  and  is  trydn’  to  ketch  up  with  us.’ 

“  Purty  soon  we  seen  him  lopin’  along  like 
a  racin’  camel,  and  I  reckon  I  knowed  jest 


about  how  that  mare  and  the  old  feller  felt 
when  they  seen  him  a-comin’. 

“Fritz  could  l)eat  us  all  holler,  so  we 
stopped  and  argied  with  him,  but  all  he  would 
do  was  whine  and  hug  me  round  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  So  I  jest  gits  his  collar  and  chain  and 
a  staple,  takes  him  up  in  the  wtxxls,  and  ties 
his  lock-spring  dow’n  with  a  cotton  string 
under  his  chin  where  he  can’t  reach  it. 
Then  I  sets  fire  to  the  end  of  the  string,  leavin’ 
about  twenty  minnits  burnin’  length  on  it, 
and  after  Pd  lied  to  him,  tellin’  him  I  was 
cornin’'  back,  we  drives  away  to  Ijeat  the 
Dutch,  and  long  about  noon  gits  to  Barkers- 
ville. 

“  (!urt  Barker  lakes  me  to  his  house  and 
says  he  relies 
on  my  valyble 
critter  axperi- 
ence  to  help 
him  handle  the 
hunters  that 
was  cornin’  the 
next  aftermxrn 
from  up  North. 

The  boys,  kind 
o’  excited, 
wanted  to  know 
where  the  b’ar 
was  and  if  Kufe 
got  one,  and 
Curt  Barker 
told  ’em  all 
that  he  had 
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’ranged  to  have  one  brung  from  Nashville 
the  next  momin’. 

“Bein’  full  of  hay  and  fodder  for  the  bosses, 
the  town  looked  like  a  manger.  Men  and 
guns  was  standin’  round  every  place  and 
everybody  was  so  stage  frighted  already  that 
two  of  Lang  Trot’s  boys  was  walkin’  lame, 
while.  Tudy  Leonard  had  writ  for  a  glass 
eye. 

“’Course  I  was  botherin’  some  about  Cin¬ 
namon  Fritz  and  the  burnin’  string,  kind  o’ 
feelin’  the  fire  might  go  out  and  them  Nim- 
rods  would  go  up  the  hills  to  find  their  game 
tied  to  a  tree  to  make  easy  shootin’.  An’ 
they  might  think  Curt  was  too  obligin’.  I 
didn’  worry’  none  after  four  that  afternoon,  by 
jingy  hickles.  Grandpap  Sam  Ed  Trot  was 
seen  jest  about  that  romantic  hour  cornin’ 
bilin’  down  the  road,  lickin’  his  old  nag  like 
all  tarnation,  with  Grandma  Tabithy  Ann 
Trot  up  on  her  knees  on  the  back  seat 
pointin’  out  the  back  curtain  with  a  old 
muskit. 

‘“B’ars!  B'ars!  B'arst' 

“You  could  hear  the  old  man  yellin’  half 
a  mile. 

“‘Run  tell  Curt  Barker  they’s  two  geny- 
wine  b’ars  up  our  way.  One  chased  Joe 
Taber’s  chickens,  t’other  come  right  inta  my 
house  and  took  my  corn  pone  right  offen  my 
pan,’  squeaks  the  old  feller  when  he  got  his 
breath. 

“By  Sam,  that  little  burg  was  plumb 
crazy,  the  horses  kickin’  and  neighin’,  the 
men  and  wimmen  all  yellin’  and  talkin’,  and 
them  gol-blame  hound  dogs  one  hundred 


at  a  time  goin’  ‘  Ah-hoo,  yep,  yep,  ah-hoo-oo, 
ah-hoo-oo.’ 

“Rufe  went  out  and  laid  down  behind  the 
com-crib  and  I  purt’  near  swallered  my 
terbacca  keepin’  my  face  straight. 

“Purty  soon  in  come  Lew  Doty  and  his 
folks,  hollerin’  that  a  big  b’ar  was  playin’  tag 
with  their  Jersey  calf.  Mister  and  Missus 
Dave  Willis,  bein’  short  of  live  stock,  rid  in 
on  a  cow.  Then  Curt  Barker’s  own  brother 
arriv’  with  his  folks.  He  had  his  grand- 
mammy,  that  had  rheumatiz,  flat  on  a  bed 
tick  in  the  back  o’  the  spring  waggin  and 
every  bounce  she’d  holler. 

“There  wasn’t  many  more  people  left  out¬ 
side  Barkersville,  and  they  answered  present 
before  dark.  So  there  wasn’  no  more  news  of 
Fritzie.  He’d  ’a’  been  shot  at  forty  times  if  the 
people  who  owed  Curt  Barker  money  hadn’ 
knowed  how  anxious  Curt  was  for  b’ars  in 
Billdock.  Nobody  ’lowed  the  b’ars  had 
come  from  any  place  but  the  mountains. 
But  I  knowed  there  was  more  doin’s  on  the 
way,  and  set  tight  and  held  my  hat  for 
bumps.  I  wuz  feelin’  as  if  the  doctors  had 
said  to  call  in  the  fambly. 

“Grandpap  Willis  shook  his  finger  at  Curt 
Barker  an’  said,  ‘You  and  the  devil  hes  done 
this.  Curt.  There  wasn’t  never  no  b’ars  in 
Billdock  afore;  now  the  mounting  is  jest 
natchelly  alive  with  ’em.’ 

“Well,  sir,  ’bout  eight  o’clock  two  stage¬ 
loads  of  them  hunters  come  in  onexp)ected 
and  they  purt’  near  had  a  fit  when  they  heard 
the  b’ar  news.  I  was  axpectin’  Fritzie  any 
minnit. 
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“’Course  everybody  tried  to  go  to  l>ed 
axcupt  a  few  that  was  willin’  to  set  up  and 
hear  them  visitin’  Nimnxis  blowin’  alK>ut 
shootin’  lions,  elephants,  and  moose,  and  so 
on.  One  feller  named  Dinwiddie  had  killed 
everythin’  from  a  peccarj’  to  a  pianner-bird 
and  had  choked  black  leopards  with  his  fists — 
that  was  what  he  was  tellin',  mind  ye.  Now, 
this  feller  Dinwiddie  and  two  others  fills  their 
pipes  and  goes  walkin’  up  the  road  in  the 
moonlight.  I  was  jest  ready  for  anythin’, 
but  as  my  luck  run  I  was  goin’  up  to  my 
room  to  git  some  terbacca  when  1  hears  some¬ 
body  yellin’: 

“  ‘  Ye-ow,  ye-ow !  (Jit  away.  Y e-ow !  ’  and 
then  some  heavy  runnin’.  I  knowed  Fritzie 
had  come.  Down  I  jumps  and  as  I  come 
out,  them  big  hunters  was  jest  shootin’  by, 
Dinwiddie  in  the  lead.  Seems  they  met 
Fritzie  up  the  road,  and  he’d  tried  to  hug 
’em,  he’s  so  glad  to  l)e  round  human  folks 
after  bein’  out  there  in  all  the  dark  and  the 
cold. 

“Well,  sir,  I  hikes  out  as  fast  as  I  can,  but 
Fritzie  was  already  in  town  and  I  knowed 
somebody  would  {x>p  him  in  a  minnit,  so  I 
goes  a-canterin’  to  where  he  was  nosin’  round 
under  a  apple-tree  and  I  calls  to  him  and 
tells  him  to  come  ketch  me,  and  away  I  goes 
through  town,  Fritzie  laffin’  all  over  like 
b’ars  kin  laff,  lopin’  at  my  coat-tails. 

‘“Save  that  brave  feller,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
save  him,’  was  jest  one  of  the  things  I  heard 
among  the  yellin’,  the  shootin’,  and  the 
hound  dogs,  but  we  went  bilin’  by  Curt 


Barker’s,  the  store,  and  on  into  the  dark  and 
round  the  back  way,  where  I  yanked  Fritz 
into  a  com-crib  and  laid  down  with  him  and 
put  him  to  sleep.  Tell  ye  what,  I  was  feelin’ 
i)ad. 

“Well,  sir,  that  place  purt’  near  foamed 
over,  but  Fritz  and  me  kept  quiet,  and  long 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  momin’  I  heard 
Rufe  Rubadow  whistlin’  here  and  there  and  I 
called  him  round.  We  sneaks  out  by  the 
orchard  and,  crost  the  pastcher  and  off  up  the 
road,  takin’  Fritzie  whinin’  and  sleepy  away 
from  the  human  beehive  bubblin’  over  with 
the  sperit  of  the  chase.  I  couldn’  breathe 
hardly  till  we  got  out  o’  town. 

“  ’Bout  a  mile  up,  we  set  down  on  a  rock, 
Fritzie  between  us,  and  held  a  council  o’  war. 

“‘What  in  tarnation  we  goin’  to  do?’  says 
Rufe. 

Eyah-ah-ah-whiff'  says  Fritz. 

“  I  jest  shook  my  head. 

“‘If  we  don’t  git  the  fool  brute  out  of  here, 
this  b'ar  wUl  sheer  some  oj  these  b'ar  hunters  to 
death* 

“Up  an’  down  and  back  an’  forth  we  fig- 
gered  the  matter  and  finally  fixed  it  up  that  I 
should  go  out  to  old  man  Trot’s  empty  house, 
two  miles  up  the  hill,  and  keep  Fritz  until  the 
morn  in’  of  Wednesday,  when  I  was  to  take 
him  over  in  the  woods  and  lose  him  if  1 
could,  then  sneak  back  to  town.  There  was 
where  the  flag  went  down.  I  might  ’a’ 
knowed,  though,  I  might  ’a’  knowed  it. 

“  By  jinks,  the  next  momin’,  I  bein’  gone 
an’  Rufe  asleep,  a  Ixiy  come  ridin’  in  from 
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the  neardest  telygraft  station  with  a  telygram 
for  me  from  the  Old  Man  sayin’: 

‘“Hans  Meyer  run  away.  Coming  to  his 
chum.'" 

Hump,  some  friend  of  Mister  Hawes  on 
his  way  to  jine  the  hunt,’  says  Curt  Barker. 
‘Let  ’em  aU  come^’  and  then  he  forgets  all 
about  it  and  takes  another  drink.  VVliile  I 
was  babyin’  the  big  game  of  that  hunt  out  in 
that  cabin,  livin’  on  com  pone  and  sow-belly, 
that  fool  Dutchman  was  a-hastenin’  to  the 
rescue,  cornin’  to  save  the  trained  wild  game. 
Tuesday  afternoon  Rufe  comes  a-gallopin’ 
up  and  hollers  out : 

“‘Great  hoss-snakes,  Hawes,  they’s  a 


the  station  and  was  covered  with  mud  and 
burrs.  The  first  batch  of  hunters  was  jest 
cornin’  back  from  a  walk  to  examine  the  b’ar 
tracks  and  the  waggins  while  the  rest  from 
the  afternoon  train  was  cornin’  up  the  hill.  I 
had  to  do  somethin’  quick. 

“‘Why,  Mister  Barker,’  I  says,  ‘7  don’t 
know  this  feller.  He’s  crazy.  We  better 
shut  him  up  some  place.' 

“  Poor  Hans!  I  can  hear  him  now  howlin’ 
all  night  in  that  com-crib  and  them  hunters 
talkin’  about  the  crool  treatment  in  them 
parts  of  the  onfortunit  insane. 

“I  didn’  dare  leave,  with  Hans  on  the  spot; 
and  Rufe  had  to  stay  there  to  run  the  ap- 


••RfFE  KNOWED  POP  WOULD  AT  LEAST  GIT  THE  DOOR  OPEN." 


fool  furriner  down  at  Barker’s  that  knows 
you  and  he’s  blattin’  all  around  callin’  for  his 
b’ar! ’ 

“Well,  sir,  he’d  brung  a  extra  boss  and  I 
shuts  Fritzie  in  the  house  and  we  goes  a- 
poundin’  in. 

“‘Ach,  see  der  awful  mans,’  hollers  Hans 
when  be  first  ketched  sight  of  me;  “say,  you 
Limby  Hawes,  you  is  my  frent  no  more  as  yet. 
You  stole  mine  darlings  lieber  Fritzie  to  die 
him  in  dese  awful  places.  Oh,  you  dirty  bum, 
you  dirty  loafer!  ’ 

“Oh,  my  gorry,  he  was  ravin’  wild!  He 
had  walked  that  morning  all  the  way  from 


pearunces,  yet  P'ritzie,  who  was  goin’  to  play 
b’ar — real  wild  b’ar  in  the  woods — and  git 
killed  next  day,  was  shut  up  in  Trot’s  cabin 
eatin’  corn  pone.  I  knowed  he’d  never  tiy- 
to  break  out,  bein’  so  skeered  of  them  lone¬ 
some  woods,  and  we  was  as  anxious  as  an 
old  maid  at  a  fortune-teller’s.  But  Rufe 
hired  Old  Pop  Teeters  to  ride  out  early 
next  momin’  to  git  some  fool  thing  that  had 
been  left  in  the  house.  Poor  old  innercent, 
obligin’  cuss.  Rufe  knowed  Pop  would 
at  least  git  the  door  open,  and  ’bout  what 
the  stiff-jointed  old  man  would  do  then, 
Rufe  was  too  desprit  to  keer.  They  say  Pop 


••IJH,  MV  OOLLV,  Sl'CH  A  IIL’llf.lN’  ANU  KISSIN'  AND  DUTCH  1.0VIN'I" 


crawled  most  of  the  way  back  down  them  bit,  the  old  man  remembered  he’d  killed  two 
hills.  with  a  fence  rail  but  couldn’  kerry  ’em  in. 

“My  boy,  I  can’t  tell  ye  the  axcitement  Them  hunters  was  jest  plumb  crazy.  If  I 
the  day  of  the  hunt.  Them  hound  dogs  looked  like  I  felt,  I’d  ’a’  been  mistook  easy 
a-hooin’  before  daybreak  and  men  on  boss-  for  the  driver  of  a  hearse. 
l)ack  ridin’  off  south  and  ridin’  off  north  “  By  en  by,  ’bout  ten  o’clock,  they  was  all 
startin’  round  to  make  the  great  ring.  The  gone  and  I  set  on  the  steps  at  Barker’s 
war  warn’t  nothin’  to  the  doin’s  in  Billdock  ’mong  the  wimmen  and  the  childum,  while 
that  mornin’,  with  Hans  Meyer  jabberin’  them  fellers  was  off  gittin’  the  worth  of  their 
and.swearin’  in  the  corn-crib  back  of  Barker’s  $ioo  and  e.xtras  each,  and  me  with  one  eye 
and  the  boys  at  the  cracks  pokin’  sticks  at  on  the  corn-crib  and  t’other  up  the  road, 
him.  Jest  what  partic’lar  kind  of  hell  was  cornin’ 

“I  hadn’  had  no  sleep  and  no  fit  terbacca  down  it  I  didn’  know,  but  I  knowed  it  was 
to  put  in  my  mouth  in  so  long  I  was  purt’  cornin’. 

near  crazy,  and  they  bein’  several  doctors  “Couple  hours  and  in  walked  one  feller 
’mong  them  hunters  I  didn’t  know  when  holdin’  his  daddy  on  a  mule.  One  of  the 
they  was  goin’  to  git  interested  in  pore  Hans  hunters  had  shot  a  heifer  in  the  woods,  about 

and  ast  him  some  questions.  My  livin’  a  dozen  more  was  diggin’  round  an  old  coon 

Moses,  the  names  he  called  me  whenever  he  hole  that  the  hound  dogs  had  run  some  rab- 
seen  me!  bit  in,  the  feller  says,  and,  says  he,  somehow 

“But  them  hunters  was  too  crazy  about  somebody’d  bountifully  ventilated  his  dad- 
Ij’ars.  Dinwiddie,  who  knowed  everx-thin’  dy’s  off  leg.  Then  two  city  hunters  come  in 
and  then  some,  had  seen  three  more  in  the  walkin’  kind  o’  soft,  leadin’  their  nags  and 
woods,  two  black  and  one  big  she  cinnamon,  sayin’  they  hadn’  lieen  on  hossback  before 
and  Curt  Barker  ’lowed  there  must  be  twenty  sence  they  was  huntin’  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
inside  the  ring  they  was  formin’.  Curt,  with  tains.  If  they  was  ridin’  then  I  bet  it  was 

Rufe  a-ridin’  with  him  and  five’r  six  partic’-  nightmares.  I  alius  kerry  a  little  court-plas- 

lar  big-bugs,  was  to  start  closin’  in  last  and  ter  and  they  was  dum  grateful. 

Rufe  had  a  private  scheme  to  steer  for  the  “All  day  them  valyunt  Nimrods  was  drib- 
Trot  cabin,  knowin’  there  would  be  where  the  blin’  back,  one’r  two  at  a  time,  and  every  one 
tracks  Cinnamon  Fritz  had  been  makin’  round  had  seen  a  b’ar  and  some  had  shot  at  ’em  and 
over  them  hills  would  be  freshest.  Jest  as  drawed  blood.  Pore  old  Fritzie,  I  hoped  they 

they  was  waitin’,  income  pore  old  Pop  Teet-  was  all  lyin’.  The  chanct  was  in  my  favor 

ers,  sayin’  seven  b’ars  was  holdin’  a  house  on  that.  Though  with  him  loose  for  half  a  day 

party  out  at  Trot’s.  After  he  realized  he  was  it  seemed  kind  o’  funny  that  he  hadn’  come 

ackshully  back  to  town  and  not  even  b’ar-  to  town.  Mebbe  he  had  all  the  company  he 
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wanted  or  mebbe  the  worst  had  ackshully 
happened. 

“Long  about  five  o’clock,  when  they  was 
quite  a  little  squad  back,  a  awful  racket 
and  yellin’  broke  out  down  the  valley  ’bout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  town,  dogs  a-hooin’, 
men  yellin’  and  so  on,  and  everybody  that 
could  stir  a  stump  goes  off  that  way,  leavin’ 
me  settin’  on  the  steps  by  the  bosses  and 
mules,  one  eye  still  on  the  amateur  lunatic 
in  the  com-crib  and  t’other  on  the  shad- 
ders  beginnin’  to  gether  on  the  road. 

“Then  by  the  jumps  o’  Juno,  I  seen  some¬ 
thin’  cornin’  down  the  road — a  kind  of  a 
yeller  ball  on  the  long  bounce.  It  was  Fritz 
a-humpin’  it  inta  town.  He  looked  like  he 
was  goin’  some,  but  he  warn’ — he  was  so 
tired;  and  behind  him  come  about  two  million 
of  them  hound  critters  still  goin’  ‘.\h-hoo, 
yep,  yep,  ah-hoo-hool’  If  they  come  too 
dost  Fritzie  would  stop  and  slap  their  jaws, 
then  start  gallopin’  ag’in.  ’Way  back  the 
road  was  jest  plumb  full  of  bosses  and  men 
ridin’  like  a  Oklahomy  land  rush. 

“I  run  out  to  meet  Fritz,  but  he  was  near 
’nuff  to  hear  Hans  by  now  and  he  went  pilin’ 
by,  straight  through  the  house  and  out  to  the 
com-crib,  me  after  him,  not  knowin’  what 
I  was  goin’  to  do  with  him  when  I  got  him. 
He  throws  his  paws  up  ag’in  the  latch  and 
it  come  undone. 

“Oh,  my  golly,  such  a  huggin’  and  kissin’ 
and  Dutch  lovin’!  Oh,  I  tell  ye  there  is 
l)Iood  lietwi.xt  the  Dutch  and  b’ars  some 
place.  Then  I  jumps  in  b’tween  ’em,  yanks 
’em  apart,  and  shoos  Fritz  into  the  crib,  and 
says: 

‘“Ye  dang  fool,  pay  ’tenshun  or  I’ll  run 
a  corn-cob  in  yer  eye.  Come  away  and  meb- 
l)e  they  won’t  find  him.’  Then  I  gits  the 
fool  Dutchman  inta  the  milk  house,  trips  him, 
and  locks  him  in  there. 

“When  I  come  out  the  yard  was  full  of 


men  and  bosses  and  dog  critters  and  they 
was  surroundin’  the  com-crib.  They’d 
found  him. 

‘“Be  kerrful  now;  wait  till  I  git  a  shot 
through  the  cracks!’ 

“‘Hey,  I  got  as  much  right  as  you  to 
shoot!’ 

“‘Hold  on,  you  two  ain’t  the  only  ones  in 
the  hunt.  I  ain’t  the  kind  of  a  sport  that’ll 
see  good  game  shot  in  a  trap.’ 

“That’s  the  way  the  row  begun  and  the 
argymint  got  hot,  I  tell  ye. 

“‘Listen  to  me,  gentlemen;  we’ve  got  this 
magnificent  b’ar  alive,  first  ever  ketched  in 
this  whole  country  round,’  says  Curt  Barker, 
which  wam’t  no  lie.  ‘Let’s  have  a  grand 
raffle  to  see  which  o’  you  gentlemen  takes  him 
home’ 

“Well,  sir,  that  done  it.  After  supper  and 
the  dressin’  of  gunshot  ’n’  other  wounds,  they 
raffles  till  midnight.  Some  Toledo  brewer 
wins  the  b’ar  and  Curt  works  me  in  to  the 
job  of  takin’  the  prize  North.  I  gits  a  muz¬ 
zle  and  a  half  a  ton  o’  chains,  and  persuades 
Hans  Meyer  to  sneak  away  in  the  night 
peaceful  like.  Yes,  and  somehow  that  To¬ 
ledo  feller  couldn’  onderstand  how  that  b’ar 
broke  loose  and  got  away  in  the  railroad 
yards  in  Nashville.  He  jest  couldn’  see  how 
it  happened. 

“Well,  sir,  all  them  hundred-dollar-a-head  ‘ 
sports  was  plumb  tickled  to  death.  Local 
papers  up  North  when  they  got  home  was  full 
of  the  b’ars  they’d  killed.  As  they’s  leavin’ 
they  sung  to  Curt  Barker  standin’  on  his 
steps: 

For  he’s  a  jolly  good  feller, 

For  he’s  a  jolly  good  feller. 

“‘Rememljer,  Mister  Barker,’  Dinwiddie 
sings  out,  ‘we’re  all  cornin’  back  next  year.’ 

“Says  old  Curt  to  hisself: 

‘“By  Judas  Priest,  not  if  I  know  it.’’’ 


Roosevelt  on  the 
Nature  FaKirs 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK 


ED/TOK'S  Note. — It  is  about  time  to  call  a  halt  upon  misrepresentative  nature  studies. 
Utterly  preposterous  details  of  wild  life  are  placed  before  school  children  in  the  guise  of  truth. 
Wholly  false  beliefs  have  been  almost  standardized.  Only  by  an  authoritative  protest  can  the 
fraud  be  exposed.  At  this  juncture  it  is  fitting  that  the  President  should  come  forward. 
From  every  point  of  view  he  is  the  person  in  the  United  States  best  equipped  for  the  task,  and 
we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  fire  the  first  gun,  so  to  speak,  with  a  charge  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt's  vigorous,  clear-cut,  earnest  English. 

''T''HEODORE  ROOSEVELT  is  the  have  i>een  already  reported  upon,  and  to 
X  world’s  authority  on  the  big  game  watch  only  for  what  may  be  unknown  to 
mammals  of  North  America.  His  writings  science. 

are  fuller  and  his  observ'ations  are  more  com-  These  methods  have,  naturally  enough,  re¬ 
plete  and  accurate  than  those  of  any  other  suited  not  only  in  notes  for  which  Dr.  Mer¬ 
man  who  has  given  the  subject  study.”  riam  claims  accuracy,  but  in  specimens  by 

This  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer-  means  of  which  the  scientists  of  the  Biolog- 
riam.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  ical  Survey  have  been  enabled  materially  to 
Survey,  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  natural  advance  zoological  knowledge.  From  ^ar 
histoiy-  and  whose  e.xtensive  field  experience  sjxx:imens  sent  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  Mis¬ 
fit  him  to  pass  judgment  on  the  comparative  sissippi,  the  scientists  succeeded  in  reinstating 
value  of  writings  about  the  wild  animals  of  a  species  of  which  they  knew  little.  He  gave 
this  continent.  to  the  Biological  Survey  the  only  cougar  series 

Dr.  Merriam  says  that  the  truthfulness  of  extant  in  the  museums  of  the  countiy- — a 
none  of  the  field  notes  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  series  of  males,  females,  and  immature  speci- 
has  ever  been  doubted.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  mens  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
field  methods  clearly  account  for  the  accuracy  for  comparative  purposes.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
of  his  writings,  for  he  makes  his  notes  on  the  also  given  the  Washington  scientists  speci- 
spot.  W’eights  and  measurements  are  taken  mens  of  the  plains  wolf,  of  the  ordinaiy  coy- 
at  once,  and  these,  with  other  obserx’ations.  ote,  and  of  the  Colorado  bears,  which  have 
are  set  down  forthwith,  in  order  that  nothing  been  extremely  helpful  in  the  work  of  secur- 
may  be  left  to  the  possible  fickleness  of  mem-  ing  final  knowledge  of  these  animals, 
or)'.  Moreover,  Mr.  Roosevelt  goes  into  the  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  observes 
field  knowing,  to  quote  Dr.  Merriam,  “what  land  mammals,  Mr.  Roosevelt  watches  the 
is  not  known  of  animals.”  That  is  to  say,  small  reminders  of  the  wilderness  that  are 
if  he  falls  in  with  the  chance  of  observing  not  far  from  his  window  every  day,  winter 
wolves,  cougars,  bears,  or  other  creatures  of  and  summer — for  of  course  he  is  not  entirely 
the  wild,  because  of  the  breadth  and  accuracy  cut  off  from  nature  merely  because  he  hap- 
of  his  knowledge  he  is  able  to  eliminate  at  pens  to  live  in  the  White  House.  He  knows 
once  from  his  study  the  habits  or  traits  that  the  birds  as  he  does  the  big  game  animals  of 
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the  West,  and  in  his  almost  diiily  walks  he 
watches  for  the  cardinals,  the  juncos,  the  nut¬ 
hatches,  and  the  whitethroats  with  the  same 
keen  eye  that  watches  elsewhere  for  the  bear 
or  the  elk. 

WHAT  MR.  ROOSEVELT  SAYS 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  who  ap¬ 
proaches  nature  with  so  sincere  an  interest 
and  who  himself  obsarves  so  accurately  should 
admire  the  writings  of  John  Burroughs  and 
other  nature  students  who  record  truthfully 
what  they  see  in  the  fields  and  the  woods. 
Equally  natural  is  it  that,  with  hundreds  of 
his  fellow  citizens  who  have  smelled  the  smoke 
of  the  camp-fire  and  have  taken  the  night  sky 
for  a  blanket,  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  detest 
the  misrepresentation  of  nature’s  ways. 

The  other  night  in  the  White  House  while 
sitting  before  a  w’ood-fire  suggestive  of  the 
camp,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about 
the  recent  books  of  some  of  the  nature 
“realists,”  and  of  certain  nature  “students” 
who  declare  in  their  prefaces  that  all  they 
have  set  down  is  true. 

Now,  for  a  long  time  the  men  who  have 
studied  nature  with  a  view  to  learning  its 
truths  have  believed  that  the  fiction  that  is 
put  forth  as  fact  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
writers  has  injured  the  cause  of  nature  study. 
These  men  have  been  stirred  to  alarm  or  in¬ 
dignation  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  school 
boards  of  the  countrj’  in  adopting  as  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  for  the  use  of  the  children 
some  of  these  fantastic  animal  stories  which 
the  w’riters  claim  are  true  to  the  minutest 
detail. 

These  things  were  in  my  mind  when  I 
asked  Mr.  Roosevelt  what  he  thought  about 
the  subject,  and  he  showed  by  his  answer 
that  they  had  been  in  his  own  mind  for  a 
long  time. 

“I  don’t  believe  for  a  minute,”  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  “that  some  of  these  men  who  are 
writing  nature  stories  and  putting  the  word 
‘  truth  ’  prominently  in  their  prefaces  know  the 
heart  of  the  wild  things.  Neither  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  certain  men  who,  while  they  may 
say  nothing  specifically  about  truth,  do  claim 
attention  as  realists  because  of  their  animal 
stories,  have  succeeded  in  learning  the  real 
secrets  of  the  life  of  the  wilderness.  They 
don’t  know,  or  if  they  do  know,  they  indulge 
in  the  wildest  exaggeration  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  they  are  strengthening  their 
stories. 


“.\s  for  the  matter  of  giving  these  books 
to  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
them  the  facts  of  natural  history — why,  it’s 
an  outrage.  If  these  stories  were  written  as 
fables,  published  as  fables,  and  put  into  the 
children’s  hands  as  fables,  all  would  be  well 
and  good.  As  it  is,  they  are  read  and  be¬ 
lieved  because  the  writer  not  only  says  they 
are  true  but  lays  stress  upon  his  pledge. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  children  of 
the  country  should  be  taught  a  false  natural 
history  than  why  they  should  be  taught  a 
false  physical  geography. 

“Dropping  the  matter  of  the  school-books 
for  a  moment,  take  the  stories  of  some  of  the 
nature  writers  who  wish  to  be  known  as  real¬ 
ists.  Realism  is  truth.  A  writer  like  Stew¬ 
art  Edward  White  is  true  to  nature;  he  knows 
the  forest  and  the  mountain  and  the  desert; 
he  puts  down  what  he  sees;  and  he  sees  the 
truth.  But  certain  others  either  have  not 
seen  at  all,  or  they  have  seen  superficially. 
Nature  writing  with  them  is  no  labor  of  love. 
Their  readers,  in  the  main  persons  who  have 
never  lived  apart  from  the  paved  street,  take 
the  wildest  flights  of  the  imagination  of  these 
‘realists’  as  an  inspired  word  from  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  nature.  It  is  false  teaching. 

SOME  UNNATURAL  NATURE  STORIES 

“Take  the  chapter  from  Jack  London’s 
‘White  Fang’  that  tells  the  story  of  a  fight 
between  the  great  northern  wolf.  White  Fang, 
and  a  bulldog.  Reading  this,  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  London  knows  much  about  the 
wolves,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  their  fighting,  or  as  a  realist  he 
would  not  tell  this  tale.  Here  is  a  great  wolf 
of  the  northern  breed;  its  strength  is  such 
that  with  one  stroke  it  can  hamstring  a  horse 
or  gut  a  steer,  and  yet  it  is  represented  as 
ripping  and  slashing  with  ‘long,  tearing 
strokes’  again  and  again  and  again  a  bull¬ 
dog,  not  much  more  than  a  third  its  size, 
and  the  bulldog,  which  should  be  in  ribbons, 
keeps  on  fighting  without  having  suffered 
any  appreciable  injury.  This  thing  is  the 
very  sublimity  of  absurdity.  In  such  a  fight 
the  chance  for  the  dog  would  be  only  one  in 
a  thousand,  its  victory  being  possible  only 
through  getting  a  throat  grip  the  instant  that 
the  fight  started.  This  kind  of  realism  is  a 
closet  product. 

“In  the  same  book  London  describes  a 
great  dog-wolf  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lu- 
civee,  a  northern  lynx.  This  is  about  as  sensi- 
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ble  as  to  describe  a  tom  cat  tearing  in  pieces 
a  thirty-pound  fighting  bull  terrier.  Nobody 
who  really  knew  anything  about  either  a  lymx 
or  a  wolf  would  write  such  nonsense.  Now, 
I  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood.  If  the 
stories  of  these  writers  were  written  in  the 
spirit  that  inspired  Mowgli  and  we  were  told 
tales  like  those  of  the  animals  at  the  Council 
Rock,  of  their  deliberations  and  their  some¬ 
thing  more  than  human  conclusions,  we 
should  know  that  we  were  getting  the  very 
essence  of  fable  and  we  should  be  content 
to  read,  enjoy,  and  accept  them  as  fables. 
We  don’t  in  the  least  mind  impossibilities  in 
avowed  fairy  tales;  and  Bagheera  and  Baloo 
and  Kaa  are  simply  delightful  variants  of 
Prince  Charming  and  Jack  the  Slayer  of 
Giants.  But  when  such  fables  are  w'ritten 
by  a  make-believe  realist,  the  matter  assumes 
an  entirely  different  complexion.  Men  who 
have  visited  the  haunts  of  the  wild  beasts, 
who  have  seen  them,  and  have  learned  at 
least  something  of  their  ways,  resent  such 
gross  falsifying  of  nature’s  records. 

HOW  A  CARIBOU  IS  NOT  KILLED 

“William  J.  Long  is  perhaps  the  worst  of 
these  nature-writing  offenders.  It  is  his  sto¬ 
ries,  I  am  told,  that  have  been  put,  in  part, 
into  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  order  that  from  them  the  children  may 
get  the  truths  of  wild  animal  life. 

“Take  Mr.  Long’s  story  of  ‘Wayeeses,  the 
White  Wolf.’  Here  is  what  the  writer  says 
in  his  preface  to  the  story:  ‘Every  incident  in 
this  wolf’s  life,  from  his  grasshopper  hunting 
to  the  cunning  caribou  chase,  and  from  the 
den  in  the  rocks  to  the  meeting  of  wolf  and 
children  on  the  storm-swept  barrens,  is  mi¬ 
nutely  true  to  fact,  and  is  based  squarely 
upon  my  own  obser\’ation  and  that  of  my 
Indians.’ 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  of  Wayeeses 
is  filled  with  the  wildest  improbabilities  and 
a  few  mathematical  impossibilities.  If  Mr. 
Long  w’ants  us  to  believe  his  story  of  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  caribou  fawn  by  the  wolf  in  the 
way  that  he  says  it  was  done,  he  must  pro¬ 
duce  eye-witnesses  and  affidavits.  I  don’t 
believe  the  thing  tKcurred.  Nothing  except 
a  shark  or  an  alligator  will  attempt  to  kill  by 
a  bite  behind  the  shoulder.  There  is  no  less 
vulnerable  point  of  attack;  an  animal  might 
be  bitten  there  in  a  confused  scuffle,  of  course, 
or  seized  in  his  jump  so  as  to  throw  him;  but 
no  man  who  know’s  an^Thing  of  the  habits  of 


wolves  or  even  of  fighting  dogs  would  dream 
of  describing  this  as  the  place  to  kill  with  one 
bite.  I  have  seen  scores  of  animals  that  have 
been  killed  by  wolves;  the  killing  or  crippling 
bites  were  always  in  the  throat,  flank,  or 
ham.  Mr.  George  Shiras,  who  has  seen 
not  scores  but  hundreds  of  such  carcasses, 
tells  me  that  the  death  wounds  or  disabling 
wounds  were  invariably  in  the  throat  or  the 
flank,  except  when  the  animal  was  first  ham¬ 
strung. 

“If  Mr.  Long’s  wolf  killed  the  caribou 
fawn  by  a  bite  through  the  heart,  as  the 
writer  asserts,  the  wolf  either  turned  a  somer¬ 
set — or  pretty  near  it — or  else  got  his  head 
upside  down  under  the  fore  legs  of  the  fawn, 
a  sufficiently  difficult  performance.  Way¬ 
eeses  would  have  had  to  do  this  before  he 
could  get  the  whole  breast  of  the  animal  in 
his  mouth  in  order  to  crush  it  and  bite  through 
to  the  heart.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
wolf  outside  of  a  book  would  be  fool  enough 
to  attempt  a  thing  like  this  even  with  a  fawn 
caribou,  when  the  killing  could  be  done  far 
more  surely  in  so  many  easier  ways. 

“  But  the  absurdity  of  this  story  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  story  of  the  killing  of  a  bull  cari¬ 
bou  by  the  same  wolf,  using  the  same  method. 
‘A  terrific  rush,  a  quick  snap  under  the  stag’s 
chest  just  behind  the  fore  legs  where  the 
heart  lay;  then  the  big  wolf  leaped  aside  and 
sat  down  quietly  again  to  watch.’ 

SECOND-HAND  KNOWLEDtlE  OF  UTIITERS 

“Mr.  Long  has  Wayeeses,  after  tearing 
the  caribou’s  heart,  hold  himself  ‘with  tre¬ 
mendous  will-power  from  rushing  in  headlong 
and  driving  the  game,  which  might  run  for 
miles  if  too  hard  pressed.’ 

“Now  here  Mr.  Long  is  not  thinking  of 
anything  he  has  ever  seen,  but  has  a  con¬ 
fused  memon,’  of  what  he  has  heard  or  read 
of  gut-wounded  animals.  A  caribou  with 
such  a  hurt  may  go  on  for  a  long  distance 
before  it  drops,  and  it  is  wise  not  to  folldw  it 
too  closely,  because  if  not  followed  it  will 
often  lie  down,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  will  be¬ 
come  too  stiff  to  get  up.  But  it  would  seem 
that  even  Mr.  Long  might  know,  what  a  child 
should  know,  that  no  caribou  and  no  land 
mammal  of  any  kind  lives  after  the  heart  is 
pierced  as  he  describes;  whether  followed  or 
not,  the  caribou  would  fall  in  a  few  jumps. 
This,  however,  is  the  least  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  story.  That  Wayeeses  tore  the  heart  of 
the  bull  caribou  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Long 
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describes  is  a  mathematical  impossibility. 
The  wolf’s  jaws  would  not  gape  right;  the 
skin  and  the  chest  walls  with  all  the  protect¬ 
ive  bone  and  tissue  could  not  possibly  be 
crushed  in;  the  teeth  of  the  wolf  could  not 
pierce  through  them  to  the  heart,  for  no 
wolf’s  teeth  are  long  enough  for  the  job,  nor 
are  the  teeth  of  any  other  carnivorous  land 
mammal.  By  no  possibility  could  a  wolf 
or  any  other  flesh-eating  land  mammal  per¬ 
form  such  a  feat.  It  would  need  the  tusks 
of  a  walrus.  Mr.  Long  actually  cannot  know 
the  length  of  a  wolf’s  fang;  let  him  measure 
one,  and  then  measure  what  the  length  would 
have  to  be  to  do  the  thing  he  describes;  and 
then  let  him  avow  his  story  a  pleasing  fable. 
He  will  get  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  the  feat 
would  be  if  he  will  hang  a  grapefruit  in  the 
middle  of  a  keg  of  flour,  and  then  see  whether 
a  big  dog  could  bite  through  the  keg  into  the 
grapefruit;  it  would  be  a  parallel  perform¬ 
ance  to  the  one  he  describes  when  he  makes 
his  picture-book  wolf  bite  into  the  heart  of  a 
bull  caribou. 

“As  a  sort  of  a  climax  of  absurdity  to  this 
‘true  story  of  Wayeeses,’  Mr.  Long  draws  a 
])icture  of  this  wilderness  wolf,  savage  from 
tip  to  tip,  doing  for  some  lost  children  the 
kindly  service  of  leading  them  home  through 
the  forest.  Now  let  me  repeat  that  this 
would  be  all  right  if  the  story  were  avowedly 
a  fairy  tale,  like  Kipling’s  ‘Jungle  Book.’ 
But  it  is  grotesque  to  claim  literal  truthful¬ 
ness  for  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

THE  LYNX  IN  FICTION  AND  IN  FACT 

“I  wonder  sometimes  as  I  read  the  lynx 
stories  of  Mr.  Long  if  this  wilderness  tramper 
ever  saw  a  lynx  to  know  it  at  all  in  any 
real  .sense.  He  has  several  stories  of  the 
lynx.  They  varj'  little  in  their  grotesque 
inaccuracy.  Take  the  stor\’  of  ‘Upweekis 
the  Shadow,’  which  has  place  in  a  little  book 
that  I  am  told  is  used  as  one  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  readers  from  which  .\merican  school 
children  are  expected  to  get  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wilderness  ways.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  absurdities  in  this  lynx  ‘study  ’.  In 
one  place,  for  instance,  Mr.  Long  describes  a 
number  of  lynxes  gathered  around  the  nearly 
eaten  carcass  of  a  caribou,  while  a  menagerie 
of  smaller  beasts,  including  a  pine  marten, 
circulates  freely  among  them.  Now,  of  course, 
a  marten  would  circulate  among  a  company 
of  lynxes  just  about  as  long  as  a  mouse  would 
circulate  among  a  company  of  cats.  But  the 


most  comic  feature  of  Mr.  Long’s  lynx  article 
is  his  account  of  various  desperate  encounters 
he  had  with  the  animal,  which  he  evidently 
regards  as  a  monster  dangerous  to  man. 
We  are  told  by  the  writer  that  a  lone  lynx 
made  him  exceedingly  ‘uncomfortable’  for 
half  an  afternoon.  The  animal  ‘ dogged  ’  him 
hour  after  hour  through  the  wilderness.  He 
tells  of  making  double  time  for  four  miles  in 
order  to  reach  camp  before  night  should  fall 
and  give  the  lynx  the  advantage.  Mr.  Long 
declares  that  he  had  an  encounter  with  the 
lynx  before  he  succeeded  in  driving  it  from 
the  trail.  In  reality,  any  one  is  in  just  as 
much  danger  of  being  attacked  by  a  domestic 
cat  when  walking  through  his  own  garden  as 
Mr.  Long  was  of  being  attacked  by  this  lynx 
of  the  northern  wilderness. 

WRITERS  VOUCH  FOR  MISST.ATEMENTS 

“Once  more  let  me  say  that  if  the  fairy¬ 
tale  mark  were  put  on  the  stories  of  the.se 
writers,  criticism  would  pass,  .\pparently, 
however,  they  wish  to  be  known  as  teachers, 
or  possibly  they  have  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
springs  from  the  belief  that  their  readers  will 
think  of  them  as  of  those  who  have  tramped 
the  wilds  and  met  nature  in  its  gentleness 
and  in  its  fierceness  face  to  face. 

“  Some  of  the  writers  who  at  times  offend, 
at  other  times  do  excellent  work.  Mr. 
Thompson  Scton  has  made  Interesting  obser¬ 
vations  of  fact,  and  much  of  his  fiction  has 
a  real  value.  But  he  should  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  fiction,  and  not  fact. 

“Many  of  the  nature  stories  of  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts  are  avowedly  fairy  tales,  and  no 
one  is  deceived  by  them.  When  such  is  the 
case,  we  alt  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Roberts,  for 
he  is  a  charming  writer  and  he  loves  the  wil¬ 
derness.  But  even  Mr.  Roberts  fails  to  con¬ 
sult  possibilities  in  some  of  his  stories. 

‘‘The  lynx  seems  to  have  an  unholy  fas¬ 
cination  for  these  realists,  and  Mr.  Rolierts 
has  succumbed  to  it.  I  wish  he  had  learned 
a  little  of  the  real  lynx,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Mr.  Long  lynx,  before  he  wrote  the  story 
called  ‘On  the  Night  Trail.’ 

“It’s  a  big  lynx  that  weighs  over  forty 
jKJunds.  A  fifty-pound  lynx  is  a  giant  among 
the  .American  species.  An  ordinary  lucivee 
is  about  the  size  of  a  big  Rocky  Mountain 
Ijobcat.  I  have  seen  a  light-weight  dog,  a 
cross  between  a  bull  terrier  and  a  collie, 
take  a  full-grown,  able-bodied  lynx  out  of 
a  hole,  though  this  is  a  rather  exceptional 
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feat.  When  the  lynx  is  hard  pressed  and 
gets  into  a  good  place  it  will  turn  and  fight 
just  as  a  domestic  cat  will  hght  in  the  same 
circumstances,  but  it  won’t  fight  on  its  own 
initiative.  In  a  hole  it  can  usually  stand  off  a 
good  dog,  but  in  the  open  any  big  fighting 
dog  will  kill  it.  I  have  known  two  ordinary 
foxhounds  to  kill  a  lucivee;  several  times  I 
have  seen  a  Rocky  Mountain  lynx,  or  bob¬ 
cat,  killed  by  a  pack  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
hounds  and  terriers,  and  in  no  case  did  the 
struggle  last  over  a  few  seconds,  the  lynx 
being  killed  so  quickly  that  it  had  no  time  to 
leave  a  serious  mark  on  any  one  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  foes. 

“Now  in  this  ‘  Night-Trail ’  stor\’  of  Mr. 
Roljcrts  a  man  catches  a  lynx  in  a  trap,  ties  it 
up,  puts  it  into  a  bag,  and,  swinging  it  over 
his  shoulder,  starts  through  the  wo^s  with  his 
burden.  On  his  way  the  man  is  attacked  by 
eight  wolves  that  form  themselves  in  a  cres¬ 
cent  at  his  front.  He  is  armed  with  an  ax 
and  as  well  as  he  can  he  fights  off  his  wolf 
assailants.  In  the  crisis,  in  order  to  give  the 
lynx  a  chance  for  its  life  and  perhaps  a  chance 
to  create  ‘an  effective  diversion  in  his  own 
favor,’  the  man  sbshes  the  sack  open,  cuts 
the  lynx’s  bonds,  and  sets  it  free. 

“The  lynx,  according  to  Mr,  Roberts,  goes 
into  the  fray  with  the  wolves  with  a  sort  of 
savage  exultation.  Several  of  the  wolves  re¬ 
ceive  slashes  which  send  them  yelping  out 
of  the  battle.  Now  the  thing  is  so  utterly 
ridiculous  that  any  man  who  knows  both 
the  wolf  and*  the  lynx  loses  patience.  Real 
wolves  would  have  made  shreds  of  a  real  lynx 
within  a  twinkling  of  the  time  they  closed  in 
to  the  attack.  The  animal  of  the  stor)*  would 
have  stood  no  more  chance  with  the  eight 


wolves  than  a  house  cat  would  stand  in  a 
fight  with  eight  bull  terriers. 

“In  one  of  the  books  that  I  understand 
is  used  as  a  supplementary  reader  is  a  story 
of  ‘the  caribou  school.’  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  story  with  patience.  The  writer, 
Mr.  Long,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  book  by  saying  that  the  sketches 
are  the  result  ‘of  many  years’  personal  obser¬ 
vation  in  woods  and  fields.’  He  tells  of  find¬ 
ing  half  a  dozen  mother  caribou  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  little  ones  gathered  together 
in  a  natural  opening  surrounded  by  dense 
underbrush — and  this  was  their  school-room. 
Then  there  follows  a  description  of  the 
mother  caribou’s  method  of  teaching  man¬ 
ners  to  the  young,  of  giving  them  lessons  in 
jumping  and  of  impressing  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  following  the  leader.  Mr.  Long 
allows  little  for  instinct.  He  saj's:  ‘It  was 
true  kindergarten  teaching,  for  under  the 
guise  of  a  frolic  the  calves  were  being  taught 
a  needful  lesson.’  Such  a  tale,  which  the 
school  children  receive  stamped  with  the 
word  ‘truth,’  should  need  no  comment;  and 
it  is  rather  startling  to  think  of  any  school 
authorities  accepting  it. 

“The  preservation  of  the  useful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  animal  and  bird  life  of  the  countr)-  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  creating  in  the  young  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
If  the  child  mind  is  fed  with  stories  that  are 
false  to  nature,  the  children  will  go  to  the 
haunts  of  the  animal  only  to  meet  with  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  result  will  be  disbelief,  and 
the  death  of  interest.  The  men  who  misin¬ 
terpret  nature  and  replace  fact  with  fiction, 
undo  the  work  of  those  who  in  the  love  of 
nature  interpret  it  aright.” 


••  When  Peggy  Stoops  to  Tie  Her  Laces  ” 

By  PARKER  H.  FILLMORE 


TT  ^^HEN  Peggy  stoops  to  tie  her  laces, 
V  V  I  feel  as  oft  I’ve  felt  before, — 
That  ever)'  day  to  former  graces 
Old  Time  is  adding  one  grace  more. 


Oh,  lightly,  Peggy,  pray  pull  lightly! 

For  every  little  jerk  and  start, 

I  vow,  dear,  only  draws  more  tightly 
The  leading-strings  about  my  heart! 


THE  LONESOMENESS 

By  G.  W.  OGDEN 
Illustrations  by  W.  Herbert  Dunton 

I ''ROM  Poison  Creek  to  Horselhief  Canon  near  the  earth  as  in  those  high  plateaus  of 

^  we  considered  a  good  day’s  work,  and  Wyoming,  and  that  night  they  seemed  close 
it  was  dusk  when  we  dropped  down  the  side  enough  to  satisfy  a  child’s  wish  to  have  them 
of  the  gully  that,  back  in  Missouri,  we  should  within  reaching  distance.  They  were  the 

have  called  a  “draw”  and  forgotten.  But  lights  of  security  in  a  night  of  peace,  seeming 

we  knew  that  the  history  of  the  canon  justified  to  urge  us,  like  friendly  hosts,  to  sing  and 

its  title,  and  Chris  said  it  really  was  a  canon  then  to  sleep. 

for  that  part  of  the  country.  He  pulled  up  “I  saw  a  piece  in  a  pa|)er  once,”  Chris 
the  four-horse  team  and  the  wagon  came  to  spoke,  “that  claimed  men  come  down  from  a 
a  stand  with  the  dead  lurch  of  sand-locked  line  of  monkeys,  runnin’  our  jjedigrees  back, 
wheels.  by  zoopers,  just  like  they  do  in  a  stud-book. 

The  new  railroad  had  bridged  the  canon  I  never  did  take  no  stock  in  that  yarn.” 
fifty  yards  alx)ve  us,  and  Chris  was  looking  Chris  fell  silent,  with  such  a  challenge  in 
at  the  structure  of  pine  girders  and  piling  his  attitude  that  I  knew  he  expected  me  to 
with  a  sneer  of  disapproval.  “That  thing’ll  disagree.  “Well,”  said  I,  “what  is  your 
last  about  as  long  as  it  takes  me  to  come  to  theory'?” 

amen,  the  first  time  there’s  a  cloudburst  back  “Indians,”  Chris  replied  with  conclusive 
in  the  hills,”  said  he.  “I’ve  seen  the  water,  emphasis, 
yeller  as  them  there  leggin’s  of  yourn,  come  “Indians?” 

rollin’ down  here  fifteen  foot  high.  It  looked  “Sure.”  Chris  laughed,  a  little  grunt,  a 
funny,  sun  shinin’  and  the  sand  ahead  as  dry  stunted  chuckle  of  a  thing,  as  much  of  a 
as  the  big  road  on  Fourth  of  July.  It  come  laugh  as  he  ever  enjoyed.  It  always  made 
down  there  one  time  when  I  didn't  see  it  a  me  think  of  the  scrub  pines  and  wind-racked 
cornin’,  though;  it  was  so  dark  I  couldn’t  of  cottonwoods  of  that  harsh  land,  where  nature 
seen  a  white  shirt  on  a  gooseberry  bush,  but  apj)eared  to  discourage  all  spontaneous  ef- 
I’d  know  its  voice  if  I  heard  it  ag’in  in  halle-  fort.  “This  is  a  country  that  gits  a  hold  on 
looyer.  That  was  the  night  Burge  McFall  a  man,”  he  proceeded,  with  apparent  irrel- 
found  his  runaway  wife.  Gid-ab,  durn  you;  evance,  “a  hold  that  you  can’t  wiggle  loose 
if  we  don’t  pull  out  for  the  river  we’ll  have  from  nor  outrun.  If  you  go  and  travel  away 
to  smell  out  some  dry  w(X)d  for  our  fire.”  from  it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it’ll  pull  you 
We  made  camp  on  the  low,  gravelly  bank  back.  I’ll  tell  you  when  you  feel  like  a  man. 
of  the  Big  W’ind,  well  out  of  the  track  of  any  Just  about  dark,  horseback,  facin’  northwest, 
water  that  might  come  down  Horsethief  Off  on  your  left’s  a  butte  as  old  as  Adam, 
Cafion  in  the  night.  The  quick  fire  of  cot-  and  a  dang  sight  older,  too,  I  reckon,  with 
tonwood  branches  had  dwindle*!  down  to  a  its  head  knocked  off  as  level  as  a  table,  kind 
red  smudge  of  embers,  which  glowed  and  of  squattin’  down  in  the  dusk  like  an  old 
paled  under  the  touches  of  the  prying  breeze,  man  that’s  gone  the  limit  and’s  waitin’  for 
Chris  put  the  tin  things  off  which  we  had  the  end.  Lonesome  and  creepy  and  full  of 
supped  into  the  box  with  a  clatter  and  a  lame  thoughts  that  kind  of  make  your  hair  raise 
c.xcuse  for  their  condition.  “Wash  ’em  in  the  up  if  you  stop  to  think  it  over — not  because 
morning,”  said  he,  to  which  I  indolently  as-  you’re  afraid,  but  because  you’re  amazed 
sented,  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  done.  at  the  distance  you  can  see  back,  and  you 

There  was  moonlight,  and  it  winked  and  know  that  old  butte  could  tell  you  tales 

flashed  in  a  thousand  alluring  smiles  on  the  about  your  intimate  family  relations  if  you 
rapids  at  the  ford.  The  stars  are  never  so  had  the  sense  to  figure  them  out.  On  the 
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right  of  you’s  a  blur,  gray  meetin’  gray  so 
dost  you  have  to  study  where  the  land  leaves 
off  and  the  sky  sets  in;  ahead  of  you’s  room 
for  a  nation,  and  the  wind’s  cornin’  over  it 
and  takin’  you  clip  in  the  face,  liftin’  your 
hat  rim  and  pourin’  down  into  you  with  the 
smell  of  all  the  wild  things  it’s  passed  over 
on  its  way  down  from  the  hills.  You  know 
where  you’re  goin’,  and  you  know  you’ll  git 
there,  even  if  you  ain’t  no  more  then  a  speck 
in  the  middle  of  nothin’. 

“Monkeys?  A  feller  that  come  down 
from  a  line  of  monkey  granddads  never  felt 
like  you.  You  can  look  under  the  aidge  of 
things  and  see  where  you  got  your  start,  but 
you  don’t  see  no  monkeys.  You  see  wild 
men,  and  fires,  that’s  what  you  see,  and 
you  smell  that  come-on-and-tear-through-the- 
brush  feelin’  of  smoke  and  dried  meat,  and 
you  feel  so  danged  big  and  proud  of  your¬ 
self  you  want  to  stand  up  in  the  stirrups  and 
holler.  Maybe  you  do  holler.  I  have,  many 
a  time.  No  monkeys  in  mine.  Indians,  I 
tell  you;  all  men  that  amounts  to  anything 
comes  down  from  the  Indians;  that’s  my 
opinion.” 

I  felt  that  it  was  all  leading  up  to  the  run¬ 
away  wife  of  Burge  McFall,  so  I  said  noth¬ 
ing.  Chris  began  to  beat  the  bed  of  embers 
with  a  sprig  of  grease-wood,  and  the  wind 
caught  up  tiny  s|)arks  and  whirled  them 
away  into  the  night,  where  they  gleamed 
futilely  a  second,  as  impotent  against  the 
vast  blackness  as  the  crude  theorj’  Chris  had 
projected  into  the  tangle  and  the  mystery  of 
man’s  beginning. 

“  This  countr\’  does  take  a-hold  of  a  man,” 
he  mused,  “  but  it  don’t  come  on  of  a  sudden. 
First  you’ve  got  to  be  afraid  of  it,  next  to  git 
out  of  humor  with  it,  then  hate  it,  and  take 
down  with  the  lonesomeness,  same  as  the 
smallpox,  and  outlive  that.  Some  of  ’em 
don’t  never  git  over  it ;  it  pulls  the  hearts 
clean  out  of  ’em.  It  was  the  lonesomeness 
that  ailed  Burge  McFall’s  wife  the  time  she 
run  away. 

“I  was  herdin’  sheep  for  McFall  that  year, 
l)ein’  green  in  the  country',”  Chris  apologized, 
“and  not  knowin’  any  better.  Burge  was  a 
big-chinned  feller,  with  little  eyes  crowded 
up  close  together.  He  was  as  ugly  as  all  git- 
out,  but  he  had  that  coaxin’  way  about  him 
the  Lord  gives  some  fellers  in  place  of  good 
looks,  and  he  made  a  dash  off  East  one  day 
and  come  back  w'ith  as  purty  a  little  woman 
as  I  ever  saw.  I  don’t  know  where  it  was  he 
married  her,  but  she  come  out  of  a  good¬ 


sized  town  where  she  used  to  teach  paintin’, 
not  house  pointin’,  but  genuine  picture  paint¬ 
in’,  in  the  high  school. 

“It  was  winter  when  Burge  brought  her 
out  here,  and  a  good  many  of  the  amazin’ 
things  was  covered  up  under  the  snow.  But 
she  was  out  of  breath  oh-geein’  and  ah-hain’ 
at  the  surprisin’  things  she  thought  she’d 
seen  on  the  hundred-and-fifty-mile  stage  ride 
from  Casper  over — the  railroad  stopped  at 
Casper  then,  and  I  wisht  it’d  ’a ’stayed  there. 
The  home  Burge’d  fixed  up  for  her  wasn’t 
nothin’  but  a  two-room  log  cabin  with  its 
back  up  ag’in  a  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  a 
yard  in  front  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  tent, 
runnin’  down  to  a  branch  of  the  Big  Popo 
Agie  that  went  breakin’  its  dum  fool  neck 
over  them  big  round  boulders  like  it  was 
afraid  the  ocean’d  seep  through  and  run 
diy  if  it  didn’t  hump  along  and  git  its  little 
speck  of  water  to  it.  Well,  that  girl  just 
stood  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  eyes 
rolled  up  like  one  of  them  barefooted  ladies 
in  a  church  winder,  then  she  walked  over 
and  kissed  that  big  chunk  of  mutton  square 
on  the  face!  I..ord,  some  people’s  taste! 

“It  was  all  right  for  a  while.  Burge  hung 
around  home  for  three  or  four  weeks,  leavin’ 
me  and  two  other  fellers  to  run  the  sheep. 
We  was  a-wonderin’  how  long  it  w’as  a-goin’ 
to  last  when  he  showed  up  at  camp  one  eve¬ 
nin’  and  took  charge  of  things.  For  a  few 
weeks  he  went  home  every  three  or  four  days; 
then  he  was  so  busy  lookin’  after  the  increase 
that  he  got  to  makin’  his  visits  wider  and 
wider  apart,  and  when  shearin’  come  in  the 
spring  he  stopped  goin’  to  court  his  wife  at 
aU. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  right  now  that  if  a  man 
thinks  he  can  be  all  honey  to  a  woman  be¬ 
forehand  and  then  change  his  tune  when  he’s 
married  to  her,  he’s  off.  A  woman  wants  to 
be  courted  right  along,  long  as  she  lives,  and 
if  her  husband  won’t  do  it  somebody  else  will, 
’specially  if  she’s  a  good  looker.  Yes,  and 
I’ve  knowed  ’em  to  do  it  when  her  face’d 
turn  the  aidge  of  a  hoe.  But  that  Scotchman 
was  sheep  mad.  He  lived  sheep,  he  dremp 
sheep,  and  he  et  sheep.  He  had  wool  rolled 
around  his  brains  so  thick  you  couldn’t  ’a’ 
got  at  ’em  with  a  pick.  For  two  months  that 
I  kep’  track  of  he  didn’t  go  near  that  woman 
in  her  little  old  cabin  in  the  foot-hills. 

“You  can  imagine  how  it’d  be  for  a  wom¬ 
an,  when  you  know  sheep  men  go  cracked 
right  along.  I  never  saw  a  henier  that’d 
b^n  at  the  business  five  years  hand-runnin’ 
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that’d  ring  true  if  you  was  to  tap  his  head 
with  a  hammer,  the  way  they  test  soap  kittles 
in  Mezoury,  you  know.  There  that  girl  was, 
all  alone,  with  no  neighbors  to  speak  of,  the 
nearest  bein’  more  than  seven  miles  away, 
with  nobody  to  talk  to  and  nothin’  to  look  at 
but  the  big  wall  of  rocks  that  rose  up  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  crick. 
In  the  day  it  wasn’t  so  bad,  ’cause  the  road 
to  the  Sinks  run  along  the  ridge  back  of  the 
cabin,  and  a  good  many  towerists  and  curi¬ 
osities  of  one  kind  and  another  passed  by 
between  Lander  and  there.  But  come  night 
it  was  different. 

“Still?  Maybe  you  think  it’s  still  here, 
right  now,  but  it  ain’t.  There’s  the  horses 
a-chawin’  and  me  a-gabbin’,  and  if  we  didn’t 
hear  ’em  a-chawin’  we  could  hear  ’em  breathe. 
You  don’t  never  notice  it’s  still  when  they’s 
anybody,  even  a  dog,  to  listen  to  it  with  you. 
That  girl  she  didn’t  even  have  a  dog.  Burge 
he  ne^ed  ’em  all.  Them  sheep  dogs,  you 
know,  they  don’t  go  cracked  like  the  men, 
and  one  of  ’em  can  do  more  with  a  band  of 
sheep  than  twenty  herders.  Of  course  she 
had  her  horse,  but  she  didn’t  know  the  coun¬ 
try  and  was  afraid  to  ride  for  fear  of  gittin’ 
lost. 

“One  day  or  two  days  ain’t  so  bad,  but 
come  to  pass  sixty  days,  one  behind  the  other 
in  a  row',  and  you  out  of  a  high  school  and  a 
town,  and  I  guess  it  gits  tiresome  without  no¬ 
body  to  say  ‘ Is  supper  ready?’  or  even  ‘Go 
to  hell.’  I  know.  I  remember  that  same 
summer  when  I  herded  for  Burge.  I  was 
alone  over  on  Dry  Crick  with  a  band  of  three 
thousand  for  five  weeks,  and  I  begun  to  git 
so  I’d  set  around  on  the  hills  and  talk  to  my¬ 
self,  then  jump  up  all  of  a  sudden  and  look 
around  to  see  who  it  was.  They  ain’t  no  man 
can  tell  what  that  girl  went  through,  but  from 
what  Tom  Cameron,  a  towerist  guide,  tt)ld 
me,  I  can  make  a  purty  good  guess. 

“  Tom  said  at  the  beginnin’  she  used  to  be 
out  in  the  yard  when  he’d  pass  with  a  gang 
of  towerists,  sometimes  fiddlin’  around  her 
posies,  sometimes  paintin’  on  a  board  she  had 
propped  up  on  sticks,  and  she  always  used 
to  wave  back  at  the  tow’erists — you  know 
towerists  always  wave  at  everj'thing,  from  a 
sheep  dog  to  a  squaw — and  smile.  Then  he 
said  she  got  to  shyin’  off,  peekin’  at  ’em  from 
around  the  comer  of  the  cabin,  and  fin’lly 
she’d  take  to  her  heels  and  dig  out  for  the 
door,  like  a  squaw,  when  she  saw  anybody 
cornin’.  That’s  a  bad  sign  in  a  white  woman, 
1  can  tell  you.  And  all  the  time  them  devil’s 


eggs  of  the  lonesomene^  was  a-hatchin’, 
Burge  McFall  he  was  at  the  shearin’-pens, 
keepin’  his  eyes  peeled  between  the  deputy 
county  assessor  that  was  there  countin’  off  the 
sheep,  and  the  wranglers  with  the  brushes 
and  black  paint  a-brandin’  ’em. 

“  Well,  when  two  months  had  passed  with¬ 
out  him  visitin’  his  wife,  he  packs  me  off  one 
morning  with  the  wagon  down  to  Lander  for 
supplies.  It  was  about  forty  mile,  and  it  orto 
took  two  days  to  go  and  three  to  come  back. 
‘Stop  at  the  ranch,’  says  he — he  w’as  proud 
of  the  danged  place,  and  aimed  to  build  a 
whackin’  big  stone  house  there  in  the  fall — 

‘  stop  at  the  ranch  and  tell  the  old  lady  I’ll 
be  home  Saturday  night.’  I  was  glad  of  a 
chance  to  take  her  a  w’ord,  so  I  racked  out 
early  and  kep’  on  the  move  till  midnight, 
when  I  pulled  in  at  the  cabin. 

“I  didn’t  reckon  she’d  care  if  I  roused  her 
out  of  bed  to  tell  her  news  from  her  big- 
jawed  statute  of  a  man,  so  I  made  a  racket 
on  the  door.  I  didn’t  git  no  answer,  and 
thinkin’  she  might  be  afraid  to  stir,  I  yelled: 
‘It’s  Chris,  from  the  shearin’-pens.  Burge, 
he’ll  be  home  Saturday  night.’  But  even 
that  didn’t  fetch  her,  so  I  went  to  the  wagon 
and  turned  in.  Well,  gentlemun,  will  you 
b’lieve  me,  ’long  about  daybreak  here  comes 
Burge,  kickin’  up  the  devil’s  own  racket  as 
he  rode  in,  and  lookin’  kind  of  sheepish  when 
he  saw  me  and  the  outfit  already  there. 

“‘You  made  good  time,’  says  he.  ‘Sure,’ 
says  I ;  ‘  them  boys  is  out  of  t’backer,  and  you 
know  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  t’backer,  don’t 
you?’ 

“‘You  bet,’  says  he. 

“  ‘  Changed  your  mind  about  cornin’,’ said  I. 
He  looked  kind  of  foolish,  leastwise  foolisher’n 
he  always  did  look.  ‘Yes,’  he  ’lowed;  ‘did 
you  tell  her?’ 

“‘Tried  to,  but  couldn’t  git  no  answer,’  I 
told  him,  and  he  went  to  the  door  and  I  be¬ 
gun  feedin’  my  team.  Next  I  noticed  of  him 
he  W’as  standin’  in  the  open  door,  callin’  me. 
I  run  to  him,  ’cause  they  was  something  in 
his  voice  that  sounded  like  a  man  that’s  been 
hurt,  and  hurt  bad.  ‘What’s  up?’  I  said. 

“‘Gone,’  he  whispered,  like  he  might  of 
done  if  he’d  been  tellin’  me  she  was  dead; 
‘cabin’s  empty,  she’s  gone!’ 

“  I  w’ent  in.  It  was  gittin’  light  outside, 
but  in  there  it  was  dark  as  the  inside  of  a 
rabbit,  so  I  hunted  up  the  lamp  and  lit  it. 
Nothin’  there  to  tell  us  where  she’d  gone, 
or  why,  or  when,  nothin’  till  I  come  acrost  a 
batch  of  her  paintin’s,  some  of  ’em  so  fresh 
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they  wasn’t  dry.  What  do  you  reckon?  In¬ 
stead  of  paintin’  mountains  and  streams  and 
the  big  brown  wall  of  rocks  acrost  the  crick, 
like  she  done  when  she  first  come,  them  pic¬ 
tures  was  all  of  streets  and  houses  and  farms, 
lanes  with  hedges  along  ’em,  and  trees.  Gee 
whiz! 

‘“She’s  gone  back  to  them  things,’  says  I; 
‘there’s  where  she  is,  and  it’s  you  that’s 
drove  her  to  it  by  your  neglect  and  clost- 
fisted  stickin’  to  them  sheep.  You  ain’t  fit 
to  have  no  wife,’  I  told  him;  ‘you  ain’t  got 
no  more  brains’n  a  bakin’-|X)wder  biscuit!’ 
Then  I  ripped  into  him  like  a  Dutch  uncle, 
easin’  my  mind  of  all  the  opinions  about  him 
that’d  been  cloggin’  it  for  two  months  past. 
He  took  it  like  a  man,  but  it  made  him  sick- 
er’n  a  whale.  After  I  let  up  on  him  he  sUhkI 
there  full  five  minutes,  I  guess,  holdin’  to  the 
table  and  shakin’  like  a  ducked  pup. 

“‘You’re  right,’  he  said  after  a  while, 
‘you’re  right,  but  we  got  to  find  her,  Chris; 
we  got  to  track  her  and  bring  her  back.’ 

“‘I  don’t  know  about  bringin’  her  back,’ 
I  told  him,  ‘  but  it  won’t  be  no  trick  to  track 
her.  She’s  gone  back  to  trees  and  things, 
and  they’s  only  one  way  to  git  there.’ 

“‘The  railroad,’  he  said. 

“‘Sure,’  says  I;  ‘she’s  headed  for  Casper.’ 

“He  want^  to  rack  out  right  then,  but  I 
had  to  have  breakfast  first  and  I  put  him  at 
it  while  I  went  out  to  look  around  and  pick 
up  any  late  signs  of  her  I  might  be  able  to 
see.  Her  horse  was  in  the  stable,  all  right, 
and  that  kind  of  mystified  me.  I  begun  to 
think  maybe  she  hadn’t  run  off,  but  maybe 
had  slipp^  into  the  crick  and  got  drownded. 
It  wasn’t  deep,  but  it  was  swift,  and  I’ve 
knowed  one  like  it  to  push  a  man  up  ag’in 
a  boulder  and  hammer  the  life  out  of  him 
before  he  could  git  the  tangle  out  of  his 
thinkin’-box.  There  was  fresh  hay  in  the 
manger,  too,  showin’  she’d  overfed  the  horse 
not  many  hours  before.  I  was  headin’  back 
for  the  house  to  tell  Burge  when  I  heard  a 
horse  cornin’  up  the  road  from  toward  Lan¬ 
der,  so  I  moseyed  out  to  see  who  it  might  be. 

“  It  was  Tom  Cameron.  Burge  heard  him 
come  up  and  stop,  and  bundled  out  to  see, 
thinkin’  it  might  be  her  cornin’  back.  Tom, 
he  called  me  to  one  side,  but  Burge,  he  ful¬ 
lered.  ‘Whatever  you  got  to  say  that  con¬ 
cerns  me  or  mine,  Tom,  out  with  it  in  the 
open,’  he  says.  Tom  fiddled  and  hawed  a 
little,  then  he  said: 

“‘I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  they  headed  north,  and  that  they 


had  a  single  team  and  a  spring  wagon.  I 
was  goin’  up  to  your  shearin’-sheds  to  tell 
you.’ 

“‘Who  was  he,  Tom?’  asked  Burge,  his 
voice  croaky  like  a  feller’s  is  when  he’s  been 
breathin’  alkali  dust  and  ain’t  had  a  drink 
since  yisterday  evenin’.  .‘VNTiat  was  that 
man’s  name?’ 

“‘Joe  Nevins,’  said  Tom;  ‘I  met  ’em  on 
the  other  side  of  Lander  last  night  w’hen  I 
was  cornin’  in  with  a  bunch  of  towerists  I’d 
had  up  to  Big  Horn  Canon!  ’ 

“‘She’s  aimin’  to  go  to  Casper  to  take  the 
train,’  says  I,  just  like  I  knuw^  all  about  her 
plans.  Tom  looked  surprised.  ‘Casper? 
Joe  Nevins  knows  he  won’t  never  git  to  Cas¬ 
par  drivin’  that  way,’  he  says. 

“‘Then  he  was  foolin’  her,’  I  said,  ‘for 
that’s  where  she  hired  him  to  take  her.’ 

“Burge  looked  up  at  me,  kind  o’  dazed, 
but  shook  his  head.  ‘  No,  no  good,  no  good 
a-doin’  that,  Chris,’  he  said;  ‘you  can’t  cover 
up  the  plain,  everlastin’  facts!  Has  he  been 
hangin’  around  here  much,  Tom?’ 

“‘Right  smart,’  Tom  told  him.  ‘Used  to 
meet  him  a-comin’  or  a-goin’  most  every  time 
I  pa.ssed  this  way  here  lately.’ 

“‘My  God!’  said  Burge,  gulpin’  like  he’d 
swallered  his  teeth.  ‘Oh,  my  God!’ 

“‘She  had  the  lonesomeness,’  Tom  said; 
‘I  seen  it  a-comin’  on  before  you’d  been  gone 
two  w’eeks.’ 

“I  didn’t  know  much  about  Nevins.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  old  codger  that’d  got  rich 
off  the  Indians,  and  he’d  been  off  East  to  col¬ 
lege  and  that  kind  of  stuff  a  good  deal.  He 
was  what  you  might  call  a  good-lookin’  feller, 
and  I  reckon  he  come  around  to  chat  with 
her  just  because  he  felt  sorry  for  her  at  the 
first.  It  was  the  same  old  yam  of  a  child 
playin’  with  fire. 

“Burge  and  me,  we  didn’t  have  no  trouble 
follerin’  the  tracks  of  that  spring  wagon.  It 
looked  to  me  like  they  was  headin’  for  the 
Big  Horn  basin — why,  name  o’  common  sense, 
I  don’t  know.  But  they  never  is  no  common 
sense  in  such  doin’s  as  that.  WTien  w'e  come 
acrost  the  place  w’here  they’d  made  their  first 
camp  Burge  he  seemed  to  realize  all  at  once 
what  that  little  lark  meant  to  him.  He  turned 
a  greeny  yeller,  like  catnip  tea,  and  I  knew 
his  head  was  spinnin’  by  the  way  he  gripped 
his  saddle. 

“The  signs  showed  we  was  gainin’  on  ’em 
fast,  and  we  follered  ’em  after  the  moon  come 
up,  walkin’  and  leadin’  our  horses,  but  it  was 
so  cloudy  when  we  come  to  Horsethief  Canon 
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that  we  had  to  give  it  up  for  fear  of  wan¬ 
derin’  off  their  trail.  We  was  dost  to  the 
river,  so  we  come  on  down,  about  to  the 
place  where  you  and  me  are  now,  and  laid 
down.  We  was  dog  tired,  and  went  to  sleep 
in  no  time,  leastways  I  did. 

“You  noticed  how  the  canon  flattens  out 
down  here  by  the  river,  an’  turns  into  nothin’ 
more  than  a  run  with  banks  about  three  feet 
high,  but  wide,  so  the  water  spreads.  Well, 
I  guess  it  was  more  habit  than  anything  else 
that  made  Burge  and  me  keep  back  from 
that  dry  crick  bed — that’s  one  of  the  first 
things  a  man  learns  when  he  comes  to  this 
country — and  I  guess  it  was  lucky  for  us  we 
did. 

“Soipe  time  along  in  the  night  I  set  up  sud¬ 
den,  Just  as  wide  awake  in  a  second  as  I  ever 
was  in  my  life,  and  a-list’nin’,  a-list’nin’  so 
hard  it  hurt.  Big  drops  of  rain  was  a’run- 
nin’  over  the  leaves  like  a  band  of  barefooted 
niggers,  and  the  lightnin’  was  a-winkin’  and 
a-winkin’  like  it  saw  something  funny  about 
two  fellers  in  for  the  dangdest  soakin’  they 
ever  had.  But  I  wasn’t  interested  in  the 
lightnin’  nor  the  rain.  I  was  a-list’nin’,  I 
tell  you,  a-list’nin’  from  the  pit  of  my  stum- 
mick  up  to  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  scariest 
noise  I  ever  heard.  It  was  still  all  around 
us,  only  for  the  whackin’  of  them  big  drops, 
with  the  clouds  up  above  a-roilin’  and  boilin’ 
like  they  was  about  to  bust,  a-holdin’  in 
all  they  had,  except  the  little  bit  that  was 
a-splashin’  over,  so’s  to  give  it  to  us  all  at 
once — like  a  bunch  of  soldiers  sneakin’  up 
on  a  fort  in  the  gray  of  the  mornin’.  And 
that  scary  sound  was  a-moanin’  and  a-groan- 
in’  and  a-swashin’  and  a-tumblin’  up  toward 
the  hills  in  the  canon,  cornin’  nearer  and 
nearer,  shakin’  the  ground  like  a  train. 

“It  wasn’t  me,  that  feller  leanin’  forward 
there  in  the  dark,  his  legs  doubled  ready  to 
jump  and  a  chokin’  dry  feelin’  in  his  throat, 
but  one  of  them  old-time  wild  fellers  I  told 
you  about  a  while  ago,  and  I  swear  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  him  from  jumpin’  up  and 
runnin’  away.  I  shook  Burge  and  we  both 
stood  up,  just  as  it  went  by  us,  that  lollopin’ 
tongue  of  water,  roarin’  like  judgment  day 
and  leapin’  like  a  pack  of  wolves.  The 
lightnin’  was  just  about  steady,  and  we  could 
see  it  mighty  plain.  The  rain  and  the  thun¬ 
der  cut  loose  for  good  about  the  same  time 
the  water  come  by,  and  Burge  and  me,  we 
was  so  confound^  stunned  and  dazed  we 
couldn’t  do  nothin’  but  hang  on  to  each  other 
and  pant. 


“That  water  was  runnin’  so  fast  that  it 
kind  of  gorged  the  mouth  of  the  caffon,  I 
reckon,  or  else  it  chocked  it  up  every  little 
bit  with  drift,  for  once  in  a  while  it’d  splosh 
out  of  the  banks  like  it  was  flattened  out,  and 
run  back  nearly  to  where  we  stood.  When 
we  got  sense  enough  into  us  we  moved  back, 
and  went  to  see  if  our  horses  was  all  right; 
they  was  standin’  with  their  heads  droopin’ 
where  we’d  picketed  ’em  out,  but  we  didn’t 
seem  to  have  sense  enough  to  keep  away 
from  that  crick.  We  puddled  back  to  it,  as 
nigh  as  we  dared  to  go,  and  stood  lookin’  at 
it  like  it  had  us  charmed,  winkin’  whenever 
the  blue  lightnin’  sputtered  over  us  and 
showed  us  the  valley  for  miles. 

“In  one  of  the  flashes  we  seen  a  horse  go 
by,  its  head  high  out  of  the  water — not  the 
way  a  horse  generally  swims — but  we  reck¬ 
on^  the  current  just  naturally  wouldn’t  let 
nothin’  sink.  He  was  fightin’  hard,  and  our 
light  snipped  off  on  us  before  we  could  see 
whether  it  rolled  him  or  not.  Then  here  come 
another  flash,  and  we  seen  the  end  gate  and 
hind  wheels  of  a  light  wagon  pop  up  right  in 
front  of  us.  It  was  plainer’n  a  picture,  plain 
as  day.  I  could  ’a’  told,  and  I  could  tell  you 
now,  the  width  of  them  tires.  While  we  was 
a-gapin’  at  them  wheels  the  water  sloshed 
and  flattened  out  ag’in,  and  the  wave  that  run 
out  of  the  low  bank  on  our  side  rolled  some¬ 
thing  white  along  with  it  and  left  it  there  in 
the  mud  when  it  sucked  bjick  into  the  raised- 
up,  tearin’  current.  We  run  to  it  and  stooped 
down  over  it  when  the  lightnin’  blazed  ag’in, 
and  as  sure  as  God  ever  made  a  woman,  that 
was  a  w'oman,  and  she  was  that  big-jawed 
flock -master’s  wife. 

“Well,  we  got  her  away  from  there  in  a 
hurry!  Half  carried,  half  drug  her  back  to 
high  ground,  where  Burge  flopped  down  on 
his  knees  beside  of  her  and  felt  to  see  if  she 
had  any  breath  left.  I  reckoned  she  had, 
’cause  he  ordered  me  to  make  a  fire. 

“I  thought  I  had  about  as  much  show  of 
makin’  a  fire  there  as  I’d  ’a’  had  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  on  top  of  a  telegraph-pole,  but  I 
begun  rummagin’  around  in  the  brush  to  see 
what  I  could  find  and  stumbled  over  a  box 
some  campin’  outfit  had  left  behind.  It  was 
pine,  but  it  was  wet.  I  made  some  shavin’s 
and  propped  up  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  shed 
off  the  rain  from  ’em  and  went  to  work  to 
spend  my  matches  trj’in’  to  dry  ’em  out  so’s 
they’d  light. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  I  fiddled  over  it, 
but  I  know  it  didn’t  make  it  seem  any  shorter 
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to  me  to  have  that  crazy  Scotchman  cussin’ 
me  in  one  breath  and  prayin’  to  me  in  the 
next.  ‘For  God’s  love,  don’t  let  her  die  out 
here  of  the  cold,’  he  said  over  and  over,  like 
it  was  the  chorus  of  a  song.  Purty  soon  I’d 
dried  out  a  few  little  pieces  and  got  a  tiny 
blaze.  It  growed,  and  I  cut  more  shavin’s, 
then  went  at  the  sage.  One  thing  about 
sage,  it’ll  bum  like  grease  once  you  get  a 
start,  and  it’ll  bum  just  the  same  wet  or  dry. 
By  the  time  I  had  her  whoopin’  as  high  as 
my  head  it  stopped  rainin’. 

“  Burge,  he  was  there,  workin’  over  her.  I 
couldn’t  do  much  to  help  him,  and  it  looked 
to  me  like  it  was  whittlety-whet  between  him 
and  death  to  see  which’d  take  her  along. 
Well,  Burge  won.  First  word  she  said,  set- 
tin’  up  all  of  a  sudden  and  kind  of  swallerin’ 
him  with  them  big  eyes,  was;  ‘Don’t  take  me 
back  there;  I’m  afraid  of  it,  I’m  afraid!’  He 
honeyed  her  and  hushed  her,  like  he  thought 
she  was  out  of  her  head,  and  then  I  went  off 
to  look  after  the  horses. 

“Back  in  the  cabin  I’d  been  purty  hard  on 
Burge,  shoulderin’  the  blame  all  off  on  to 
him,  but  there  in  the  sunlight  of  another  day, 
with  the  woman  found  as  if  throwed  up  out 
of  the  stummick  of  death  itself,  and  him 
a-seemin’  so  meek  and  anxious  to  make  up, 
the  thing  somehow  looked  lopsided.  I  felt 
sorry  for  him,  but  not  for  her.  I  begun  to 
blame  her  by  this  and  by  that,  and  it  got  to 
cornin’  so  strong  I  felt  like  tellin’  Burge  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  carry  her 
over  to  the  river  and  chuck  her  in,  the  bed  of 
that  old  fool  canon  bein’  too  dry  to  give  a 
rattlesnake  a  drink  by  then.  ‘What’d  you 
do  in  a  case  of  this  kind?’  I  said  to  myself. 
‘You  wouldn’t  take  her  back,  not  for  any 
money.  Lonesomeness  or  no  lonesomeness, 
a  woman  orto  stick  to  a  man,  and  when  she 
forgits  her  solemn  oath  and  skins  out  with 
another  feller,  looks  to  me  like  they’s  some¬ 
thing  behind  it  that  wouldn’t  go  down  into 
my  craw.’  A  man’s  a  funny  critter,  ain’t 
he?  I’ve  felt  the  same  way  settin’  on  a  jury, 
sidin’  first  with  one  lawyer  when  he  got  to 
tearin’  it  off  right,  then  with  the  other  when 
he  come  in,  forgittin’  the  evidence  slick  and 
clean.  If  the  last  one  could  keep  me  for¬ 
gittin’  the  evidence,  he  had  me,  every  time. 

“But  I  kep’  my  bill  out  of  the  mush,  and 
left  them  two  to  have  it  out  their  own  way, 
and  after  a  long  time  Burge,  he  come  to  me 
and  said  they  wasn’t  goin’  back  to  the  ranch 


no  more,  but  on  to  Casper  and  back  to  the 
States.  He  left  me  in  charge  of  the  sheep 
till  his  banker  could  sell  ’em,  which  was  done 
in  a  month  or  two. 

“‘You  was  right,’  he  said  to  me,  his  eyes 
dancin’  happy  enough,  ‘you  was  dead  right 
all  along.’ 

“‘Yes,’  says  I  to  myself,  ‘like  fun!’ 

“‘She  thought  he  was  takin’  her  to  Casper 
to  the  train.  But  he  was  foolin’  her,’  he 
said,  ‘foolin’  her  from  the  first.’ 

“‘Yes,’  said  I  ag’in,  ‘he  w’as — like  fun!’ 

“He  said  he  wanted  me  to  go  on  down  the 
river  and  see  if  I  could  find  Joe  Nevins’s  Ixxly 
lodged  anywheres.  He  was  mysterious  about 
it,  and  glum.  ‘  If  you  find  it,  look  at  it  good,’ 
he  said,  borin’  me  in  the  eyes  with  a  studdy 
look. 

“So  they  took  the  horses  and  racked  out, 
the  girl  well  over  her  duckin’,  it  looked  to 
me,  leavin’  me  to  hoof  it  and  carry  my  gun 
and  grub.  Well,  Burge  he  knowed  I  could 
ketch  the  Lander  stage  any  day  and  go  back 
on  that.  The  Big  Wind  wasn’t  up  none, 
the  rain  bein’  a  souser  in  that  spot  only,  I 
reckon,  and  I  found  Joe  Nevins’s  body  at 
the  head  of  a  little  island  not  very  far  down, 
lodged  there  with  one  of  the  horses.  Re¬ 
memberin’  Burge’s  look,  I  hauled  it  up  to 
land  and  stripped  off  the  clothes.  I  found  a 
bullet  hole  right  over  his  heart. 

“That  little  blue  mark  was  the  same  to  me 
as  the  last  lawyer’s  speech.  It  swung  me 
over  to  the  woman’s  side  ag’in  like  a  straw 
man  in  a  wind.  ‘You  was  right,  feller,  all 
the  time,’  I  said;  ‘that  there  woman’s  as  good 
as  ever  was  made.  It  was  the  lonesomeness 
that  turned  her  head  and  heart,  and  not  that 
other.’ 

“I  didn’t  bury  Joe  Nevins;  I  didn’t  think 
he  was  worth  it.  I  shoved  him  off  into  the 
river  and  saw  it  runnin’  him  away  toward 
the  Big  Horn  Canon.  They  call  the  Big 
W’ind  the  Big  Horn  after  it  goes  into  the 
canon,  just  like  it  might  be  another  river. 
And  it  might  be,  too,  for  all  you  can  tell  when 
it  comes  out  on  the  other  side.  It  don’t  carry 
nothin’  through  with  it  to  give  it  away,  just 
sucks  things  under  and  holds  ’em  till  they 
meller,  then  busts  ’em  up  on  the  rocks. 

“But  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Burge  McFall,  and 
give  it  to  the  bank  at  Lander  to  send  on  to 
him,  tellin’  him  what  I  found.  I  reckon, 
with  all  the  faith  he  had  in  that  little  girl,  that 
made  him  feel  a  heap  better.  Don’t  you?” 
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^HEX  the  reconciliation  of 
free  will  and  foreordinai- 
tion  has  l)ecome  as  easy 
to  me  as  rolling  off  a  log; 
when  I  can  balance  the 
accounts  of  heredity  and 
environment  and  tell  to  a 
|)enny  how  much  is  owing 
to  the  one  or  the  other; 
when  I  understand,  so  that 
I  can  go  to  the  blackboard 
and  demonstrate  it,  how 
the  mind  can  act  and  sim¬ 
ultaneously  observe  its  ac¬ 
tion;  when  I  know  just  how  old  Ann  is,  and 
also  “what  the  public  wants,”  I  shall  still  be 
puzzling  my  head  over  how  it  comes  that  the 
end  of  the  college  year  and  of  the  college 
course  is  called  “the  Commencement.”  Oh, 
yes!  I’ve  heard  that  about  its  being  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  life,  active  useful  life,  but  it  is 
not  described  in  the  small  bills  as  “Life’s 
Commencement,”  but  as  “College  Com¬ 
mencement.” 

Oh,  well,  what’s  the  difference?  We’ll 
leave  that  to  another  section  of  the  Society 
for  Antiquarian  Research,  and  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  the  exhumation  of  the  real  old 


College  Commencement  in  its  pwlmy  days, 
Plancus  being  consul.  I  exclude  with  one 
wide,  sweeping  gesture  the  festinties  of  those 
institutions  back  East,  where  rich  men’s 
sons  go  to  spend  the  money  their  daddies 
made  by  hard  knocks  (sometimes  knocking 
out  the  other  fellow’s  brains,  but  oftener  only 
his  business).  In  the  good  old  days  the  only 
genuine,  Simon-pure,  all-wool  Commence¬ 
ment  was  that  of  a  fresh-water  sectarian 
college,  where  all  the  students,  and  especially 
the  Junior  Preps,  had  the  loping  walk  that 
comes  from  following  the  plow  all  day,  and 
where  they  not  only  had  to  remember  the 
theorem  and  its  corollarj',  but  also  must  lie 
careful  not  to  say:  “Ar)’  side  of  the  triangle 
A  B  C  is  equal  to  t’other.” 

It  will  have  to  be  a  Commencement  in  the 
“dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall,”  or  ever  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  ambitious  and  aspir¬ 
ing  youth  of  our  nation  were  strengthened  and 
fortified  for  the  conflict  of  life  by  such  noble 
sentiments  as: 

Bally-bazoo,  ki-yi!  Ki-yil 
Bally-bazoo,  ki-yi!  Ki-yil 
Whoa  boy! 

W'hoa  boy! 

W'hoop-ty-<looden,  wboop-tv-dooden,  whoop-ty- 
dool 
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And,  above  all,  it  must  be  a  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  days  when  the  sheepskin  was 
no  clearer  proof  that  a  man  had  got  at  least 
sixty-five  in  every  study,  than  was  his  oration 
coram  popttlo  on  that  Day  of  Days.  Friends 
and  fellow  citizens,  if  the  demonetization  of 
silver  was  the  “Crime  of  ’73,”  by  what  sting¬ 
ing  epithet  shall  we  characterize  the  larceny 
of  our  liberties  that  robbed  us  of  that  forensic 
battle  royal? 

In  some  respects  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
eminently  fitted  to  portray  the  ancient  glories 
of  such  a  Commencement;  in  other  respects 
I  feel  kind  of  timid  and  distrustful  about  it. 

Not  only  did  I  go  to  such  a  college,  receiv¬ 
ing  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments  attaching 
to  that  truest  certificate  of  aristocracy,  a 
strictly  classical,  seventeenth-century  educa¬ 
tion — Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  phi¬ 
losophy — but  I  lived  in  that  college  town 
from  the  time  I  cut  my  seven-year  molars 
until  the  fateful  day  whereon  Prexy’s  hired 
girl  called  at  our  house  and  left  a  letter.  It 
was  not  clad  in  the  traditional  “blue  envel¬ 
ope,”  but  its  contents  were  the  same — “the 
sack.”  My  services  were  no  longer  required; 
the  college  would  try  to  worry  along  without 
me.  As  Cicero  would  have  said:  "Tres  et 
vigitUa  pro  vestris.” 

But  let  us  leave  that  incident  till  later. 
As  I  was  saying,  those  boyhood  years  would 
seem  no  mean  preparation  for  the  task  be¬ 
fore  me.  For  “the  stoodents”  were  as  the 
breath  of  that  town’s  mouth;  the  groceries 
rose  up  and  called  them  blessed;  and  great 
was  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  among  the  book¬ 
store  men.  They  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
calico  social  in  the  church  parlors,  the 
monthly  Sabbath-school  concert,  and  the  pro¬ 
tracted  meeting.  They  helped  out  the  choir 
immensely  in  the  rendition  of  anthems  sung 
from  those  old  books  which  were  long  side- 
wise,  with  no  organ  part  written  in,  and  in 
which  the  scores,  reading  from  the  top  down, 
were:  Tenor,  Alto,  Soprano,  and  Bass.  (How 
the  organist  managed  to  read,  pump  the  reed- 
organ,  and  play  all  at  the  same  time  has  got 
me  treed.)  They  sent  shivers  up  the  backs 
of  storekeepers  with  windows  to  be  broken, 
by  their  snowballing  in  Main  Street,  and  they 
created  an  intellectual  atmosphere  with  their 
lecture  courses,  now  by  an  exciting  discourse 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  on  “Does  Death 
End  All?”  and  now  by  a  male  quartet  and  a 
reader,  the  male  quartet  thrilling  the  soul 
by  witching  strains  about:  “Chicken  Roost¬ 
in’  on  a  Punkin  Vine,”  and  the  reader  with 


her  matchless  rendition  of  “Jimmy  Butler 
and  the  Owl.”  Saturday  nights,  when  they 
went  up  to  call  on  the  ^m.  girls,  and  were 
turned  out  at  ten  o’clock,  Aey  made  the 
air  melodious  with:  “Good  night.  Ladies,”. 
“Seeing  Nellie  Ho-o-ome,”  and  that  one 
about  “A  tombstone  at  my  head  and  feet. 
I’ll  bid  this  weary  world  adoo,  adoo,  adoo.” 
During  term-time  the  households  of  wid¬ 
ows,  those  who  had  “taken  on  the  super¬ 
annuated  relation,”  and  all  who  were  deso¬ 
late  and  oppressed,  were  fat  and  full-fed  by 
reason  of  keeping  roomers  and  boarders  and 
“clubs.”  The  club  was  a  cooperative  insti¬ 
tution,  the  communicants  thereof  buying 
victuals  at  wholesale  rates  and  hiring  some¬ 
body  to  cook  for  them.  It  w’as  said  that  the 
members  could  live  like  fighting-cocks  on 
$1.18  each  a  week. 

The  practised  eye  soon  learned  to  snatch 
a  fearful  joy  from  the  Junior  Preps,  who  in¬ 
variably  roomed  within  three  steps,  one  jump, 
a  hop,  and  a  long  straddle  from  the  campus, 
and  were  awfully  arrayed  in  hand-me-downs, 
purchased  ai  Moe  Cohen’s  New  York  One- 
Price  Clothing  Emporium  at  Belle  Center  or 
Canal  Winchester,  made  of  corkscrew  stuffs 
that  rivaled  their  shoes  in  luster  and  polish, 
of  suffocating  tightness,  and  je-e-e-est  a  shade 
too  short  in  the  sleeves  and  pant-legs.  (I’ll 
call  ’em  “pants”  as  often  as  I  like.  What 
ha’  you  got  to  say  about  it,  anyhow?)  And 
the  quiet  boy,  with  an  ear  hung  out  for  big 
words,  could  gather  them  in  by  armfuls  as  he 
walked  demurely  behind  arguing  Sophomores 
on  his  way  to  the  grocery  for  a  pound  of 
starch,  some  bluing,  three  bars  of  soap,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea. 

With  all  this  long  acquaintance  with  college 
men  and  manners,  I  should  be  endowed  with 
transcendent  ability  to  describe  the  real  thing 
in  college  commencements.  But  I’m  not, 
when  you  really  come  to  consider  it.  When 
you  get  right  down  to  searching  analysis  and 
brass  tacks,  the  day  when  Prexy’s  hired  girl 
left  the  fateful  letter  at  our  house  I  was  no 
less  an  outsider  than  on  the  morning  when, 
having  just  cut  an  important  molar,  I  hung 
on  the  fence  between  our  house  and  Bethard’s, 
and  watched  a  long-legged,  gangling  Junior 
Prep,  trying  to  make  a  paper  cracker-bag 
behave  like  a  hot-air  balloon.  A  wad  of 
flaming  cotton  soaked  in  coal-oil — kerosene? 
— was  at  the  decussation  of  the  wires  that 
acted  respectively  as  the  axis  of  abscissas 
and  the  axis  of  ordinates,  and  still  the 
dag-gone  thing  would  not  soar  upward  into 
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the  ethereal  blue.  Other  Junior  Preps  were 
with  him  then  but  are  forgotten  now.  I 
remember  him  well,  though,  partly  because 
I  mind  him  sitting  on  the  back  steps  sew¬ 
ing  up  a  rip  in  his  pants,  partly  because 
I  remember  Mrs.  Bethard  telling  how  he 
liked  his  steak  fried,  real  done,  you  know, 
with  lots  of  gravy,  and  the  steak  cut  thin 
and  crisscross^;  but  chiefly  do  I  remember 
him  because  he  turned  out  to  be —  Who 
d’ye  s’pose?  Oh,  you  couldn’t  ever  guess! 
The  Vice-President  of  these  United  States! 
Yes,  and  will  be  President,  too,  if  there  is 
any  virtue  in  lightning-rods.  He  had  more 
freckles  in  those  days,  and  more  hair  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  but  not  so  much  money. 
Not  near. 

1  was  an  outsider  then,  and  always. 
Prexy’s  hired  girl  would  never  have  had  to 
call  and  leave  the  letter  for  me  if  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  that  first,  last,  and  only 
college  scrape  had  not  been  so  subtly  flatter¬ 
ing.  Who  put  the  cow  in  Prexy’s  oflSce? 
I’ll  never  tell  you.  I  never  knew.  Who  stole 
the  clapper  out  of  the  chapel  bell?  Search 
me.  Who  hooked  the  skeleton,  dressed  it  in 
the  Episcopal  preacher’s  black  silk  gown, 
and  hung  it  up  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
meeting-house?  The  first  I  knew  about  it 
was  when  I  read  the  account  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  When  the  Juniors  took  the  Sem. 
girls  out  for  the  annual  sleigh-ride  and  it 
was  colder  than  flugens,  what  Sophomores 
were  they  who  systematically  went  around 
and  emptied  flour  in  every  Junior’s  bed? 
You  can  imagine  the  boys  coming  home, 
shaking  with 
cold,  finding  the 
fire  out  in  the 
dinky  little 
Franklin  stove, 
hopping  into  bed 
to  get  warm,  and 
learning  by  ex¬ 
perience  how 
cooling  to  the 
flesh  flour  is.  I 
will  go  before 
any  court  of 
record  and  make 
my  solemn  oath 
that  one  Sopho¬ 
more  at  least  was 
digging  out,  with 
the  aid  of  Lid¬ 
dell  &  Scott, 

Demosthenes’s 


nasty  fling  at  iEschines  because  /Eschines’s 
father  was  a  low-down  workingman.  So, 
when  the  tempter  whispered  in  my  ear  his 
blandishments,  I  was  an  easy  prey.  At  last! 
at  last,  I,  too,  was  in  their  reckless  deviltry;  I, 
too,  was  in  the  heart  of  college  life.  Tell 
you  how  it  was:  From  immemorial  time  there 
had  been  on  Washington’s  Birthday  a  fan¬ 
tastic  parade.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I 
wonder  if  it  wasn’t  Mardi  Gras  gone  astray. 
Prexy  —  “Agripper,”  we  called  him  —  had 
said,  denouncing  it  (as  he  denounced  any 
kind  of  boyish  fun),  “There  will  be  no  pay- 
rade.”  No?  But  there  was  one.  And  I 
was  in  it.  I  got  the  sack  for  it.  I  don’t  care. 
It’s  all  right.  I  was  in  it,  just  the  same. 

Still,  if  I  hadn’t  been,  or  if  Prexy’s  hired 
girl  had  waited  three  months  before  she  did 
her  errand,  I  could  have  told  you  all  about 
Commencement  from  personal  experience. 
I  could  have  explained  to  you  just  how  it 
feels  to  stand  up  with  the  rest  of  them  when 
Prexy  gets  to  the  place  in  his  Baccalaureate 
sermon  where  it  says:  “And  now,  young 
gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class.’’  I,  too, 
should  have  paced  up  and  down  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  oflBce,  sweating  and  shivering,  saying 
off  my  speech  over  and  over  again  until  the 
dreadful  moment  came  when  I  walked  out 
upon  the  i^tform  in  front  of  the  Old  North 
Building,  under  the  canvas  canopy;  gazed 
out  upon  the  sea  of  upturned  faces;  in¬ 
haled  a  deep  breath  of  the  fresh  air  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  the  blossoming  ailan- 
tuses,  and,  after  a  dignified  bow,  have  be¬ 
gun:  Misturrrrrrr  .  .  .  President,  .  .  . 

Ladeeeeeees  .  .  . 
and-a  Jaintle- 
men.  .  .  .  Some 
one  has  said 
.  .  .  ,”  and  so 
forth.  I,  too, 
should  have  lift¬ 
ed  the  veil  of  ig¬ 
norance  from  the 
minds  of  those 
before  me,  and 
have  removed 
the  pressure  of 
despair  and 
doubt.  I,  too, 
with  wildly  beat¬ 
ing  heart  and  a 
face  flushed  with 
triumph  and 
stooping  over, 
should  have 
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picked  up  the  bouquets  hurled  at  my  fair 
young  head  and  lighting  on  the  platform 
with  mu£9ed  thumps  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  masterly  effort. 

It  is  something  lost  out  of  my  life,  I  know, 
something  that  can  never  be  replaced.  But 
it’s  all  right.  I  don’t  begrudge  it.  For  that 
one  time  I  was  in  a  real,  reckless,  devil-may- 
care  college  scrape.  Flagitiously  arrayed  in 
a  white  sheet  with  a  black  bag  over  my  head 
(holes  cut  for  eyes)  I  was  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who,  with  torches  and  cartoon  trans¬ 
parencies  mocking  “Agripper’s”  ear  curls 
and  satyr  beard,  defied  authority.  It  was 
the  Boston  Tea-Party  over  again;  resistance 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,  and  “Agrip- 
per”  was  a  tyrant,  a  fussing,  nagging,  little- 
minded  tyrant  devoid  of  any  sense  of  humor. 
I  got  the  bounce  all  right,  but  so  did  he.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  fact,  and  considering  also  that 
not  long  ago  I  walked  into  the  curator’s 
office  and  got  my  sheepskin,  ^'honoris  causd," 
belated  but  as  faintly  fragrant  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  house  and  as  hard  to  read  as  anybody’s, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  martjx’s  crown  is 
very  becoming  to  my  type  of  b^uty. 

There  is  one  sticker  in  it,  though,  that 
makes  the  bay  wreath  sit  a  little  skew-gee: 
I  was  not  right  spang  in  a  real  Commence¬ 
ment  Day.  There  is  no  ‘‘pars  maxima  }ui" 
in  mine. 

How  big  those  years  in  college  bulk  in  the 
memory!  How  out  of  all  proportion  big, 
compared  with  the  succeeding  years  wherein 
things  happened:  the  snipping  by  the  scissors 
of  Experience  of  the  strings  that  held  the 
false  face  of  bland  Idealism  up  to  the  hard 
and  cruel  features  of  Reality;  the  struggle 
for  a  footing  in  the  world;  the  Quest  of  the 
Sangreal,  which  is,  interpreted,  the  search 
for  the  true  mate,  so  intensely  personal  then, 
it  seemed,  really  so  cosmic;  the  holding  of 
our  first-born  in  our  arms,  with  God  alone 
can  tell  what  beating  of  the  heart,  what  vi¬ 
sions  of  the  future;  the  rumbling  crash  of 
frozen  clods  upon  the  boards  above  that 
first-born;  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  life,  until  the  moment  came — oh, 
moment  of  divine  illuminati(Mi  1 — wherein 
one  saw  why  men  had  suffered  and  had 
hung,  each  on  his  cross,  and  what  should  be 
the  Life  of  the  Coming  Age  {Credo  et  in 
vUam  venturi  sacvdi).  How  long  those  years 
have  been  and  how  eventful,  and  yet  how  big 
beyond  desert  bulk  the  few  quiet  years  of 
college  in  the  memory!  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  so  with  you,  my  reader,  but  sometimes  the 


scenes  and  incidents  of  vitally  important  oc¬ 
currences  are  dimmer  far  and  harder  to  re¬ 
call  than  a  mere  idle  hour  in  recitation. 
Even  now  I  look  out  upon  a  pearl-gray  sky 


WATCHED  A  LONG  LECGE D,  GANGLING 
JUNIOR  PREP. 


and  dripping  branches  in  the  old  campus, 
hearing  my  fellows  hem  and  haw  and  stum¬ 
ble  through  a  stint  of  Butler’s  “Analogy,” 
prompted  occasionally  by  the  Doctor’s, 
“And,  on  the  other  hand,”  or  “Continue, 
please.”  I  was  day-dreaming.  I  had  done 
my  stint.  This  was  the  alternate  day,  where¬ 
on  I  had  to  say  off  the  second  half  of  the  first 
page  assigned  for  study,  Young  being  the  last 
man  in  the  class  in  alphabetical  order  and  I 
next  to  him.  I  had  made  good,  and  what 
the  others  were  trj-ing  to  say  off  the  book  I 
knew  no  more  of  and  cared  less  for  than  I  do 
now.  I  remember  being  glad  that  my  name 
did  not  begin  with  J,  else  I  should  have  had 
to  recite  every  day,  and  without  knowing 
where  I’d  catch  it.  But  that  is  all.  Noth¬ 
ing  happened.  I  just  sat  and  gawked  out  of 
the  window.  Now,  why  should  such  a  scene 
live  in  the  recollection  when  I  have  to  knit 
my  forehead  and  think  hard  to  call  to  mind 
that  which  really  matters? 

How  the  foolish  jokes  in  the  college  paper 
cling  like  burrs!  That  one,  for  instance, 
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about  the  fellow  that  played  the  organ  for 
chapel  (the  pipe-organ,  I  mean,  not  the 

wheezing  reed  thing) :  “  If  F - H - can 

get  so  he  can  play  the  voluntaries  he  has  now 
and  learns  one  more,  then  he  will  have  four.” 
Or  this  other:  “Class  in  Mythology — Prof.: 
Mr.  Blank,  what  did  lo  die  of?  Mr.  Blank: 
lo  died  of  potassium.”  How  clever  our  de¬ 
vices  to  play  off  the  natural  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessor  against  the  professor  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  one  being  a  Protectionist  of  the 
whirling  dervish  type,  and  the  other  an  Ab¬ 
solute  Free  Trader  of  the  persecuted  bulldog 
type.  We  would  carry  to  the  class-room  the 
words:  “Doctor,  Professor  So-and-so  says 
you  are  wrong  when  you  say  thus-and-so.” 
Result,  the  whole  recitation  period  taken  up 
in  gas  about  something  other  than  the  lesson. 
How  many  traps  we  laid  for  the  man  who 
taught  geology,  comparative  anatomy,  botany, 
and  such,  seeking  to  comer  him  into  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  he  believed  in  evolution,  and 
how  slick  he  slid  out  of  it  every  time!  Smooth 
and  genial.  The  persecute 
bulldog  was  my  hero.  He  said 
right  out  just  what  he  thought 
and  held  his  job,  too.  No¬ 
body  ever  laid  traps  for  him 
to  find  out  how  he  stood  on 
evolution,  and  if  he  thought 
the  world  was  older  than  5,000 
and  some  odd  years.  Satur¬ 
days  the  persecuted  bulldog 
was  often  the  only  one  on  the 
platform  at  chapel — the  fac¬ 
ulty,  it  seems,  was  not  a  bit 
fonder  of  chapel  than  were  the 
students,  and  “cut”  it  when¬ 
ever  possible.  He  read  the 
Scriptures  and  made  a  prayer, 
and  it  was  a  common  saying 
that  his  short  pause  after  the 
opening  address  to  the  Almighty  was  for  a 
mental  reser\'ation,  as:  “OG^  .  .  .  if  there 
be  a  God.  .  .  .” 

He  need  no  longer  make  the  reservation. 
His  name,  like  so  many  of  those  that  would 
have  been  on  my  diploma  if  1  had  gained  it 
in  due  course,  is  absent.  He  knows  now,  if 
anybody  knows.  And  if  all  be  true,  as  for 
such  as  he  we  cannot  choose  but  hope  it  may 
be  true,  his  must  be  a  clearer  Vision  of  the 
Beatific  than  most  men’s.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  tell  him  how  much  he  had  been  to  me, 
and  to  have  him  open  his  heart  to  me  in  such 
matters  as  thinking  men  must  hold  very  sa¬ 
cred — the  world  here  and  hereafter — ^and  the 


touch  of  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  is  yet 
warm  and  grateful. 

Another  name,  even  more  clear  and  vener¬ 
able  to  me,  is  also  absent.  And  here  let  me 
make  public  reparation  for  my  fault.  I 
meant  to  write  to  him  in  his  last  illness  to 
tell  him  how  I  prized  him,  how  I  appreciated 
what  he  had  done  for  me,  not  out  of  favorit¬ 
ism  (for  he  was  a  man  meticulously  just), 
but  by  his  manner  of  living  and  doing.  And 
I  waited  too  long.  I  remember  well  with 
what  inward  sinking  I  ,first  recited  to  him, 
cold,  relentless,  as  he  was,  detecting  and 
exposing  the  sli^test  fault  or  least  uncer¬ 
tainty — it  seemed  to  me  he  was  a  lump  of  ice. 
How  was  I  to  dream  that  that  little,  springy 
martinet  with  his  sharp  sniff  and  “Parse!” 
was  to  be  more  to  me  than  any  other  man  in 
life?  In  later  years,  when  he  was  seventy 
and  past,  but  still  erect  and  smart  and  eager 
in  his  walk,  I  asked  him  for  the  secret  of  his 
perpetual  middle  age.  “Smf!”  he  sniffed, 
as  in  my  freshman  days,  “I  always  live  in 
the  upper  air.”  And  that  was 
true,  for  his  study  and  his  reci¬ 
tation  room  were  always  on 
the  second  floor;  and  in  his. 
heart  and  mind  he  lived  always 
in  the  upper  air.  They  say 
the  bless^  spirits  dwell  in  the 
upper  air.  The  heavens  be 
his  bed!  He  was  a  good  man, 
was  “Billy.” 

I  tell  these  things  to  you, 
my  reader,  not  as  narrations  of 
me  and  mine,  but  as  reminders 
of  you  and  yours.  Shifted 
about  in  name,  locality,  and 
year,  they  are  your  experi¬ 
ences  in  that  time  of  life  that 
you,  too,  best  remember,  not 
because  you  were  happiest 
then,  for  poor  folks  really  never  have  a  happy 
time  of  it,  but  because  those  were  the  years 
wherein  you  and  I  laid  aside,  if  ever,  the  Old 
Man,  the  boy,  the  selfish,  savage  creature,  and 
put  on  the  New  Man,  the  social,  civilized 
being.  All  things  became  new,  and  if  we  re¬ 
member  idle  moments  of  that  time,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  subconsciously  important  things  were 
happening,  things  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  vivider  events  of  later  life. 

But  all  this  was  as  the  stalk  and  herbage; 
the  pinnacle  and  flower  of  it  was  Commence¬ 
ment  Day,  in  bloom  the  latter  part  of  June. 
The  Senior  class,  wreathed  as  for  sacrifice, 
with  “plug”  hats,  endeavored  to  comport 
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themselves  as  befitted  the  solemn  sea¬ 
son,  and  led  a  life  at  once  gay  and 
awe-inspiring.  The  literary  societies, 
portentously  named  Zetagathean, 
Chrestoma^ean,  Athenieum,  Clionian, 
and  such,  held  their  Spring  “Publics,” 
with  programs  composed  of  Salutatory, 
Oration,  f^ssay,  Debate,  Declamation, 
and  Valedictory,  the  whole  interspersed 
with  classical  selections,  sometimes  by 
Dinny  Lynch’s  String  Band,  sometimes 
by  a  string  band  up  from  Columbus. 

But  it  was  the  speaking  that  we  went 
out  for  to  hear.  My  laws!  But  they  did 
talk  grand.  Big  words,  you  know,  and 
language —  Gee!  Something  fierce. 

You  don’t  get  it  anywhere  else.  I  re¬ 
member  a  fellow  in  our  class  in  Rhetoricals, 
the  term  when  we  had  them  with  “Old  Billy,” 
pouring  forth  such  an  oration,  and  “Old 
Billy,”  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  English 
if  anybody  on  this  green  earth  ever  did,  inter¬ 
rupted  with  a  sniff:  “Smf!  ‘  Infinite  abysses  of 
the  illimitable  unknown.’  What  do  you  mean 
by  all  that?”  Well,  that’s  the  way  it  was  at 
the  Spring  “Publics”;  you  didn’t  know  what 
it  meant,  but  it  sounded  grand,  and  there  have 
been  folks  that  got  into  the  United  States 
Senate  by  just  that  kind  of  talk.  I  used  to 
enjoy  the  Declamation  most,  although  that 
was  not  considered  improving  to  the  mind  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  other  numbers.  The 
pieces  they  put  into  the  medley  that  they 
had  sometimes — “Oirf  of  the  Norrrrrth  the 
wi-i-i-ild  news  came.  Far-flashing  on  its  wings 
of  flame,  SWEEFT-t  I  as  the  Baw-aw-aw-real 
light  that  FLIES  atmidnightthroughthestartled 
skies,"  and  “  0-o-o-over  the  rivah  they  beckon 
to  me,  L-O-O-OV'D  ernes  that  pawssed  to  the 
further  side,"  and  “  Toh  bay-ee  .  .  .  or-r-r-r 
NOT  .  .  .  toh  bay-ee"  (you  have  to  have 
long  hair  for  that,  and  snap  it  at  the  people 
savagely  while  you  lower  your  larynx  till  it 
bears  on  your  breast-bone),  and  that  piece 
about  ‘^Parley-voo  Frongsay,  will  you  lind 
me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  ?  ” — these  were  all 
fine  pieces,  amusing  and  instructive. 

But  though  the  “Publics”  of  the  boys’  so¬ 
cieties  were  strong  on  the  oratory,  they  were 
weak  on  the  music;  you  couldn’t  get  really  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Jolly  Brothers  Galop,”  or  the 
Overture  to  Tancr^.  Up  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  was  the  Sem.,  where  the  girls 
went,  and  it  was  the  other  way  round  there: 
a  little  weak  on  oratory  but  strong  on  music. 
The  essays  were  mild  and  ladylike  affairs 
on  “Decision  of  Character,”  “Sunlight,  Star¬ 
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light,  and  Cloud,”  “Peeps”  (“Peepth  into 
thome  folkth’  liveth — ”).  I  don’t  think  they 
ever  had  a  real  debate,  and  in  those  days 
it  was  regarded  as  unladylike  and  showing 
an  unwholesome  tendency  to  the  “theayter,” 
for  a  girl  to  recite  speeches  in  which  she  had 
to  holler  or  mock  people.  But  there  was  a 
lot  of  music,  instrumental  and  vocal.  Lots 
of  the  girls  at  the  Sem.  didn’t  take  any¬ 
thing  else  but  music  and  painting.  Oh,  yes, 
we  heard  "Urw  voce  poca  fa,"  "Ernani  invo- 
lami,"  ''Ah,  forse  lui,"  and  "Oh,  luce  di 
quest'  anima,"  more  times  than  we  had  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes,  but  we  put  up  with  all  the 
“  tee-hee-e-e-e,  tec-hee-e-e-e,  TEE-hee-e-e-e-e” 
pieces  patiently  because  we  knew  that  if  we 
clapped  loud  enough  the  soloist  would  come 
back,  grinning  like  a  "  chessy-cat,”  and  sing 
something  that  had  not  only  sense  to  it  but 
some  kind  of  a  tune,  like  “Janet’s  Choice,” 
or  “Down  the  Shadowy  Lane  She  Goes,”  or 
“We’d  Better  Bide  a  W’ee.”  They  were  strong 
on  piano  selections,  too. 

If  you  will  transfer  one  of  these  “Publics” 
of  the  Sem.  girls’  literary  societies  to  the 
op’ry-house  in  the  daytime,  and  add  Mrs. 
President  Donnelly  in  the  back  row  of  chairs 
bawling  out  “Louderrr!”  from  time  to  time, 
you  will  have  the  Sem.  Commencement  to 
perfection. 

But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see? 

Not  the  Commencement  of  the  Sem.  girls, 
you  bet  your  boots. 

Was  it  to  be  enlightened  as  to  woman’s 
“Mission  in  Life”  that  they  got  up  excur¬ 
sions  from  as  far  up  the  railroad  as  Gallon? 
Why,  my  laws!  what  other  mission  in  life  could 
a  girl  have  than  to  get  married  and  keep  house 
and  find  out  the  best  way  to  put  up  tomato 
preserves?  “Beyond  the  Ups  lies  At — ”  I 
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always  get  that  mixed  up;  I  mean  “Beyond 
the  Alps  lies  Italy.”  Sure  it  does,  and  every 
last  one  of  the  class  (except  the  very  gosh- 
awful  homely  oties —  Yes,  and  some  of  ti»em, 
too!)  was  engaged.  And  do  you  think  every 
preacher  in  the  three  Conferences  that  could 
rake  and  scrape  the  half-fare  for  himself  and 
wife  and  six  children,  packed  his  gripsacks 
and  came  and  camped  down  on  Sister  Boggs, 
and  Sister  Parker,  and  any¬ 
body  and  everybody  he  had 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with, 
just  to  hear  girls  squeak  out 
their  little  footy  essays?  Do 
you  think  Presiding  Elders 
and  Bishops,  men  of  power 
who  could  send  a  man  to  the 
Sinking  Spring  Circuit  if  they 
wanted  to,  journeyed  to  those 
halls  of  learning  that  they 
might  “tromp”  with  their  feet 
in  time  to  the  gay  tunes  ham¬ 
mered  out  by  Sem.  girls  on 
four  Valley  (^m  pianos,  two 
girls  to  a  piano?  Do  you 
think  farmers  rattled  into 
town  at  sunup  with  their  big 
wagons  full  of  folks,  and 
brought  their  lunches  till  the 
campus  looked  like  they  were 
holding  “basket-meeting” 
there,  just  to  see  a  parcel  of  girls  in  white 
dresses?  Not  much,  Mary  Ann. 

No.  They  flocked  as  doves  to  their  win¬ 
dows  for  something  far  more  vital  than  any 
women’s  doings.  They  came  to  witness  the 
irruption  into  the  arena  of  MEN!  Men 
trained  for  every  vicissitude  of  after  life; 
men  able  to  say  ** Bonus-a-um"  off  the  book; 
men  who  had  had  four  arduous  years  of: 
“didomi,  doso,  edoka,  dtdomai,  edothen.’*  It 
was  to  look  upon  such  heroes,  to  hear  them 
make  their  speeches,  to  realize  what  an  all- 
fired  jolt  the  sleepy  world  was  to  experience 
when  these  MEN  got  after  it,  that  the  people 
came;  and  it  w'as  anguish  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  stand  over  the  cook-stove  for  “com¬ 
pany”  at  such  a  season  of  refreshing,  when 
they  should  be  building  them  statelier  man¬ 
sions,  O  their  souls!  tlut  made  the  ladies  of 
the  house  in  such  a  college  town  look  so 
disconsolate. 

Ah,  the  chaste  grandeur  of  the  Baccalaure¬ 
ate  sermon!  Everybody  dressed  to  kill;  the 
chapel  chock-full  while  the  town  churches 
play  to  “light  business”;  the  chapel  choir 
nervous  to  the  point  of  fidget;  big  guns  on 


the  platform  among  whom  have  been  judi- 
ciou^y  portioned  out  bits  of  the  service;  the 
oratorical  magnificence  of  the  “masteriy  ef¬ 
fort”  for  which  Prexy  has  been  sitting  up 
nights  since  the  spring  term  began;  the  thrill 
of  anticipation  when  he  reaches  the  grand 
climax,  always  introduced  by:  “Gow  with 
XMuetee.  We  ar-r-re  in  R-r-r-owm,”  rat¬ 
tling  his  r’s,  drawing  back  his  lips  as  far  as 
they  would  go  for  the  pro¬ 
longed  “e”  in  me,  solemnly 
laying  one  paw  on  the  big 
Bible  and  as  solemnly  cross¬ 
ing  the  other  over  it,  like  the 
stone  lions  in  front  of  E.  R. 
Thompson’s  residence.  The 
thrill  of  anticipation,  I  say, 
for  we  knew  a  brilliant  word- 
painting  of  the  Eternal  City 
would  be  ours,  florid  but 
strictly  accurate,  for  he  had 
been  there  once  upon  a  time. 
He  was  one  of  those  who 
made  the  world-renowned  ex¬ 
cursion  that  Mr.  Twain  tells 
about  in  “Innocents  Abroad.” 

Sustained  by  this  spiritual 
and  intellectual  food,  the  visi¬ 
tors  and  townspeople  under¬ 
took  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
next  four  days.  Monday  I 
don’t  know  about,  or  else  I’ve  lost  a  day  in 
my  calculations.  There  was  something  some¬ 
where  for  the  Trustees,  and  all  the  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  things  fairly  whizzed,  but  I  can’t 
make  out  four  days  and  yet  I  know  there  were 
four  days.  One  of  them  was  sacred  to  the 
Alumni.  They  held  their  grand  banquet,  a 
sumptuous  repast,  consisting  of  cold  boiled 
ham,  Saratoga  chips,  pickles,  chow-chow, 
stuffed  mangos,  jam,  preserves,  and  208 — 
count  ’em — 208  kinds  of  cake,  the  whole 
washed  down  with  Ariosa  coffee,  and  supplied 
by  the  Ladies’  Aid  of  Center  Street  M.  E. 

Says  the  shoemaker:  “There  is  nothing 
like  leather”;  says  the  preacher —  Well,  the 
number  of  addresses  vied  with  the  number 
of  kinds  of  cake.  There  were  missionaries 
to  Hindustan  and  Philadelphia,  Hongkong 
and  Oshkosh,  China  and  Chicago,  and  right 
in  front  of  the  gun  where  he  could  get  the 
good  of  all  of  it,  was  the  oldest  living  grad- 
lute,  full  of  years  and  yams  about  when  the 
organ  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  was 
hauled  to  town  in  one  big  covered  wagon, 
and  Ray’s  Third  Part  Arithmetic  was  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  second  term  freshman 
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year.  The  Alumni  Banquet  was  an  event  of 
hand-shaking,  and  visiting,  and  “Whur  are 
you  located  now,  Brother  Smith?”  and 
“  What’s  become  of  Pryor? ”  Illiterates,  and 
those  who  never  could  say  “Bonus-a-um” 
without  the  book  were  graciously  permitted 
to  attend,  but  they  were  out  of  it,  distinctly 
out  of  it.  Nice  people  they  might  be,  and 
often  were,  but  let  them  boom  the  bass  of  it 
never  so  loudly,  “the  tie  that 
binds”  was  never  round  their 
fetlocks. 

Next  day  was  Class  Day.  In 
the  morning  was  the  boat  race 
above  the  dam.  The  Fresh¬ 
men  in  the  Nellie  B.  rowed 
with  the  Sophomores  in  the 
Swallow;  the  Juniors  in  the 
Nellie  B.  rowed  with  the  Se¬ 
niors  in  the  Swallow.  The 
Swal —  I  should  say,  the 
Sophs  and  the  Seniors  won. 

These  were  the  only  two  boats 
Jim  Mooney  rented  that  were 
at  all  suitable  for  racing. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was 
the  tree-planting,  or  the  ivy¬ 
planting,  or  the  presentation  of 
the  class  monument,  or  other 
beautification  of  the  campus. 

It  seems  that  the  latter  part 
of  June  is  inauspicious  for  setting  out 
things,  for  the  class  tree  or  the  class  ivy  al¬ 
ways  died.  One  class  monument  I  recall 
was  a  pyramid  of  niggerhead  rocks,  one 
boulder  to  every  member  of  the  class,  the 
whole  neatly  cemented  together.  It  was  as 
sightly  an  object  as  ever  you  laid  eyes  on, 
particularly  in  after  years,  when  different 
coats  of  unassorted  house  paint,  hastily  ap¬ 
plied  by  after-dark  humorists,  had  been 
more  or  less  effectively  removed.  There 
were  speeches  at  the  bestowal  of  these  me¬ 
morials,  and  also  there  w’ere  Class  Histories, 
and  Class  Prophecies,  awfully  funny,  at  the 
hearing  of  which  outsiders  became  afflicted 
with  the  “dry  grins,”  wanting  to  laugh  but 
lacking  something  to  laugh  at.  There  were 
comic  presentations  by  the  outgoing  class  to 
those  left  behind,  as  a  milk  bottle  to  the 
new  Freshman  class,  a  wooden  horse  to  the 
Sophs  (that  was  a  good  joke),  a  bellows  to  the 
Juniors,  and  a  tin  razor  to  the  new  Seniors, 
each  gift  accompanied  by  a  few  (thousand) 
well-chosen  words. — College  humor  has  won¬ 
derfully  gone  off  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
last  class  prophecy  I  heard  was  terribly  dull. 


not  a  bit  funny. — ^There  were  songs,  too  the 
class  song  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
circulated  on  printed  slips,  and  the  old-time 
songs  that  live  in  the  memory,  “As  through 
an  Alpine  village  passed,”  “A  bulldog  on 
the  bank,”  “Lauriger  Horatius,”  “Integer 
vitae,”  “  Coca-che-lunk,  chelunk,  chelaly”  (I 
always  liked  the  sentiment  of  that),  and 
“John  Peter  went  over  the  Rhine.”  (Good 
old  John  Peter  went  over  a 
colder,  darker  river  than  the 
Rhine  full  many  a  year  ago. 
Genial  old  John  Peter!  He 
gave  me  ninety-six  in  German 
one  term.  I  use  the  word 
“  gave  ”  advisedly.)  And  there 
were  songs  that  professed  to  go 
to  the  air  of  “It  was  my  last 
cigar,”  though  nobody  ever  did 
know  the  real  tune  of  “It  was 
my  last  cigar.”  Ah,  me!  Those 
old  sweet  tunes.  .  .  .  Those 
old  sweet  tunes.  ...  It  was 
a  gay  day,  was  Class  Day,  but 
as  we  think  it  over,  you  and  I, 
my  reader,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  sort  of  sad  and  lonesome 
about  it,  something  wistful  in 
its  gaiety.  ...  I  can’t  tell 
you.  ...  I  ...  I  don’t  know 
how.  The  evening  of  Class 
Day.  ...  In  a  little,  fresh-water  college 
you  get  to  know  and  like  the  Seniors  though 
you  are  ’w’ay  below  them.  Class  Day,  you 
think  like  enough  you’ll  never  see  them  again 
in  life.  And  you  never  have  seen  them. 
You  have  seen  men  who  looked  like  the  boys 
of  long  ago  and  who  have  professed  that  they 
were  in  verity  the  same;  but  they  were  not. 
No,  not  the  same. 

When  Roman  soldiers  stormed  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  they  fought  their  way  through 
forecourts  which,  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
splendor,  culminated  at  the  Veil,  behind 
which  gloomed  the  Holy  of  all  Holies,  kernel 
of  the  golden  shell.  They  entered.  It  was 
all  empty.  There  was  nothing  there.  No 
pinnacle  of  magnificence.  Nothing.  They 
were  amazed. 

We  have  won  through  the  forecourts  and 
are  at  Commencement  Day.  We  lift  the 
veil  of  memory.  The  place  is  empty.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  there.  Of  all  the  long,  long  day  of 
speeches  by  the  graduating  class,  continuing 
down  the  alphabet  and  sparing  not,  from 
Allen,  to  whom  we  gave  un jaded  heed,  down 
to  Ziegler  and  the  tired  sigh  he  wrung  from 
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us — nothing  remains.  Nothing.  Unless  it 
be  one  moment 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 

Etc  one  can  say:  “It  lightens.” 

All  the  day  they  had  shrilled  forth  their 
high-flown  phrases,  had  trumpeted  their 
challenge  to  a  callous  world,  and  now  .  .  . 
now  in  his  hand  each  one  received  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  banishment  from  that  En¬ 
chanted  Valley  where  jingling  sentiment 
passed  for  true  gold.  To-morrow.  .  .  .  Did 
not  a  chill  strike  through  each  one  just  at 
that  moment? 

The  old  Commencement  Day  of  the  fresh¬ 
water,  sectarian  college  is  gone  forever,  even 
though  our  youth  should  come  to  us  again. 
It  has  departed  with  the  age  when  a  plug 
hat  and  a  Prince  Albert  were  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  male  splendor  of  attire;  when  dinner 
was  at  noon,  when  there  were  fried  potatoes 
and  fried  steak  for  breakfast,  and  for  supper 
stewed  dried  peaches,  cake  and  tea.  All 
gone,  and  gone  forever! 

I  returned  to  the  Commencement  at  the 
old  place  not  long  ago.  It  was  not  the  old 
place  at  all.  The  North  Building  was  be¬ 
stowed  away  in  an  obscure  nook  as  one  hides 
the  crayon  portraits  of  Pap  and  Mother,  once 
thought  to  be  so  fine — the  old  North,  down 
whose  spiral  stair-rails  we  slid  so  gaily  from 
the  top  floor  to  the  basement.  The  old  flag¬ 
pole  was  gone.  There  were  no  rag-weeds  in 
the  front  campus,  and  the  paths  were  paved. 
There  were  fine  buildings  of  cut  stone  with 
so  many  modem  improvements  that  they 
didn’t  seem  natural. 

It  was  all  changed.  There  was  no  plat¬ 


form  under  the  canvas  canopy,  and  no  young 
orators  filled  their  lungs  with  the  June  air 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  blossoming 
ailantust  *.  The  Commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  the  chai)el,  and  instead  of  a 
brass  band  the  organist  vainly  tried  to  catch 
the  step  of  the  President  for  the  Priests’ 
March  from  “Athalia.”  The  faculty,  the 
graduating  class,  all  togged  out  in  fancy- 
colored  hoods  and  swishing  in  black  gowns, 
with  mortar-boards  whose  tassels  gave  each 
a  riotous  black  eye,  sauntered  up  the  aisle. 
Instead  of  making  burning  speeches,  the 
class  sat  down  placidly  in  the  audience  and 
listened — or  appeared  to  listen — to  a  “  Com¬ 
mencement  orator,”  some  big  gun  from 
somewhere. 

Maybe  I’m  prejudiced  in  the  matter,  but  I 
honestly  think  I  am  not  yet  an  old  man. 
I’ve  got  ’most  all  my  teeth;  my  hearing  is 
fair;  I  can  see  to  read  fine  print  without  specs 
when  the  light  is  good;  I  am  what  I  deem  a 
long  way  this  side  of  fifty,  and  yet,  when  I 
look  back  and  think  how,  inwardly  as  well 
as  outwardly,  all  things  are  different  from 
what  they  were  when  I  hung  by  my  elbows 
on  Bethard’s  fence  and  watched  Charley 
Fairbanks  trying  to  make  that  cracker-bag 
soar  upward  into  the  ethereal  blue,  I  feel  as 
if  I  really  ought  to  remember  what  Lafayette 
looked  like.  They  tell  me  that  in  my  Alma 
Mater  nowadays  nobody  is  burned  alive  for 
believing  in  evolution;  they  all  believe  in  it  or 
else  keep  still  about  it.  I  wonder  if,  when 
some  boy  that  is  just  cutting  his  seven-year 
molars  is  as  old  as  I  am  now,  such  undisputed 
assent  will  be  given  to - 

I  pretty  near  said  the  word. 


TKe  Cheat  of  Overcapitalization 

By  WILL  PAYNE 


EDITOR'S  Note. — Three  and  one-half  billions  of  watered  securities  in  eleven  years  !  On 
this  we  must  pay  interest — you  and  I,  our  children,  and  our  children's  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  We  carry  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  upon  our  backs,  and  bequeath  him 
to  posterity.  High  Finance  has  grown  so  bold  that  it  raises  the  ancient  cry  of '•'vested  rights," 
arid  demands  this  tribute  as  a  scured  privilege.  See  how  the  game  is  played:  Unscrupulous 
schemers  issue  heavily  watered  securities;  with  the  bland  cunning  of  the  gold-brick  manipu¬ 
lator  they  boom  and  inflate  them;  at  their  highest  price  they  deftly  exchange  them  for  the 
nation's  savings.  When  exposure  comes  and  an  outraged  public  threatens  to  prick  the  bubble, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  say,  “  You  are  cutting  your  own  throats.  The  securities  are  yours." 
These  creators  and  vendors  of  bogus  wares  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  as  definitely  as  did  the  rob¬ 
ber  barons  of  old,  who  seized  the  land,  subsidized  the  church,  corrupted  the  bench,  and  left  to 
their  descendants  the  divine  right  of  ruling  their  inferiors.  Do  we  want  to  come  to  this?  Are 
we  to  have  a  vested  aristocracy  supported  by  impoverished  masses?  Mr,  Payne's  article,  which 
strongly  points  the  question,  is  one  of  two  that  will  disclose  some  astounding  features  of  recent 
brigandage. 

IN  the  past  eleven  years  there  have  been  Recent  listings  on  the  Exchange  do  not,  of 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  course,  completely  cover  the  ground.  Much 
new  securities — stocks  and  bonds — to  the  bogus  capitalization  was  list^  before  1896. 
amount  of  twelve  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Much  is  not  listed  at  all,  but  handled  “on  the 

not  including  government  and  city  bonds.  curb.”  And  in  the  railroad  field,  especially. 

Of  this  total,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  three  not  all  inflations  of  capital  can  be  traced 

and  a  half  billion  dollars,  in  round  figures,  is  directly  in  the  listings.  But  even  three  and  a 

just  water — a  bogus,  fiat  creation  represent-  half  billion  counterfeit  dollars,  p>assed  on  an 

ing  no  legitimate  investment  of  capital  in  the  easy  public  in  eleven  years,  w’ill  do  for  a  test, 

properties  against  which  the  securities  are  WUliam  H.  Moore,  John  W.  Gates,  Jacob 
issued.  H.  Schiff,  and  other  financiers  have  recorded 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  stock-  the  opinion  that  stock-watering  is  an  essen- 

watering  is  a  monopoly  of  the  “industrials”  tially  harmless  pastime.  The  current  Wall 

or  trusts.  This  is  a  mistake.  Railroad  se-  Street  argument  is  that  a  concern  should  be 

curities  listed  since  the  last  big  p>anic  include  capitalize  according  to  its  earning  power, 

more  than  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars  of  If  capitalized  in  excess  of  earnings,  the  market 

pure  water.  When  the  railroads  argue  that  value  of  the  stock  will  shrink.  If  the  eam- 

they  are  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  ings  will  pay  more  than  the  going  rate  of  divi- 

" investment."  they  include  this  bogus  billion  dends  on  the  capitalization,  the  market  value 

arui  a  half.  of  the  stock  will  advance.  TTius,  market  value 
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will  always  correspond  to  earnings,  anyway, 
and  nobody  need  bother  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  stock  is  watered. 

THE  TYPICAL  CASE  OF  TIN  PLATE 

This  sounds  rather  p>lausible;  but  it  over¬ 
looks  a  fact  of  prime  importance — namely, 
that  whenever  overcapitalization  succeeds, 
the  element  of  monopoly  is  present. 

You  combine  the  leading  plants  in  a  certain 
field,  or  enough  of  them  to  give  you  monopo¬ 
listic  control  over  the  price  of  the  product. 
You  copiously  water  the  stock  of  your  com¬ 
bination.  You  put  up  the  price  of  the  product 
sufiBcieiitly  to  pay  dividends  on  the  bogus 
stock.  ITien  you  say,  “This  capitalization  is 
legitimate,  because  I  can  earn  good  dividends 
on  it.”  Thus  do  able  financiers  lift  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  boot-straps. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  have  all  the 
trade  in  a  given  line  in  order  to  gain  monopo¬ 
listic  control  over  the  jmce  of  the  product. 
Said  Mr.  Havemeyer  of  the  Sugar  Trust:  “  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  man  who  produces 
eighty  per  cent,  of  an  article  can  control  the 
price  by  not  producing.”  And  in  other 
ways,  too.  The  Steel  Trust  hasn’t  even 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  trade;  but  the  rail 
pools,  pig-iron  pools,  and  so  on,  of  which  it 
is  a  member,  have  more  than  eighty  per 
cent.' 

Take,  now,  the  strictly  typical  case  of  the 
American  Tin-Plate  Company,  organized  by 
Judge  Moore  in  January,  1899.  The  tin¬ 
plate  industry  in  America  was  created  by  the 
McKinley  tariflf  of  1890  and  is  often  pointed 
to  as  a  signal  instance  erf  the  benefits  of  high 
protection.  There  is  a  general  misconcep¬ 
tion  respecting  the  tariff.  A  high  protective 
tariff  in  itself  is  not  much  good.  Indeed  it  is 
often  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  because 
it  stimulates  competition.  To  get  the  benefit 
of  the  tariff  you  must  monopolize  the  pro¬ 
tected  commodity.  The  tariff  is  merely  a 
lever.  A  lever  without  a  fulcrum  will  b^t 
nothing.  Monopoly  is  the  fulcrum.  We  shall 
see  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  McKinley  tariff  raised  the  duty  on  tin 
plate  from  one  cent  a  pound  to  2. 2  cents.  The 
price  of  tin  plate  advanced  to  $5.75  a  box. 
This  price  yielded  a  pre^t  of  100  per  cent,  to 
the  manufacturer.  To  build  a  practicable 
tin  plant  required  no  great  investment.  The 
unit  is  a  “mill,”  p>lants  being  of  ten-mill 
or  twenty-mill  capacity.  An  investment  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  build 


a  plant,  the  cost  being  about  $40,000  a 
“mill.”  Naturally,  capital  flowed  into  so 
attractive  a  field.  Tin-plate  plants  multiplied. 
Presently  they  began  to  fight  for  business. 
The  price  of  tin  plate  dropped  from  $5.75  to 
$2.6q  a  box.  Not  only  that  100  per  cent, 
profit,  but  all  profit  disappeared — as  it  usually 
does  when  ruinous  competition  is  left  free  to 
do  its  work.  Tin-plate  concerns  were  pushed 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  trust  promoter’s  <^portunity.  Judge 
Moore  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  brought 
thirty-nine  plants  into  a  combination,  the 
combined  capacity  being  272  mills. 

At  the  accepted  average  of  $40,000  a  mill, 
the  investment  in  these  plants,  allowing  some 
leeway,  would  have  been  about  $12,000,000, 
which  estimate  agrees  with  other  evidence  in 
the  cast  The  promoters  supplied  some  cash 
for  working  capital.  Thus,  including  “good¬ 
will” — in  a  losing  business — there  was  nearly 
enough  value  in  sight  to  cover  the  $18,000,000 
of  preferred  stock  that  the  American  Tin- 
Plate  Company  issued.  The  company  also 
issued  $28,000,000  of  common  stock,  all 
water,  $10,000,000  of  it  going  out  of  hand 
to  the  p>romoter  for  his  sovices,  and  the  rest 
as  bonuses  to  the  underwriters,  and  so  on. 
Now,  the  American  Tin-Plate  Company 
added  absolutely  nothing  a  tangible  nature 
to  the  industry.  Those  272  mills,  the  day  after 
it  tocJc  them  over,  were  exactly  what  they  had 
been  before.  What  the  American  Tin-Plate 
Company  did  add  to  the  industry  was 
monopoly.  The  price  of  tin  p>late  advanced^' 
from  $2.60  a  box  to  $4.65;  and  the  27a  miUg^' 
which  could  barely  supptort  a  capitalizatioii 
(rf,  say,  $15,000,000,  excluding  “good-will,” 
before  the  consolidation,  now  handsomely 
supp>orted  the  new  capitalization  of  $46,000,- 
000.  Judge  Moore  was  able  to  argue  that 
the  capitalization  was  legitimate  because  the 
company  could  pay  good  dividends  on  it. 

CARNEGIE  MIXES  WAR  MEDiaNE 

In  the  next  year  and  a  half  six  other 
trustlets  in  the  steel  trade  were  organized, 
watered,  and  floated  on  the  same  plan  by 
Gates,  Morgan,  the  Moores,  and  others.  Like 
the  tin-plate  ccoicem  they  added  nothing 
tangible  to  the  industry,  simpdy  buying  up 
and  consdidating  existing  plants.  £xp)ecting 
monopjolistic  control  over  the  price  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  they  inflated  the  capitalization  oi  the 
p>iants  by  $200,000,000.  Judge  Moore  and 
his  associates  then  propx>s^  to  buy  out  Mr. 
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About  this  time  Judge  Moore  made  his  last 
industrial  promotion,  organizing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company.  The  standard  recipe 
was  followed.  Being  busy  with  other  things 
he  may  have  inadvertently  ladled  in  a  litUe 
more  water  than  usual.  But  that  is  not 
material.  The  company  took  in  all  the  good 
plants.  The  steel  trade  was  booming.  It 
ought  to  have  made  enough  to  support  the 
capitalization.  But  it  didn’t.  The  packers 
are  large  users  of  tin  cans.  They  object  to 
monopoly  prices  for  their  own  consumption — 
possibly  because  they  know  so  well  how  these 
prices  are  made.  They  took  to  manufacturing 
their  own  cans;  then  cans  for  others.  In  a 
word,  the  American  Can  Company  could  not 
suppress  competition.  It  could  not  get  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.  Hence,  it  could  not  support  its  bogus 
capitalization.  Last  year  its  earnings  were 
equal  to  barely  five  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock;  nothing  on  the  common.  The  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  sells  at  about  fifty;  common  at 
about  five.  Stock-watering  cannot  flourish 
under  competition. 

Mr.  Schwab,  in  a  rather  famous  statement, 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  water  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  Steel  Trust,  because  its 
deposits  of  iron  ore  were  worth  the  whole 
amount  of  common  stock  issued,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  $500,000,000.  A  brief  examination 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  prove  instructive. 


Carnegie  on  the  basis  of  his  earning  power. 
They  failed  to  raise  the  money  and  the 
deal  collapsed.  This  annoyed  Mr.  Carnegie. 
With  a  hostile  eye  on  the  trustlets,  he  began 
to  mix  war  medicine.  If  he  had  fought,  the 
water  would  have  poured  out  of  trustlet  stocks 
in  a  manner  resembling  a  cloudburst.  In  order 
to  protect  over  two  hundred  millions  of  bogus 
trustlet  capitalization  it  became  necessary  to 
buy  out  Carnegie.  Mr.  Morgan  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion — otherwise  known  as  the  Steel  Trust — 
resulted. 

THE  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

The  big  tinst,  in  taking  over  the  inflated 
little  trusts,  add^  $75,000,000  of  water.  That 
is,  in  exchange  for  their  watered  stock,  it  gave 
its  own  stock  to  an  amount  greater  by 
$74,373,035  than  the  total  of  the  stocks 
acquir^  For  example,  in  exchange  for 
$46,000,000  of  American  Tin-Plate  stock — 
a^ut  $30,000,000  water — the  Steel  Trust 
gave  $62,100,000  of  its  own  stock. 

But,  by  taking  in  Carnegie,  the  big  trust 
made  monopoly  even  more  secure,  and  is  able 
to  earn  a  handsome  return  upon  its  capitali¬ 
zation. 

Of  course  its  members  object  to  the  word 
monopoly.  They  say  that  the  prosperity 
of-  the  Steel  Trust  is  due  solely  to  good 
times;  that  anybody  with  a  good  plant 
can  do  about  as  well.  Let  us  see.  A 
little  while  before  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Trust,  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company 
was  formed.  It  had  fine  plants — admittedly, 
none  were  better.  It  was  the  most  modestly 
capitalized  of  any  combination  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade.  It  had  a  rival  in  the  National 
Tube  Company,  a  Morgan  promotion,  but 
the  original  She'’..y  plant  had  been  a  good 
money-maker.  The  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Com¬ 
pany,  however,  owned  no  supply  of  steel 
billets,  and  so  must  buy  them  in  the  market. 
The  Steel  Trust  took  in  the  National  Tube 
Company;  took  in  also  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  for  billets,  thereby  leaving  the  Shelby 
in  the  sadly  unmonopolistic  condition  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  its  raw  material  from  its  chief 
competitor.  So  the  Shelby  sold  out  to  the 
Trust.  But,  observe,  there  was  no  inflation 
of  capital  here.  In  exchange  for  the  Shelby’s 
$15,000,000  of  capital  the  Trust  issued  its 
own  dropsical  shares  to  the  amount  of  only 
$3,750,000,  because  the  Shelby  was  not  in  a 
monopolistic  position. 


CARNEGIE’S  MISJUDGMENTS 

In  1892  Henry  W.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburg, 
owned  a  big  iron  mine  on  the  Mesaba  range  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 
For  a  long  time  the  steel  trade  in  the  North 
had  drawn  its  raw  material  from  the  mines  of 
the  Lake  Superior  country,  as  it  does  to-day. 
Yet  nobody,  generally  speaking,  thought 
much  of  iron  ore  property.  There  were  vast 
deposits  of  it  in  sight.  To  develop  them  re¬ 
quired  comparatively  little  capital.  In  the 
best  mines,  like  Oliver’s,  the  ore  was  simply 
scooped  up  from  the  surface  with  steam 
shovels,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  five  cents  a  ton. 
The  notion  of  monopolizing  iron  ore  would 
probably  have  struck  the  average  business 
man  about  like  the  notion  of  monopolizing 
sand. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was,  of 
course,  the  largest  consumer  of  ore.  Oliver 
saw  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  this 
consumer,  which  would  insure  him  a  big, 
steady  output  of  ore.  With  such  an  output 
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assured  be  could  get  good  contracts  with  the 
railroads  and  steamships  for  transportation. 
He  agreed  with  Henry  Clay  Frick,  chairman 

the  Carnegie  Company,  to  give  that  com¬ 
pany  one-half  the  stock  in  the  Oliver  Inm 
Mining  Company  in  consideration  cA  a  loan 
of  $500,000,  to  secured  on  the  mines,  the 
money  to  be  spent  in  development  w(X'k. 
And  Mr.  Carnegie  vetoed  this  proposition. 
He  wrote: 

“  If  there  is  any  department  of  the  business 
that  offers  no  inducements,  it  is  c»e.  It 
never  has  been  very  prohtal^,  and  the 
Mesaba  is  not  the  Last  great  deposit  that 
Lake  Superior  is  to  reveal.” 

ENTER  THE  ROCKEFELLERS 

You  see,  he  thought  a  monopoly  impossible, 
and  he  preferred  to  buy  his  raw  material 
under  competitive  conditions  rather  than  to 
take  a  half-interest  in  Oliver’s  venture  as  a 
gift.  Frick  persisted,  however,  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  clos^;  so  the  Carnegie  Ccnnpany  got 
a  half-interest  in  the  Oliver  property  without 
investing  a  dulbr.  Afterward,  Mr,  Carnegie, 
in  pursuance  of  his  hrmly  settled  policy  of 
holding  a  controlling  interest  in  everything 
he  touched,  got  Oliver  to  sell  the  Carnegie 
Company  an  additional  one-third  interest, 
making  hve-sixths  in  all.  The  price  is  not 
disclos^;  but  the  total  capital  of  the  Oliver 
Mining  Company  was  then  $1,200,000,  so  that 
the  investment  in  this  additional  third  interest 
could  not  have  been  colossal. 

The  Rockefellers  also  owned  some  good 
Lake  Superior  iron  mines.  Their  view  of  the 
value  <rf  ore  properties  is  revealed  by  what 
followed.  In  18^  they  leased  their  mines  to 
Oliver  and  Frick,  on  behalf  of  the  Carnegie 
concern.  Under  the  lease  they  received  a 
royalty  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton;  but  it  was 
provided  that  there  must  be  an  output  of 
600,000  tons  a  year  to  be  shipped  over 
the  Rockefeller  transportation  lines,  rail  and 
boat,  and  that  these  lines  should  get  another 
600,000  tons  a  year  from  the  Oliver  mine. 
The  Rockefellers  evidently  thought  that  iron 
ore  was  good  mostly  to  make  freight. 

Now,  this  combination  assured  the  Car¬ 
negie  mills  about  all  the  ore  that  they  needed. 
The  combination,  moreover,  was  in  command 
of  the  best  rail  and  lake  transportation  and 
dock  facilities.  The  independent  mine  own¬ 
ers  immediately  saw  where  they  got  off.  This 
was  a  year,  it  will  be  rememtered,  of  severe 
industrial  and  financial  depression.  Acute 


demOTalization,  to  quote  a  trade  report,  fol¬ 
lowed  among  the  independents.  Acute  de- 
mcRnlizations  are  commonly  very  profitable  to 
those  fortunate  persons  who  are  in  a  position 
to  remain  unaffected.  Oliver  set  to  woric  to 
gather  in  the  demcMalized  properties.  By 
arranging  for  cations  stock  here  and  leases 
there,  he  was  presently  ready  to  take  over  the 
best  independent  mines.  In  his  statement  (ff 
the  arrangement  he  says: 

“The  only  cash  obligation  that  we  will 
have,  if  my  plan  is  carried  out,  is  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Norrie  stock.  The  Mesaba 
leases  we  can  throw  up  on  six  months’  notice, 
and  the  Tilden  and  Pioneer  leases  on  three 
months’  notice.  The  amount  that  we  would 
invest  in  the  Norrie  is  a  very  small  item,  con¬ 
sidering  the  immense  stake  we  have  in  this 
business.”  And  further  along,  “I  propose, 
at  a  risk  of  using  our  credit  to  the  extent 
oi  $500,000,  or  possibly  $1,000,000,  to  effect 
a  saving,  in  which  our  competitors  will 
not  share,  of  $4,000,000  to  $6,ooo/xx)  per 
annum.” 

And  again  Mr.  Carnegie  vetoed  the  plan. 
So  poorly  did  he  think  of  the  ownership  of 
iron  ore;  so  improbable  did  he  deem  a  monop¬ 
oly  in  it.  But  as  Frick  and  Oliver  persist^, 
he  withdrew  the  veto,  and  the  deal  was  closed. 
In  this  manner,  with  the  investment  of  hardly 
a  dollar — for  even  a  million  or  two  may  be  so 
spdien  of  when  contrasted  with  Mr.  Schwab’s 
valuation  of  the  Company  at  half  a  billion — 
did  the  Carnegie  Company  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  its  iron-ore  properties. 

IRON  ORE  MONOPOLIZED 

The  chief  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  then 
outside  the  Camegie-Rockefeller  combina¬ 
tion  were  owned  by  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com¬ 
pany.  This  company  was  capitalized  at  $16,- 
500,000;  but  its  sto^  was  not  worth  par 
in  the  market.  Presently  it  was  absorbed  by 
the  Federal  Steel  Company,  which  in  turn 
was  taken  into  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration.  So  the  Steel  Trust  had  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  Lake  Superior  output,  and  all  the 
best  transportation  and  dock  facilities.  Iron 
ore  was  practically  monopolized. 

The  Cnmegie  Company  owned,  as  said 
above,  five-sixths  of  the  capital  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company.  To  buy  the  remain¬ 
ing  one-sixUi  and  m^e  its  ownership  com¬ 
plete,  the  Steel  Trust  issued  $18,500,000  of 
its  own  stock — half  common  and  half  pre¬ 
ferred.  On  this  basis  six-sixths  would  come 
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to  $i  1 1,000,000.  Compare  this  with  a  gift  to 
Carnegie  of  a  half-interest  a  few  years  before 
and  you  will  get  a  view  of  what  monopoly 
means. 

SHACKLING  OtJK  CHILDREN’S  CHILDRZN 

The  Rockefellers  had  capitalized  their  iron 
mines  at  $29,887,449.  They  kindly  turned 
them  over  to  the  Trust  in  exchange  for  slightly 
more  than  $80,000,000  of  its  stock.  Forty- 
four  millions  of  the  Trust’s  stock  stand  for  its 
ownership  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company’s 
properties.  Mr.  Schwab  and  others  have  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Trust’s  ore  deposits  are  worth 
more  than  this  vast  capitalization  that  was 
issued  for  them.  Very  likely  so.  And  this  is 
the  core  of  the  whole  matter.  If  you  can 
monopolize  a  staple  conunodity  it  instantly 
becomes  worth  almost  any  price  you  have  a 
mind  to  put  upon  it.  There  are  limitations, 
of  course.  No  monopoly  could  keep  iron  ore 
at  the  price  of  diamonds.  But  for  all  pracr 
tical  purposes  the  rule  holds  good. 

And  when  you  capitalize  your  commodity 
on  the  basis  of  its  earning  power  as  a  mon¬ 
opoly — which  is  the  modem  and  prevalent 
idea — then  you  necessarily  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage  yourself  to  perpetuate  the  monopoly. 
Observe  how  the  capitalization  of  monopo¬ 
listic  earning  power  works:  James  J.  Hill’s 
Great  Northern  Railway  had  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  great  bodies  of  Northern  ore  lands 
with  but  a  small  investment  of  capital. 
Until  recently  nobody  ever  thought  of  those 
far-off  ore  lands  as  constituting  an  asset  of 
great  and  immediate  value.  But  the  capital¬ 
ization  of  the  Steel  Tmst’s  ore  lands  fixed  the 
value  of  the  Hill  ore  lands. 

Suppose  you  are  engaged  in  running  a 
comer  in  com  at  Chicago.  You  buy  up  the 
visible  supply,  or  eighty  {>er  cent,  of  it.  That 
supply  then  becomes  worth,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  whatever  price  you  fix  upon  it — the 
obvious  limitations  spoken  of  before,  of  course, 
applying.  But  only  so  long  as  you  main¬ 
tain  your  comer.  If  you  fix  the  price  at 
eighty  cents,  all  other  supplies  of  com  within 
reach  of  Chicago  become  worth  eighty  cents, 
less  the  freight.  You  must  take  them  at  that 
or  down  goes  your  monopoly. 

Now,  these  far-off  Hill  ore  lands  may 
be  likened  to  so  many  million  bushels  of 
No.  2  September  com.  So  the  Steel  Tmst 
leased  the  Hill  ore  lands.  The  lease  runs 
until  all  the  ore  shall  be  exhausted,  which 
according  to  conservative  estimates  will  not 


be  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  There  is, 
however,  a  cancellation  clause  operative 
after  about  ten  years,  but  the  lease  woiics  so 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  that  this 
clause  may  be  safely  ignored.  It  fixes  the 
price  of  every  ton  of  ore  during  the  life  of  the 
lease,  and  the  freight  rate  to  be  paid  the  Hill 
road  for  moving  it.  A  hundred  years  is  a 
long  time.  Many  changes  may  come  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  the  mining  of  ore. 
But  there  stands  the  lease,  fixing  the  price  of 
the  ore  ..aring  our  lives  and  our  children’s 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  except,  of  course,  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  cancellation.  The  royalty  to  be  paid  un¬ 
der  this  lease  is  $1.65  a  ton  the  first  year, 
with  an  increase  of  3.4  cents  a  ton  in  each 
succeeding  year.  If  human  ingenuity  could 
devise  a  stronger  pledge  to  our  grandchil¬ 
dren  that  they  will  not  get  steel  cheaper  than 
we  do  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  it  might 
be.  And  I  maintain  that  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  lease  is  to  support  the  infiated 
capitalization  that  the  Steel  Tmst  issued  on 
account  of  its  own  ore  lands.  When  Oliver 
and  Frick  leased  the  Rockefeller  mines  in 
1896,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  paid  a 
royalty  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  against  a 
royalty  to  Hill  of  $1.65  a  ton  with  a  yearly 
increase.  Not  that  the  Rockefellers  are  easy 
marks.  But  ore  had  not  then  been  monop¬ 
olized  and  capitalized  on  its  earning  power. 

Having  made  the  lease,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  distributed  pro  rata  among  its  stock¬ 
holders  certificates  representing  the  bene¬ 
ficial  interest  to  arise  from  it.  There  were 
1,500,000  of  these  shares,  or  certificates, 
which  were  traded  in  on  the  curb  at  about 
$80  a  share,  giving  a  valuation  of  $120,000,000 
for  the  whole.  This  $120,000,000  has  no  re¬ 
lationship  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  to 
any  actual  investment.  It  represents  the 
beneficial  interest  that  may  arise  through 
participating  in  a  monopoly. 

FRICK’S  GRIP  ON  COKE 

A  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  Steel  Tmst’s 
capitalization  is  based  on  its  ownership  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  by  far  the  largest 
concern  in  the  Connellsville  region.  In  de¬ 
fending  the  Tmst’scapitalization,  Mr.  Schwab 
pointed  out  that  it  owned  over  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  Connellsville  coal  land — the  best 
there  is  for  making  cdce.  And  he  added: 
“There  is  no  more  Connellsville  coal.  You 
couldn’t  get  it  for  $60,000  an  acre.  It  simply 
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isn’t  there.”  Obviously,  therefOTe,  this  staple 
commodity,  being  monopolized,  is  worth, 
practically  speaking,  whatever  the  owner  says 
it  is  worth.  Investment  of  capital  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  When  Mr.  Frick  began 
developing  the  coke  industry,  he  invested  no 
capital  to  speak  of,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  he  didn’t  have  any. 

FROM  8o  TO  500  MILLIONS 

The  Carnegie  Company  owned  one-fourth 
of  the  Frick  Company.  To  buy  the  Car¬ 
negie  Company  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  Frick  Company  the  Steel  Trust 
issued  capital  to  the  amount  of  $492,558,100, 
of  which  $304,000,000  is  in  bonds  ^ring 
five  per  cent,  and  $98,277,100  is  preferred 
stock  bearing  seven  per  cent.,  the  remainder 
being  in  common  stock  which  at  present  pays 
only  two  per  cent.  A  year  before,  the  net 
book  value  of  all  the  assets  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  (including  its  fourth  of  the  Frick 
Company)  was  a  little  over  $80,000,000. 

Actual  values  may  have  been  greater,  but 
this  was  the  “investment.”  So  long  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  his  associates  meant  to  keep  all 
the  stock  themselves  they  obviously  had  no 
motive  for  inflating  the  capital.  WTiich  brings 
us  up  against  the  disagreeable  fact  that  good 
business  men  never  water  stocks  for  home 
consumfdion.  Much  as  they  admire  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  process  they  do  not  apply  it  to 
themselves.  Stocks  are  watered  only  to  be 
sold.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
the  public  to  come  in  that  this  eighty-odd 
millions  of  Carnegie  capitalization  was  in¬ 
creased  by  about  $400,000,000. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  mention  that  this 
eighty-odd  millions  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
an  investment  of  capital.  It  was  nearly  all 
accumulated  profits  that  arose  in  good  part 
from  monopoly  and  high  tariff.  As  early  as 
1878,  with  a  duty  of  $28  a  ton  on  rails,  we  find 
the  rail  pool  allotting  the  Carnegie  mill  an  out¬ 
put  of  ^,000  tons  for  the  year  and  fixing  the 
price  at  $42.50  a  ton.  Thus  the  Carnegie 
plant  made  profits  of  100  and  even  140  per 
cent,  a  year. 

Another  Carnegie  incident  should  be 
glanced  at  here — the  strike  at  Homestead  in 
1892.  Previous  to  the  strike  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  scandalous  condition  prevailed  at 
Homestead.  This  condition  was  not  that  the 
mills  paid  their  owners  100  per  cent,  profits, 
but  that  some  of  the  workmen  in  them  earned 
$12  and  $15  a  day  and  rode  in  carriages. 


The  strike,  with  its  incidental  riots,  blood¬ 
shed,  and  starvation,  ended  that,  the  unions 
being  beaten. 

Mr.  Frick  fought  this  battle  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Carnegie  having  astutely  with¬ 
drawn  to  Scotland.  James  Howard  Bridge, 
in  his  excellent  “History  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,”  to  which  I  am  much  in¬ 
debted,  is  throughout  a  stanch  admirer  and 
champion  of  Mr.  Frick.  Speaking  of  the 
profits  of  the  company,  which  rose  from  $4,- 
000,000  the  year  of  the  strike  to  $21,000,000 
in  1899,  Mr.  Bridge  observes  (page  295): 

“It  is  believed  by  the  Carnegie  ^cials, 
and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  this 
magnificent  record  was  to  a  great  extent  made 
possible  by  the  company’s  victory  at  Home¬ 
stead.  From  that  time  on  the  company 
profited  by  the  heavy  investments  it  had 
made  in  labor-saving  machiner}’,  and  prices 
got  so  low  that  one  year  when  the  Camegies 
made  over  $4,000,000,  their  chief  competitor, 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  had  upward  of 
$1,000,000  loss.  By  1897  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  on  the  cars  at  the  Braddock  mill  was 
only  $12  a  gross  ton!” 

The  admiring  exclamation  point  is  Mr. 
Bridge’s.  Whatever  saving  accrued  to  the 
company  from  its  victory  at  Homestead  has 
now  been  capitalized  and  is  outstanding  in 
the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds.  So  there  is 
little  fear  that  steel  mill  labor  will  relapse  into 
the  scandalous  state  of  earning  $15  a  day. 
The  necessity  of  paying  interest  and  dividends 
on  this  capitalization  stands  in  the  way. 

Morgan’s  fat  fee 

I  have  accounted  above  for  the  bulk  of  the 
$i  ,500,000,000  capitalization  of  the  Steel 
Trust — including  bonds  of  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  which  it  assumed,  such  bonds  some¬ 
times  representing  the  total  cost  of  the 
property.  One  further  item  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  T he  trust  issued  to  M r.  Morgan's 
promoting  syndicate  $130,000,000  {in  round 
numbers),  par  value,  of  its  capital  in  return 
for  $28,000,000  in  money.  You  will  find  the 
transaction  in  detail  on  pages  16  and  17  of 
the  “Preliminary-  Report  to  Stockholders  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,”  issued 
in  February,  1902.  The  Morgan  syndicate 
furnished  the  Trust  with  $25,000,000  in  cash 
for  working  capital,  and  paid  the  expenses 
of  organization  and  other  incidentals  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000.  For  this  it  received 
649,987  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  649,988 
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shares  of  common  stock,  the  shares  being  of 
$ioo  par  value. 

Nearly  $6,000,000  annually  are  absorbed 
in  paying  dividends  on  the  stock  thus  given. 
Probably  the  able  employee  can  get  the 
syndicate’s  blessing.  But  he  can’t  possibly 
get  a  show  at  those  six  millions.  And  the 
syndicate  itself  hasn’t  that  stock  now.  It 
has  been  sold.  You  and  I  have  it — figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  of  course.  We  paid  real 
money  for  those  1,300,000  shares — probably 
par  for  the  preferred  and  fifty  for  the  common, 
or  well  toward  $100,000,000  in  all.  We  can’t 
get  any  extraordinary  return  upon  our  in¬ 
vestment.  We  can  get  seven  per  cent,  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  preferr^  and  four  per 
cent,  on  the  money  invested  in  the  common. 
In  order  to  get  this  much  we  must  keep  on 
paying  the  monopolistic  price  for  steel  rails. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  stock-watering.  A 
gentleman  creates  a  monopoly  in  a  staple 
commodity,  capitalizes  it  on  the  basis  of  its 
monopolistic  earning  powers,  then  sells  it  out, 
or  sells  a  considerable  interest  in  it  after  the 
inflating  process  is  complete.  Then  if  the 
public  wishes  to  overthrow  the  monopoly, 
therd>y  letting  the  water  out  of  the  stock,  it 
is  the  public  itself — or  the  otUside  investor — 
who  gets  drenched.  With  a  simple  monopoly 
you  can  tie  up  the  ptiblic,  but  you  have  the 
bother  of  holding  the  string.  With  the  stock¬ 
watering  and  floating  improvement  you  can 
make  the  public  itself  hold  the  string. 

In  1899  when  Judg*  Moore  was  trying  to 
raise  the  money  to  buy  out  Carnegie  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  give  certain  capitalists  an 
interior  glimpse  of  the  steel  trade.  President 
Schwab  of  the  Carnegie  Company  wrote: 

“I  know  positively  that  England  cannot 
produce  pig  iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than 
$11.50  a  ton  and  cannot  put  pig  iron  into  a 
rail  with  most  efficient  works  for  less  than 
$7.50  a  ton.  This  would  make  rails  at  net 
cost  to  them  of  $19.  .  .  .  We  can  make  rails 


for  less  than  $13  a  ton,  leanng  a  nice  margin 
on  foreign  business.  Besides  this,  foreign 
costs  are  going  to  increase  year  by  year  ^ 
cause  they  have  not  the  raw  materials,  while 
ours  are  going  to  decrease.” 

When  the  Steel  Trust  was  formed  we  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  important  reduction  in 
cost  of  production  that  it  would  be  able  to 
make  by  coordinating  all  the  plants,  saving 
freights,  and  the  like.  But  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  cost  to  the  consumer.  Year  after 
year  the  rail  pool  has  held  the  price  of  that 
staple  product  firmly  at  $28  a  ton. 

From  1901  to  1906  domestic  production  of 
pig  iron  increased  9,500,000  tons,  or  sixty  per 
cent.  This  might  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  the  selling  price  of  pig  iron  has  in¬ 
creased  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Y ou  may 
think  that  you  are  not  a  consumer  of  steel 
rails  and  pig  iron. .  But  you  are.  You  pay 
for  every  pound  of  it. 

Last  year  (1906)  the  Trust’s  net  profits 
“after  deducting  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs, 
renewals,  and  maintenance  of  plants,  and 
interest  on  bonds  and  fixed  charges  of 
subsidiary’  companies,”  amounted  to  $156,- 
619,111.  It  could  have  paid  a  dividend  of 
tw’enty  per  cent,  on  that  half-billion  bogus 
common  stock.  That  it  chose  to  pay  only 
two  per  cent,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  in 
building  new  plants  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
the  proposition.  This  course,  in  fact,  is 
simply  the  shrewdest  way  of  bolstering  up  the 
bogus  stock. 

The  bolstering  is  mighty  expensive  to  the 
public.  But  it  must  be  done.  Otherwise 
thousands  of  more  or  less  innocent  persons 
who  have  bought  the  spurious  stuff,  banks 
that  have  lent  money  on  it,  and  the  inevitable 
cue  of  “widows  and  orphans”  will  suffer. 

But  “shoving  the  queer,”  by  no  means  a 
sp>ecialty  of  the  “industrials,”  is  practised 
almost  as  extensively  and  with  rather  more 
uniform  success  in  the  railroad  field. 


The  second  of  Mr.  Pa)'nc’s  articles,  dealing  with  Watered  Railroad  Seourities,  will  appear 

in  the  July  number. 
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By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Author  <if  "  Mr,  Pratt,”  '‘Caf'’u  Sri,”  tic. 

Illuatratlons  by  Fletcher  C.  Renaom 

■\T  THAT  is  this  we  hear?  WTiat  mean  these  product  of  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  and 
VV  subterranean  rumblings  and  earth-  a  little  of  Uncle  Holway’s  money.  When 
shakings,  disturbing  the  quiet  of  our  prosper-  Phinney,  senior,  died,  after  his  disastrous 
ous  and  enterprising  community?  Why  this  failure  in  business,  he  left  his  son  with  a  good- 
muttering  of  distant  Sunder,  striking  alara(?)  ly  collection  of  debts,  an  unfinished  course 
to  our  peaceful  breasts  and  causing  the  price  in  college,  and  a  taste  for  journalism.  To 
of  eggs  at  White’s  to  drop  from  twenty-five  Uncle  Holway — “Uncle”  by  courtesy;  he 
to  twenty  cents  a  dozen?  (See  ad.  on  page  was  Ben’s  second  cousin — the  young  man  im- 
4  of  this  issue.)  Hush!  whisper  it  not  in  parted  his  desire  to  shine  in  the  newspaper 
Gath;  there  are  rumors  of  a  resurrection  in  world. 

our  midst.  Our  late  esteemed  contemf)or-  “Want  to  get  on  a  daily  paper,  do  you?” 
ary,  the  Gazette,  which,  after  a  protracted  observed  Uncle  Holway.  “  From  what  I  hear, 
lapse  into  a  state  of  susp)ended  animation,  a  reporter’s  wages  are  pretty  small  to  begin 
was,  as  we  all  supposed,  laid  tranquilly  to  on.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  start  a  little  paper 
rest  in  the  graveyard  of  buried  hopes  but  a  of  your  own  somewheres.  Then,  if  you’re 
few  short  months  ago,  is  stirring  in  its  tomb,  good  for  anything,  you  can  make  a  decent 
There  are  whispers  that  it  is  to  rise,  phenix-  living — for  the  country — and  get  to  be  some- 
like,  from  its  ashes,  to  convulse  us  with  its  body  in  yoim  town.  I’ll  back  you  for  a  year 
wisdom  and  refresh  our  memories  with  its  or  so  at  that.  It’s  all  1  can  afford  to  do,  be- 
humor.  sides  paying  what  you  owe  already.” 

“No  one  seems  to  know  who  is  responsible  Uncle  Holway  ^d  a  business  friend  who 
for  this  bringing  of  the  dead  to  life,  who  is  to  owned  a  summer  bungalow  at  Trumet. 
reverse  the  work  of  the  sexton,  or  to  act  as  This  friend  suggested  the  village  as  a  place 
financial  godfather  at  the  rechristening.  And,  where  a  live  weekly  was  badly  needed.  So 
after  all,  is  the  question  so  much  ‘Who?’  or  to  Trumet  came  Ben.  The  first  thing  that 
‘When?’ as ‘Why?  In  the  name  of  common  struck  him  when  he  got  off  the  train  was 
sense,  why?’  We  pause,  awaiting  a  reply  a  September  no’theast  gale.  Therefore  the 
and  further  developments.  Meanwhile  the  new  paper  was  christened  the  Breeze. 

Breeze  will  continue  to  cool  the  fevered  brows  When  the  Breeze  first  began  to  blow  it  had 
of  expectant  watchers  at  regular  weekly  in-  a  competitor,  the  Trumet  Weekly  Gazette. 
ter\als.  As  we  have  intimated  before,  now  The  Gazette  was  staid  and  dull  and  non-en- 
is  the  time  to  subscribe.”  terprising.  Its  editor  was  an  elderly  bachelor 

Benjamin  Phinney,  editor  and  proprietor  named  Caleb  Foster.  The  Breeze  was  not 
of  the  Trumet  Weekly  Breeze,  having  thus  dull,  and  it  certainly  was  not  staid.  At  the 
brought  his  screed  to  a  conclusion,  wip^  his  end  of  a  year  the  Gazette  w'as  on  its  last  legs, 
pen  upon  the  editorial  trousers,  leaned  back  On  these  it  limped  along  for  eight  more 
in  his  chair  with  his  shirt-sleeved  arms  behind  months.  Then  it  gave  up  the  ghost — or 
his  head,  and  chuckled.  He  reread  the  seemed  to  do  so — and  its  editor  departed  to 
effusion,  and  chuckled  again.  He  was  won-  live  with  his  married  sister  near  Boston.  Its 
dering  if  the  sarcasm  were  too  pointed.  advertising  and  its  subscribers  came  to  the 

Ben  had  owned  and  edited  the  Breeze  for  Breeze,  and  Ben  was  able  to  pay  the  first  in- 
nearly  two  years.  The  paper,  its  name  and  stalment  of  the  debt  to  Uncle  Holway. 
its  success — judged  by  Trumet  standards  the  Having,  after  reflection,  decided  to  let  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at — ^were  the  editorial  stand  as  it  was  written,  Mr.  Phinney 
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filled  his  wheezy  brier  pipe  and  proceeded 
to  go  over  the  latest  contribution  from  the 
Breeze's  correspondent  at  Wellmouth  Port. 
And  then  was  heard  the  sound  of  large  and 
weighty  boots  upon  the  stairs  leading  from 
the  street  to  the  sanctum. 

The  editor  turned  in  his  chair  as  the  door 
opened. 

“Hello,  Shake!”  he  observed  gleefully. 
“How  goes  it?  Is  the  muse  working  over¬ 
time?  Has  Pegasus  been  pegging  again?” 

It  w'as  the  local  poet  who  had  called.  Near¬ 
ly  every  village  possesses  a  poet,  and  Trumet, 
with  the  customary  enterprise  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Breeze,  possessed  a  unique 
sample.  He  lived  with  his  widowed  mother 
in  a  little  one-story  house  on  the  “  shore  road.” 
His  name  was  Zebedee  Gott,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  and  under  a  succession  of  local  treat¬ 
ments  by  local  humorists,  this  name  had 
vanished,  and,  after  Zeb  had  answered  to  hails 
of  “Browning,”  “Tennyson,”  “Longfellow,” 
and  the  like,  “Shakespeare”  had  taken  its 
place.  This  had  been  familiarly  ciulailed  to 
“Shake.”  Poetry  so  far  was  purely  a  labor 
of  love  for  “Shake.”  He  earned  what  little 
money  he  did  earn  by  casual  work  alongshore. 
But  he  aspired  to  higher  things. 

la  answer  to  Mr.  Phinney’s  questions 
Shake  smiled  undecidedly.  He  rubbed  his 
talented  brow  with  one  r^  hand  and  smiled 
still  more. 

“Got  another  outbreak  of  genius  concealed 
about  your  person.  Shake?”  asked  the 
editor. 

“Wa-ll,”  drawled  the  poet,  “I  don’t 
know’s  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Phinney.  You’re  such  a  funny  joker  I  can’t 
always  sight  what  you’re  drivin’  at.  I  just 
dropped  in  to  ask  if  you’d  heard  the  news 
about  the  Gazette." 

“Shake,  you  disappoint  me.  I  have  heard 
the  news  alx>ut  the  Gazette.  But  never  mind 
news  now.  The  important  question  is:  Have 
you  burst  into  song?  Got  another  poem  for 
me.  Shake?” 

“Why,  yes,  Mr.  Phinney,”  said  the  bard 
of  Trumet;  “I  have  got  a  little  piece  of 
poetry’  that  I  made  up  last  night.  I  called  it 
‘  Beautiful  Sunset  in  Higgins’s  Cove.’  I  read 
it  to  mother  and  she  guessed  likely  ’twas 
lovely.  Want  me  to  read  it  to  you?” 

Ben’s  reply  was  an  enthusiastic  affirmative. 
He  enjoyed  Shake’s  poetfy.  It  appealed  to 
his  well-developed  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  had  published  two  or  three  of  the  effusions 
in  the  Breeze,  purely  for  his  own  gratification. 


The  genius  cleared  his  throat  and  began; 

Higgins’s  Cove  in  our  town 

Is  a  lovely  place,  all  up  and  down. 

“I  mean  it’s  kind  of  hilly  round  the  edges,” 
he  explained. 

The  grass  is  green,  the  trees  arc  fine. 

Bein’  principally  scrub  oak  and  pitch  pine. 

The  water  splashes  on  the  beach. 

Altogether  it  b  a  treat. 

“ Good! ”  interrupted  Ben.  “ Magnificent! 
It’s  not  every  common  or  garden  poet  who 
could  get  away  with  a  rhyme  like  that.  That 
poem  is  mine.  The  Breeze  will  publish  it 
immediately,  at  once,  right  off  quick — some 
of  it,  at  least.  Come;  let’s  have  it.” 

But  the  poet,  although  he  beamed  with 
pride  at  his  companion’s  praise,  did  not 
transfer  the  scroll. 

“Wa-ll,  Mr.  Phinney,”  he  stammered, 
“  I  don’t  know.  It  seems  to  me  that — that  is, 
mother  she  says,  long’s  I’ve  got  the  poetry- 
disease  so  bad,  I’d  ought  to  get  paid  some¬ 
thin’  for  my  poems.  I’ve  give  you  consider- 
’ble  many  for  nothin’  and  she  says  what’s  the 
use  of  braggin’  about  havin’  brains  in  your 
head  if  you  don’t  make  nothin’  out  of  ’em. 
She - ” 

“Shake,  don’t  be  mercenary;  don’t.  Gen¬ 
ius  should  be  above  gold.  An  ode  like  that 
is  beyond  price.  I  couldn't  pay  you  for  it. 
I  coiUdn’t  really.  Let’s  have  it.” 

But,  to  Ben’s  great  surprise.  Shake  folded 
the  foolscap  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 

“No,”  he  said,  with  determination; 
“mother  she  said  not  to.  I  cal’late,  Mr. 
Phinney,  I’ll  wait  a  spell  and  try  it  on  the 
Gazette.  Maybe  the  new  editor  over  there’ll 
pay ” 

“The  Gazette!"  laughed  Ben.  “Why, 
Shake,  the  Gazette  is - ” 

He  paused.  Footsteps  were  again  ascend¬ 
ing  the  stairs;  this  time,  however,  they  were 
light  and  were  accompanied  by  the  rustle  of 
skirts.  The  door  opened  and  a  young  lady 
appeared.  Mr.  Phinney  looked  at  her  and 
rose  hurriedly.  She  was  a  stranger  in  T rumet ; 
her  clothes  alone  would  have  proclaimed  that 
fact.  Also  she  had  brown  eyes  and  brown 
hair  and —  Ben  groped  for  his  coat. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  the  young  lady.  “Are 
you  the  editor  of  the  Breeze?" 

Mr.  Phinney  admitted  it.  Then  he  was 
conscious  of  his  pipe  and  tossed  that  fragrant 
comforter  into  the  waste-basket.  Luckily 
the  basket  had  just  been  emptied. 
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“  Don’t  rise,  Mr.  Phinney,”  said  the  caller. 
“May  I  sit  down?  I  want  to  speak  with  you 
for  a  moment  on  business.” 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  seated  her¬ 
self  in  the  visitor’s  chair,  beside  the  editorial 
desk.  Ben  sat  down  also.  Then  he  noticed 
that  the  poet  was  still  present  and  staring, 
open-mouthed. 

“Shake,”  he  said,  “trot  along  now,  that’s 


live  with  mother  and  me  at  Cambridge.  But 
he  never  intended  to  give  up  the  Gazette  en¬ 
tirely.  He  always  meant  to  come  back  and 
continue  it  when  he  was  well  once  more. 
However,  his  health  is  no  better  and  I’m 
afraid  it  never  will  be.  He  still  owns  the 
Gazette  property  here,  and  it  was  that  which 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about.” 

Ben  tried  not  to  smile,  but  he  couldn’t  help 


a  good  fellow.  We’ll  settle  that  matter  some 
other  time.  Good-by.” 

Shake  slowly  departed,  still  staring. 

“Now’,  Miss — er — ”  began  the  editor. 

“My  name  is  Foster,”  said  the  young  lady. 
“I  am  a  niece  of  Mr.  Caleb  Foster,  who  used 
to  live  here  in  Trumet.  Uncle  Caleb  was 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  you  remember.” 

Ben  remembered.  Brown  was  a  nice 
color  for  eyes,  he  decided. 

“Yes,”  continued  Miss  Foster.  “Well, 
uncle  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  paper 
for  the  time,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  came  to 


it.  He  knew  what  the  Gazette  property  was — 
an  old-fashioned  press,  a  few  battered  type- 
cases  and  the  type,  and  a  dilapidated  building 
with  a  mortgage  on  it;  these  were  about  all. 

Miss  Foster  may  have  noticed  the  smile, 
but  she  went  serenely  on. 

“Now,  Mr.  Phinney,”  she  said,  “I  have 
looked  this  property  over  and  I  have  talked 
with  uncle  and  he  has  decided  to  make  you, 
as  the  owner  of  the  only  other  paper  in  town, 
a  proposal.  For  $2,000  he  will  sell  you  the 
entire  outfit,  good-will  and  all,  and  will  agree 
not  to  resume  publication.” 
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Ben  gas])ed.  Then  he  asked  solemnly, 
“Does  the  mortgage  go  with  the  rest  of  the 
outfit  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  Miss  Foster,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  the  brown  eyes; 
“he  will  take  care  of  the  mortgage  with 
a  portion  of  the  two  thousand.  There  is 
an  alternative  proposition,”  she  continued. 
“That  is,  consolidation.  If  you  will  give  him 
a  half-interest  in  the  new  company,  the 
Gazette  and  Breeze  may  consolidate  as  one 
publication  and  control  all  the  business.” 

She  spoke  as  if  the  business  were  likely  to 
be  world-embracing.  Mr.  Phinney  laughed 
aloud.  The  young  lady  showed  signs  of  im¬ 
patience. 

“Is  it  funny?”  she  inquired. 

“Please  forgive  me.  I  didn’t  mean  to. 
But  it  is  funny,  just  a  little.  If  I  had  two 
thou — that  is.  if  I  were  disposed  to  buy  the 
property  you  mention,  I’m  afraid  we  couldn’t 
come  to  terms.  Your  uncle’s  price  seenis  a 
little  high,  to  me.  Old  iron  and  lead  are 
worth  about  a  half  cent  a  pound,  I  believe, 
and  I  doubt  if  even  the  good-will  weighs 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference.  As  for 
consolidation — well,  we  have  already  con¬ 
solidated,  in  a  way.  The  Breeze  has  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  the  advertising.  The  Gazette  has 
— has — well,  it  has  the  mortgage.  I - ” 

Miss  Foster  rose. 

“Then  you  refuse  both  propositions?” 
she  said.  “  • 

“  I — I  guess  I  do.  I  hope  I  haven’t  offend¬ 
ed  you.  I’ve  spoken  rather  plainly,  but  your 
uncle’s  pro{X)sition  is — (>ardon  me — is ” 

“It  wasn’t  uncle’s  altogether.  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  share  in  it.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Phinney.” 

“I  hope,  Miss  Foster,  you  aren’t  offended 
because  I - ” 

“Not  at  all.  I  exf)ected  you  to  decline. 
The  townspeople  have  told  me — have  told  me 
various  things.  The  Gazette  will  resume  pub¬ 
lication  at  once.” 

“Frankly,  Miss  Foster — and  as  a  friend  of 
your  uncle’s — I  wouldn’t  advise  him  to - ” 

“  Of  course  you  wouldn’t.  Good  morning.” 

She  moved  toward  the  door.  Ben  hastened 
to  open  it. 

“I  shall  look  forward  to  meeting  the  new 
editor,”  he  said.  “  As  a  fellow  sufferer  I  shall 
be  glad  to  extend  fraternal  sympathy.” 

Miss  Foster  turned  and  looked  at  him.  A 
student  of  physiognomy  would  have  read,  de¬ 
termination  in  her  chin;  Mr.  Phinney  saw 
only  the  dimple. 


“It  is  possible,”  she  observed  calmly, 
“that  the  editor  may  not  need  your  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

When  Shakespeare  returned  to  the  office 
he  found  his  patron  seated  in  the  desk  chair 
staring  intently  at  the  brier  pipe.  A  portion 
of  the  stem — the  least  stained  portion — was 
almost  the  identical  shade  of  brown. 

“Say!”  whispered  Shake  enthusiastically. 
“Ain’t  she  a  dandy?  Bein’  as  you  don’t  want 
this  poem  of  mine,  I’m  agoin’  to  take  it  to  her. 
She’s  the  new  editor  of  the  Gazette  and - ” 

Ben  whirled  round  in  his  chair. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  exclaimed, 
“that  she  is  going  to  edit  the  Gazette  herself?” 

“Didn’t  you  know  it?  Her  name’s  Edith 
Foster  and  she’s  old  Caleb’s  niece.  She’s 
got  some  money  of  her  own,  so  folks  say,  and 
she  used  to  run  the  college  jjaper  when  she  was 
student  to  Wellesley.  She’s  hired  a  room  at 
the  Ocean  House  and  she’s  goin’  to  start  up 
the  Gazette.  I  bet  you  she’ll  make  it  go,  too. 
Ed  W’hite  knows  her;  he  says  she’s  awful 
smart.” 

Half  an  hour  later  the  editorial  concerning 
the  rumored  “resolution”  was  reposing,  in 
very  small  pieces,  in  Mr.  Phinney’s  waste¬ 
basket,  and  its  author  was  busy  with  a  new 
one  which  began  thus: 

“A  great  pleasure  is  in  store  for  the  read¬ 
ing  portion  of  this  community.  Our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary’,  the  Trumet  Weekly 
Gazette,  is  to  resume  publication  at  an  early 
date.  Miss  Edith  Foster,  the  talented  niece 
of  its  proprietor,  is  to  act  as  editor.  The 
Breeze  wishes  Miss  Foster  and  the  Gazette  the 
fullest  measure  of  success.  Any  favor  which 
it  is  in  our  jxiwer  to  grant  will  be  gladly  ex¬ 
tended  and  ...”  etc.,  etc. 

The  first  number  of  the  Gazette,  under  its 
new  management,  appeared  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight.  Meanwhile  Trumet  had  discussed, 
with  unction,  the  proceedings  and  appearance 
of  the  new  editor.  She  had  reengaged  the 
aged  compositor  and  the  apprentice  who  had 
worked  for  her  uncle.  The  dilapidated  print 
shop  and  editorial  room  had  been  washed 
and  whitewashed.  All  the  outstanding  bills 
contracted  by  Caleb  had  been  paid.  This, 
among  the  local  shopkeepers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  had  created  a  favorable  impression.  The 
impression  had  been  strengthened  by  Miss 
Foster's  hiring  a  pew  in  the  church  and  oc¬ 
cupying  it  on  Sundays.  Also  she  had  attended 
the  Friday  evening  prayer-meetings.  Trumet 
believes  in  orthodoxy  and  in  honesty.  The 
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higher  criticism  and  “high  finance”  have 
made  little  headway  there. 

Ben  Phinney  read  his  copy  of  the  new 
paper  with  interest.  It  was  feebly  amateur¬ 
ish  in  make-up  and  contents,  he  decided. 
There  was  a  “Woman’s  Column”  and  a 
“Poet’s  Comer.”  Shake’s  effort,  “Beautiful 
Sunset  in  Higgins’s  Cove,”  crowded  the 
“Comer.”  Ben  smiled  as  he  read  it.  He 
felt  almost  sorry  that  his  rival’s  first  attempt 
at  editing  was  not  more  successful.  Plainly 
the  Bruze  might  rest  secure  upon  its  pedestal 
of  popular  favor.  The  Gazette  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  shake  it  down. 

But,  as  months  passed,  he  became  less  con¬ 
fident.  The  Gazette  had  improved  wonder¬ 
fully.  It  still  kept  its  “Woman’s  Column” 
— in  fact  it  was  a  “Woman’s  Page”  now;  and 
the  Trumet  women  seemed  to  like  it.  It  had 
gained  a  resjaectable  subscription  list.  Also 
advertisements  of  local  shopkeepers’  “Mark¬ 
down  sales”  appeared  in  it  regularly.  And 
the  Breeze  had  to  use  diplomacy  and  discounts 
to  retain  its  subscribers  and  its  advertising. 
Even  at  that  it  ■did  not  retain  all  of  them. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Phinney,”  said  Andrew 
Smalley,  who  kept  “The  Boston  Store,” 
“the  women  folks  like  the  Gazette.  Amandy, 
my  own  woman,  she  swears  by  it.  No,  I 
don’t  b’lieve  I’ll  put  no  ad.  in  the  Breeze  this 
week.  Can’t  afford  to  patronize  two  papers, 
you  know.” 

And  there  were  others — a  disquieting  num¬ 
ber  of  them. 

The  rival  editors  had  become  good  friends, 
in  a  social  way,  by  this  time.  Ben  made 
regular  calls  at  the  Ocean  House  and  occasion¬ 
ally  dropped  in  at  the  Gazette  office.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  not  mentioned  during  these  visits. 
Neither  was  anything  else  of  importance,  and 
yet  there  were  times  when,  the  brown  eyes  and 
the  dimple  being  particularly  alluring,  Mr. 
Phinney  would  have  liked  to  speak  more 
specifically.  He  attended  prayer-meeting 
now.  At  least,  if  he  did  not  attend,  he 
“happened  to  be  passing”  when  meeting 
was  over,  and  generously  acted  as  Miss 
Foster’s  escort  to  the  hotel. 

One  Friday  night  Ben  was  a  little  late  in 
“happening  to  pass.”  The  cares  of  business 
were  troubling  him  greatly.  Subscriptions 
and  advertising  had  dropped  to  an  alarming 
point.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Asa 
White  &  Son,  the  leading  merchants  in  town, 
and  Annabel  Saunders,  who  kept  the  dress¬ 
making,  candy,  ice-cream,  and  millinery  store, 
still  advertised  with  him  to  the  exclusion  of 


the  Gazette,  the  Breeze's  future  would  have 
looked  dark  indeed.  And  it  was  rumored 
that  Annabel  was  wavering. 

The  usual  crowd  of  would-be  escorts  was 
waiting  by  the  vestry  door.  One  of  them 
spied  Ben  and  hailed  him. 

“Lookin’  for  Edith  Foster,  was  you,  Mr. 
Phinney?  You’re  too  late.  She’s  gone  with 
another  feller.” 

The  editor  of  the  Bruze  was  aware  of  an 
uneasy  feeling,  distinctly  apart  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  worries.  However,  it  was  his  fault  for 
being  late.  Just  then  Annabel  Saunders, 
pretty — and  conscious  of  it — in  a  new  spring 
hat,  emerged  from  the  vestry  and  he  begged 
permission  to  “  see  her  home.”  As  they  turned 
the  corner  an  awkward  person  bumped  into 
them.  The  awkward  person  was  Zebedee 
Gott,  alias  “Shake,”  and  he  stood  staring 
after  them  till  they  passed  out  of  the  light 
from  the  church  windows. 

Miss  Saunders’s  conversation  was  much 
to  the  point.  She  had  decided  to  transfer  her 
advertisement  from  the  Bruze  to  the  Gazette. 
Her  escort’s  pleadings  were  in  vain.  She 
“  hated  to,”  but  ’twas  best  for  custom.  Every¬ 
body  said  so. 

Next  morning,  as  Mr.  Phinney  was  gloom¬ 
ily  climbing  the  steps  leading  to  his  office 
stairway,  he  saw  the  bard  of  Trumet  ap¬ 
proaching  along  the  sidewalk. 

“Hello,  Shake!”  he  hailed,  throwing  off 
the  gloom.  “Haven’t  seen  you  in  a  dog’s 
age.  Why  don’t  you  give  us  a  poem  once  in  a 
while?  Have  you  gone  over  to  the  Gazette 
altogether?  I’ll  bet  you’ve  got  a  lyric  gem 
in  yoxu"  clothes  now.  Come.” 

The  poet  reddened  consciously. 

“Wa-11  now,  Mr.  Phinney,”  he  stammered, 
“I  have  made  up  a  little  piece,  but  I  was 
cal’latin’  to  give  it  to  the  Gazette.  Seems  more 
fittin’  for  it,  to  me.  But  if  you’d  like  to  see  it, 
why - ” 

“Of  course  I’d  like  to  see  it.  Come  up¬ 
stairs.  Not  a  word.  Come  on.” 

Aloft  in  the  sanctum  Shake  unfurled  the 
usual  sheets  of  foolscap  and  cleared  his  throat. 

“This  piece  is  about  Edith  Foster,”  he 
said;  “I  made  it  up  after  I  see  somethin’  last 
night.  That’s  why  I  thought  ’twould  suit 
the  Gazette  better.  Besides  she’s  been  payin’ 
me  a  dollar  apiece  for  poetry  and  you  wouldn’t 
pay  nothin’,  so - ” 

But  Ben  was  curious.  “Never  mind. 
Shake,”  he  said.  “  Read  it  to  me,  anyhow.” 

“It’s  named  ‘To  a  Beautiful  Young 
Woman  in  Trumet,’”  confessed  Shake.  “That 
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means  Edith,  but  I  thought  ’twas  best  not  to 
put  in  her  name.  It  begins  this  way: 

She  b  pretty  and  she  b  fair 
As  any  girl  you’d  find  anywhere'. 

Her  cheeks  are  red,  her  hair  b  brown 
And  she  b  sweet  as  thb  whole  town. 

That’s  true,  ain’t  it?”  he  inquired. 

“Not  half  emphatic  enough.  Go  on.” 

The  poet  went  on  for  some  twenty  lines. 
Then: 

The  sweetheart  that  steab  her  away 
Is  mighty  lucky,  so  I  say. 

And  when  from  meetin’  Friday  night 
I  see  her  walk  with  Edward  White, 

And  when  with  looks  of  lovin’  bliss 
I  see  ’em  swap  a  tender  kiss - 

There  was  a  great  deal  more.  WTien  the 
reading  was  over  Shake  looked  up  to  see  the 
editor  gazing  absently  at  the  paper-knife  on 
his  desk. 

“Wa-11,  Mr.  Phinney,”  he  inquired 
anxiously.  “What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

The  answer  was  irrelevant. 

“Did  you  say  this — this  spasm  was  in¬ 
spired  by  something  you  saw  last  night?” 
demanded  Ben  sharply. 

“WTiy,  yes.  You  see —  Yes,  ’twas.” 

The  ^itor  was  silent,  toying  with  the  paper- 
knife.  Then  he  gave  the  blotter  on  his  desk 
a  vicious  dig  with  the  implement  and  said: 

.  “Give  it  to  me.  I’ll  pay  you  $2  for  it.” 

Shakespeare  sprang  from  his  chair. 

“You  will,  honest?”  he  cried.  “^Tiy, 
that’s  fine!  The  Gazette  wouldn’t  have  paid 


but  one,  if  that.  I  told  mother  I’d  earn  a 
livin’  by  the  brains  in  my  head  if  she  give  me 
time  enough.  Here’s  the  poem,  Mr.  Phin¬ 
ney.” 

Ben  accepted  the  proffered  manuscript. 
“See  here,  you,”  he  said,  taking  a  two  dollar 
bill  from  his  pocket,  “you  keep  quiet  about 
this;  understand.  You’rfc  not  to  mention  it 
to  a  soul;  nor  what  you  saw  either,”  he  added 
fiercely. 

“Oh,  well,  all  right,  Mr.  Phinney,  if  you 
say  so.  I  see;  you  want  to  s’prise  her.  She 
will  be  some  s’prised  when  she  sees  it  in  the 
Breeze,  w’on’t  she?” 

The  editor  smiled  a  crooked  smile. 

“I  think  she  will,”  he  observed,  with 
malicious  emphasis. 

After  the  exultant  Shake  had  gone  Ben 
read  the  p)oem  again.  Edward  White,  hey? 
And  he  had  never  suspected.  He  had  been 
a  blind  donkey.  It  would  serve  her  right  if 
he  did  print  the  thing. 

He  rang  the  bell  on  his  desk.  An  ink- 
smeared  compositor  appeared,  wiping  his 
hands  on  his  overalls. 

“Here,”  said  Ben.  “Here’s - ” 

He  paused. 

“Yes,  sir?”  said  the  compositor. 

“Nothing,”  said  Ben  gruffly.  “I  don’t 
want  you.” 

The  man  disappeared.  Ben  thrust  the 
poem  into  a  draw’er  and  turned  the  key  on  it. 
He  couldn’t  print  it.  Neither  should  she,  nor 
any  one  know  that  he  had  seen  it.  He  might 
be  a  fool,  but  he  wouldn’t  be  a  mean  one. 
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Two  days  later  he  met  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette  on  the  street.  His  bow  was  a  cool 
one,  but  so  was  hers  —  surprisingly  cool. 
Shake  dropped  in  at  intervals  with  poems 
dealing  with  Miss  Foster  and  young  White. 
Ben  paid  two  dollars  for  each  of  these  effu¬ 
sions  and  interred  them  in  the  drawer,  beside 
the  first.  And  the  Gazette  flourished  like  a 
green  bay  tree. 

The  final,  and  expected,  blow  fell  one 
morning  six  weeks  later.  Ben,  opening  his 
letter-box  at  the  post-office,  found  therein  a 
note  from  White  &  Sons  stating  that,  as  the 
Gazette  had  proven  to  be  by  far  the  better 
paying  medium,  their  weekly  page  ad.  in  the 
Breeze  would  hereafter  appear  no  more.  Mr. 
Phinney  made  a  rapid  mental  calculation 
of  receipts  and  disbursements.  Then  he 
walked  up  the  street,  whistling.  His  sentence 
of  imprisonment  in  Trumet  had  been,  by 
fateful  circumstances,  materially  shortened. 

Andrew  Smalley  met  him  on  the  way. 

“Mr.  Phinney!”  he  shouted.  “Heard  the 
news?  Ed  White’s  engaged  and  you  can’t 
guess  who  to.” 

The  editor  lit  a  cigar.  His  hand  shook  a 
little,  but  his  voice  was  calm. 

“It’s  no  news,”  he  said.  “That  is,  I’ve 
been  expecting  it.  Congratulations  to  both 
parties.” 

Mr.  Smalley  was  disapp)ointed.  “Sho!” 
he  exclaimed.  “Then  you  did  know  it. 
’Twas  a  s’prise  to  me  ail  right.  I’ll  cal’late 
we’ll  read  all  the  partic’lars  in  the  Breeze 
next  week,  hey?” 

Ben  smiled  sweetly.  “Not  in  the  Breeze” 
he  answered.  “ATo/  in  the  Breeze.  The 
Breeze,  my  son,  has  ceased  to  blow.  The 
Breeze  has  emitted  its  final  puff.  Hereafter, 
except  for  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Gazette,  there  will  be  a  flat  calm  in  Trumet 
newspaperdom.” 

“  But — but,  Mr.  Phinney,  the  Breeze - ?” 

“Smalley,  to  paraphrase  the  tale  of  the 
little  boy  and  the  apple,  there  ain’t  goin’  to  be 
no  Breeze.” 

Back  in  the  sanctum  and  face  to  face  with 
the  inevitable,  Ben  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
to  Uncle  Hoi  way.  The  sale  of  fixtures  would 
net  a  partial  return  on  the  investment.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  debt,  perhaps  some  day 
he - 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  The 
pen  dropped  from  Mr.  Phinney’s  hand. 
The  door  opened  and  Miss  Foster  entered. 
Evidently  she  had  hurried.  Her  cheeks  were 
red,  her  jaunty  hat  was  a  bit  on  one  side,  and 


her  hair  was  tumbled.  The  effect,  however, 
was  not  unbecoming.  Even  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  and  with  a  hopeless  pang,  Ben 
reali^  that  the  effect  was  distinctly  not  un¬ 
becoming.  He  rose. 

“Good  morning.  Miss  Foster,”  he  said. 
“Have  you  called  to  view  the  remains?  It  is 
kind  of  you.  I  didn’t  expect  flowers.” 

The  editor  of  the  Gazette  was  out  of  breath. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Phinney!”  she  panted.  “It 
isn’t  true  ?  Andrew  Smalley  said - ” 

“So  soon?  Andrew  is  a  living  example  of 
our — pardon  me;  I  forget — of  your  com¬ 
munity’s  enterprise.  Yes,  it’s  true.  The 
Breeze  is  blown  out.” 

Miss  Foster  looked  genuinely  disturbed. 
“Oh,  Mr.  Phinney,”  she  said,  “I’m  so  sorry. 
I  reallwam.  Of  course  I’ve  tried  to  make  the 
Gazette  a  success,  but  I  wouldn’t  for  the  world 
have - ” 

“Why  not?  Sit  down.  Miss  Foster.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  accept  the  verdict  of  Trumet’s 
discerning  judgment  with  cheerful  resigna¬ 
tion.  As  a  newspaper  man  I’m  a  flat  failure. 
As  a  newspaper  woman  you’re  a  glittering 
success.  You’ve  won  and  I  congratulate 
you.” 

“But  I  didn’t  want  to  win — like  this. 
Can’t  I  help  you?  Is  there  anything?  What 
do  you  mean  to  do?  Is  it  really  so  bad?” 

“Just  about  so.  It  might  be  worse.  I 
figure  that  when  the  wages  and  oulstanding 
accounts  are  liquidated  I  shall  have  my  car 
fare  to  Boston  left.  I  might  have  had  to 
walk,  you  know.” 

“  You’re  not  going  to  leave  town?” 

“I  certainly  shan’t  take  much  of  the  town 
with  me.  But  there!  why  weep  over  the  de¬ 
parted?  And  I  believe  I  have  another  cause 
for  offering  you  congratulations.  I  do  offer 
them,  sincerely — on  the  engagement,  you 
know.” 

“The  engagement?  The  engagement?” 

“Why,  yes.  Our  mutual  friend  Smalley 
told  me  of  Mr.  White’s  good  luck,  and  I - ” 

The  young  lady  sprang  from  her  chair. 
Her  brown  eyes  snapp^. 

“Mr.  Phinney,”  she  said,  “I  confess  I 
don’t  see  why  you  have  such  an  opinion  of 
me.  I  did  try  to  make  my  paper  better  than 
yours,  but  for  you  to  believe  me  so  mean,  so 
contemptible  as  to  interfere  with  your — per¬ 
sonal  affair!  It  is  outrageous  of  you.  Why 
should  you  presume  that  I  cared  who  you — ? 
How  dare  you  intimate  that  /  had  anything  to 
do  with  Mr.  White’s  engagement?” 

“That  you — that  you  had  anything  to  do 
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with  it?  Miss  Foster,  either  my  troubles  are  “The  author  of  that  poem  told  me  he  was 
affecting  my  brain  or  there’s  a  dreadful  referring  to  you,”  explained  Ben. 
muddle  somewhere.  Aren’t  you  engaged  to  -  Miss  Foster  read  on.  “Why!”  she  ex- 
Ed  White?”  claimed;  “it’s  almost  like — ”  Then  she 

“/  engaged?  I?  Of  course  not.  What  paused,  the  color  flaming  in  her  cheeks, 
in  the  world  led  you  to  think  such  a  thing?”  “The  villain!”  she  cried.  “The  impudent 

Ben  wiped  his  forehead.  “Just  a  minute,  villain!  Did — did  you  believe  this — this  aw- 
please,”  he  said.  “ Let  me  think  this  out.”  ful  stuff  to  be  true}" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  “Well,  Shake  assured  me  that  it  was  found- 
opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out  a  ed  on  something  he  had  seen.  And  you  did 
{xicket  of  folded  foolscap  sheets  secured  by  walk  home  with  Ed  one  evening.  here, 
an  elastic  band.  Selecting  the  three  sheets  please:  Who  m  Ed  White  engaged  to?” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  packet  he  handed  them  “Why,  to  Annabel  Saunders.  There!  I’ve 
to  her.  told  you!  I’m  very  sorry.” 

Miss  Foster  sat  down  once  more  and  read  “^rry?  WTiy?  I’m  glad  for  them  both, 
the  title  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet,  “To  a  Ed  might  have  done  worse.  So  might  she. 
Beautiful  Young  Woman  in  Trumet.”  for  that  matter.” 


-THERE'S  ALWAYS  'BLISS  AND  KISS'  IN  OTHER  FOLKS'S  FOEMS;  SO  I  PUT  'EM  IN  MINE.- 
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“But  don’t  you  caret” 

“Care?  No.  Why  on  earth  should  I  care 
who  Annabel  Saunders  marries?” 

The  door  opened  and  a  lanky  figure  stood 
on  the  threshold.  The  bard  of  Trumet  had 
called  with  another  consignment  of  “  poetry.” 

“Shake,”  commanded  Ben,  “clear  out.” 

Miss  Foster  turned  like  a  flash. 

“Mr.  Gott,”  she  ordered  sharply,  “come 
here  this  instant.  What  did  you  mean  by 
writing  such  ridiculous  trash  as  this  about 
me?  ” 

Shake  gazed  at  the  foolscap  sheets  on  the 
desk.  He  turned  red,  then  a  trifle  pale,  and 
took  a  step  toward  the  door. 

“I  cal’late  I  won’t  stop  now,  Mr.  Phinney,” 
he  stammered.  “I  see  you’re  kind  of  busy 
and - ” 

“Shake,”  ordered  Ben,  “answer  Miss 
Foster’s  question.” 

The  man  of  genius  was  nervous.  “  Why — 
why,  you  see.  Miss  Foster,”  he  said,  “I — I — 
You  be  beautiful;  ain’t  she,  Mr.  Phinney? 
And  one  night  you  did  walk  home  from  meet- 
in’  with  Ed  White,  and - ” 

“  Mr.  White  and  I  were  together  that  eve¬ 
ning  because  we  were  discussing  a  matter  of 
business.  I  was  trying  to  get  his  firm’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  Gazette;  that  was  all. 
But  why  did  you  add  this — invent  this  other 
horrid  stuff?  W’hat’do  you  mean  by  it?” 

“  You  mean  them  about  the  tender  kissin’, 
and  the  like  of  that?  Why,  you  see.  Miss 
Foster,  there’s  always  things  about  ‘bliss  and 
kiss’  in  other  folks’s  poems,  so  I  put  ’em  in 
mine.  And  when  Mr.  Phinney  paid  me  $2 
for  it,  I  thought - ” 

“I  see.  You  thought  the  investment  a 
paying  one,  so  you  went  home  and  repeated 
the  offense.  Mr.  Phinney,  I,  too,  have  a  poem 
— several  poems — in  a  drawer  of  my  desk. 
The  first  is  headed  ‘  To  the  Smartest  Man  in 
Trumet.’  The  author  informed  me  you  were 
that  man.  My  poem  resembles  this  one 
closely,  except  for  the  change  to  fit  the  sex, 
of  course.  There  are  other  slight  differences. 
I  think  I  remember  some  of  the  lines. 

when  through  Bassett’s  pasture  dell 
I  see  him  stroll  with  Annabel, 

And  when  with  looks  of - 

The  rest  is  much  like  this,”  she  added  hur¬ 
riedly. 

“  Well,  you  did  see  Annabel  home  once,  Mr. 
Phinney;  I  see  you,”  broke  in  Shake.  “And 


’twan’t  my  fault,  anyway,  ’twas  mother’s. 
W’hen  I  told  her  how  you’d  paid  $2  for  this 
piece  I  made  up,  she  thought  for  a  spell  and 
said  it  looked  to  her  like  I’d  struck  a  good 
thing  at  last.  She  said  why  didn’t  I  make 
up  one  about  you  and  Annabel  and  try  to  sell 
it  to  Miss  Foster?  So  I  changed  it  round  a 
little  mite  and  took  it  to  her  and  she  paid  me 
$2.50  for  it — more’n  you  done,  you  know. 
And  after  that  mother  said,  ‘Makeup  more, 
even  if  they  be  all  out  of  your  head,  and  sell 
’em.’  So  I  done  it  and ” 

“You  lying  scamp!”  thundered  Ben,  dart¬ 
ing  forward.  “I’ll  break - ” 

But  the  poet  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  what 
was  to  be  broken.  He  made  a  dying  leap  to 
the  door  and  safety.  They  heard  him  descend¬ 
ing  the  stairs  in  reckless  jumps. 

Mr.  Phinney  halted  in  his  rush.  “By 
George!”  he  said.  “And  he  sold  you  that 
thing  about  me,  and  you  believed  it  just  as 
I —  But — eh,  by  George!  Why  did  you 
buy  that  poem?” 

Miss  Foster  rose  again  quickly.  “I  must 
go,”  she  said.  “Really  I  must.” 

But  Ben  seized  her  hand. 

“Exiith,”  he  demanded  eagerly,  “why  did 
you  buy  that  poem?  And  buy  the  others? 
And  never  publish  them  ?  And  why  were  you 
so  cool  to  me  afterward?  And  why  did  you 
think  I  might  believe  you  cared  who  I  mar¬ 
ried  ?  Edith,  tell  me — -did  you  care  ?  ” 

Then  a  sudden  realization  of  his  financial 
position  came  to  him  and  he  dropped  the 
hand. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  he  groaned,  “I  forgot.  I’m 
ruined,  broke,  cleaned  out.  What  nonsense 
I’m  talking.” 

Miss  Foster  was  silent.  When,  at  last,  she 
replied,  it  was  in  a  low  tone  and  without  look¬ 
ing  at  him. 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  are  ruined,”  she  said. 
“You  still  own  the  Breeze,  and  why  shouldn’t 
the  two  papers  consolidate  on  the  half-and- 
half  basis,  as  I  proposed  when  I  first  met  you  ? 
The — the  Gazette  is  willing.” 

The  Trumet  Weekly  Breeze-Gazette  is  a 
great  success.  The  townspeople  boast  of  it 
wherever  they  go.  Just  now,  however,  they 
are  discussing  another  consolidation — of  in¬ 
terests  other  than  business — which  is  to  take 
place  in  the  fall. 

“Shake”  doesn’t  like  the  new  paper.  It 
refuses  to  publish  his  poems.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  he  thinks  the  refusal  ungrateful. 
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He  stood  on  the  purple-black  rocks  above  a  glance  of  repulsion  and  of  horror.  And 
the  pale  shingle  of  that  icy  shore  and  when  she  set  it  down  on  the  black  lava 
waited.  The  Northland  showed  in  his  at  Olaf  Sturleson’s  feet  blood  spattered  the 
stalwart  frame  and  yellow  hair.  The  hardi-  last  white  flecks  of  snow  still  hiding  in  the 
hood  of  the  daring  adventurer  was  manifest  crevices. 

in  his  weather-beaten  face  and  his  mighty  He  frowned  upon  her  sternly.  “I  have 
fists.  And  the  habit  of  triumph  and  of  mas-  waited,”  he  said;  “ — waited  long.”  And  he 
tery  was  easy  enough  to  infer  from  the  poise  pointed  toward  his  ship  tossing  slowly  on  that 
of  that  shaggy  head  and  the  flash  of  those  grim  waste  of  waters. 

steel-blue  eyes.  “Olaf!”  she  cried  piteously.  She  threw 

Beneath  him  a  battered  yawl,  manned  by  a  back  the  flaps  of  the  covering.  Blood 
dozen  stalwart  arms,  awaited  his  will;  and  sprinkled  the  tufts  of  mosses  just  beginning  to 
half  a  league  out,  swaying  with  the  slow-  green,  and  spattered  the  scant  petals  of  the 
heaving  sea,  a  black  brig  made  preparation  first  wild  flowers  that  swayed  in  their  shy 
for  departure.  search  for  the  low-hung  sun. 

It  was  in  the  far  land  where  Shishaldin  rears  “  Olaf!  ”  she  cried  once  more, 

its  rugged  front  to  the  drive  of  the  Arctic  He  cast  a  severe  glance  at  the  crouching 

snows  and  sends  aloft  its  white  plume  of  woman  and  at  the  red  tribute  she  had  spread 
smoke  to  mingle  with  the  fogs  that  float  un-  before  him,  but  he  spoke  no  word, 
ceasingly  about  its  immemorial  peak.  “Olaf!”  she  cried  yet  again.  What  more 

Olaf  Sturleson  waited — waited  for  the  one  could  he  mean  to  demand?  What  more  re¬ 
woman  in  the  world.  mained  for  her  to  do?  Surely  her  offense  had 

He  had  loved  her  and  he  had  loathed  her.  been  purged  away  at  last! 

He  had  kissed  her  and  he  had  cursed  her.  Finally  he  spoke. 

He  had  maddened  for  her  while  roving  afar  “You  may  come,”  he  said.  Heledtheway 

through  the  long  fierce  winter  and  through  over  the  scarred  rocks  down  to  the  waiting 
the  tumultuous  spring;  and  now  she  was  boat.  The  woman,  mastering  a  convulsive 
coming  to  make  her  submission  and  to' bring  shudder,  followed  him. 
such  tribute  as  the  vanquished  pay. 

“She  is  late — late,”  he  muttered,  as  his  He  had  passed  that  way  once  before.  In 
glance  shot  across  to  the  paltry  huddle  of  huts  the  shortening  days  of  the  previous  autumn 
that  hugged  the  face  of  the  cliff.  his  black  craft,  all  slime  and  stench,  had  fled 

Twilight  brought  her.  She  crept  over  the  southward  from  the  sealing  islands,  while 
black  rocks  from  the  last  of  those  walrus-  behind  him  a  buff  funnel  was  lifting  itself 
hide  shelters — her  home  and  another’s — and  from  the  tumbling  horizon  and  a  long  trail  of 
came,  half  humbly,  half  defiantly,  to  her  new  coal-smoke  was  threatening  such  punishment 
lord’s  feet.  as  overtakes  the  poacher  on  those  rich  north- 

She  carried  with  her  nothing  save  a  kind  of  em  waters, 
sack  made  from  the  skin  of  the  hair-seal.  Criminal  and  crippled,  he  had  slunk  in 
This  sack,  seamed,  worn  and  patched,  held  among  the  volcanic  islands  which  rim  that 
but  a  single  thing — an  object  hideous  in  its  far-away  sea,  touching  shore  for  such  hurried 
rounded  compactness  and  heavy  far  beyond  repairs  and  such  poor  supplies  as  might  be 
one’s  thought.  And  when  she  could  force  got  from  a  handful  of  barbarous  and  destitute 
herself  to  look  at  her  burden  it  was  with  fishing-folk.  And  here,  during  that  brief 
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halt,  he  had  first  seen  Marya.  Some  happy 
admixture  of  blood  had  made  her  more  Russ 
than  Aleut — a  subtle  alchemy  that  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  once  in  her  face,  her  voice,  her 
movement.  She  came  down  to  the  landing- 
stage  in  her  bird-skin  parka  and  made  her 
offering  of  sun-dried  fish  in  a  grass  basket  of 
her  own  weaving.  He  spoke.  She  listened. 
Both  made  a  promise — she  of  a  patient  wait¬ 
ing  and  he  of  a  speedy  return. 

But  time  moves  slowly  in  that  desolate  and 
empty  North,  while  bloixl  runs  quickly,  even" 
beneath  parka  and  kamlayka,  as  the  spring 
comes  on.  The  mosses  greened,  the  lichens 
took  on  a  new  sheen,  the  poppies  began  to 
flaunt  their  brief  glory,  and  even  the  sinister 
gray  skies  warmed  to  a  tenderer  tone;  but  the 
Kohola  delayed  her  coming,  and  no  masterful 
stalwart  man,  with  flying  yellow  mane  and 
eyes  all  fiercely  blue,  came  up  from  the  wide, 
empty  horizon. 

Then  young  Mikkel  began  to  look  at  the 
girl,  giving  her  slanting  glances  out  of  his 
narrow  black  eyes.  She  knew  him  for  what 
he  was,  but  one  day  he  set  forth  his  possessions 
in  a  pile  before  her  hut.  It  was  a  miserable 
showing — no  girl  in  the  settlement  had  ever 
considered  a  lesser:  a  paltry  stack  of  frozen 
fish,  a  dozen  hides,  a  few  blankets,  together 
with  a  solitary  kayak  on  the  beach.  But 
time  was  passing;  the  spring  was  stirring 
within  her;  the  women,  old  and  young,  had 
begun  to  sneer  openly  at  the  big  promise  and 
scant  performance  of  the  passing  Norsk;  and 
Marya  took  the  pile,  paltry  as  it  was,  and 
Mikkel  with  it  for  a  husband.  And  a  fort¬ 
night  afterward  the  Kohola  stood  in  the  offing 
and  Sturleson,  in  an  icy  rage,  betramped  the 
narrow  shore. 

Yes,  he  had  come — the  master.  And  for 
such  she  knew  him. 

She  repented  with  a  double  bitterness;  for 
she  had  known  Mikkel  too — known  him 
clearly  for  what  he  was:  lazy  beyond  the 
wont,  improvident  beyond  his  kind,  and 
faithless  to  faithlessness’  utmost  bounds. 

And  now  Sturleson  was  here.  And  amidst 
the  shifting  mid-May  fogs  they  met. 

“Forgive  me!”  she  cried.  “Take  me 
away  with  you,  in  spite  of  all! ” 

She  seemed  still  her  earlier  and  better  self 
and  she  was  fair  enough  to  look  upon.  And  he 
listened  to  her  pleading. 

“Let  us  leave  the  past  behind  us  on  this 
shore,”  she  begged.  “  I  will  follow  you  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.” 

His  blazing  eyes  lightened  upon  her.  “To 


leave  it  is  not  enough,”  he  replied.  “You 
must  destroy  it.” 

He  seized  hfer  by  the  wrists  and  looked  long 
into  her  face.  And  then  he  told  her  how  that 
destruction  must  be  wrought.  She  did  not 
flinch. 

“How  else  make  sure?”  he  asked.  She 
went,  and  at  twilight  she  brought  him  Mik- 
kel’s  head. 

He  took  her  aboard  his  brig  and  they  sailed 
for  the  North.  He  placed  her  in  his  cabin,  as 
'far  as  might  be  from  the  reek  and  filth  that 
was  closely  impending.  And  she  knew  the 
pressure  of  his  lips  and  the  clasp*  of  his 
great  sinewy  arms;  but  she  knew  no  less 
that  redemption  was  not  yet  purchased  and 
that  over  her  head,  as  well  as  in  his  mind, 
there  hung  the  cloud  of  a  vast,  deep  doubt. 

■> 

For  months  they  roamed  those  Arctic - 
waters.  The  Pribilof  Islands  became  but 'an 
interlude,  an  incident;  and  the  tons  of  green 
hides  salted  down  in  the  hold  were  half  forgot¬ 
ten.  They  swept  the  seas  from  Kamchatka 
to  Nungashik.  Then  the  first  whisperings  of 
gold  ran  from  the  Yukon  to  the  Kuskoquim, 
and  to  the  perils  of  the  northern  mountains 
were  added  the  dangers  of  the  wintry  sea.  And 
in  far  Unimak,  Alexei,  the  brother  of  Mikkel, 
brooded  on  the  outrage  that  had  made  hideous 
his  island  shore,  and  measured  with  a  sullen 
eye  the  powerlessness  of  his  bidarkas  against 
the  wide  welter  of  those  angry  waters,  and 
worked  his  jade  labret  up  and  down  as  he 
waited  doggedly  for  the  hour  to  come  when  he 
might  strike  and  be  avenged.  .  . 

The  early  winter  found  the  Kohola  ice- 
locked  in  Suslitnak  Bay,  and  Sturleson,  with  a 
handful  of  his  crew,  was  famishing  a  hundred 
leagues  inland.  Marya  was  by  his  side.  She 
would  not  hear  of  being  left  behind;  she  knew 
that  her  one  hope  was  to  cling.  If  she  let  go 
her  hold  here,  she  let  go  her  hold  on  every¬ 
thing,  forever.  She  hungered  with  the  rest. 
She  shared  in  the  flesh  of  the  last  dog;  she 
chewed  with  the  others  the  last  strips  of 
moccasin  and  mitten.  At  length,  famished 
and  frost-bitten,  they  blundered  up)on  salva¬ 
tion.  Marya  was  but  a  wraith,  like  the  rest; 
yet  she  was  alive  and  she  had  shown  herself 
steadfast.  She  raised  her  hollow  eyes  and 
begged  mutely  for  the  kindness  that  had 
never  come. 

Sturleson  bestowed  food  upon  her,  when 
food  was  finally  reached,  with  a  grave  justice, 
but  with  nothing  more.  He  would  have  done 
the  same,  she  felt  sure,  even  by  poor  yelping 
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Klyuke,  were  not  that  faithful  creature’s  un¬ 
regarded  bones  now  whitening  some  obscure 
trail  in  the 'depths  of  that  horribie,  unending 
forest.  • 

“  I  am  yours,”  s.he  seemed  to  say.  “  I  am 
steadfast;  I  am  faithful.  Be  merciful.  Be 
kind.” 

But  his  great  doubt  brooded  upon  them 
both,  nor  was  the  time  yet  come  when  it 
could  be  lifted. 

He  gathered  supplies  and  passed  on.  The 
allure  of  the  golden  danger  was  not  to  be 
withstood.  The  lean  larder  of  the  icy  rocks 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue  him,  but  now  the 
great'  forest  itself  rose  against  him  in  its 
might.  “Lay  him  low!”  cried  its  united 
voice  to  one  of  the  elders  in  that  vast  soughing 
multitude.*  -The  hoary  pine,  obeying,  toppled 
over,  and  Sturleson  was  stretched  beneath  its 
great  trunk  crushed  and  stunned. 

When  he  caine  to  himself  in  the  crimsoned 
snow  he  found  that  it  was  but  a  matter  of  an 
arm,  aiter  all.'  Marya  was  beside  him,  ap¬ 
plying  splints  in  some  rude  fashion  of  her  own 
and  alrrady  intent  upon  such  simple  medica¬ 
ments  as  even  the  winter  woods,  when  closely 
questioned,  can  be  made  to  >ield.  She  lashed 
the  outraged  giant  to  his  sledge,  hushed  down 
the  bubbling  fury  of  his  thwarted  quest,  and 
turned  the  faces  of  the  party  backward  toward 
the  coast. 

“Love  me  a  little — there  is  reason,  there  is 
reason!”  her  dumb  looks  said,  as  she  trudged 
by  his  side  over  all  those  rugged,  frost-bound 
miles.  He  stifled  his  anger  by  a  sort  of  awk¬ 
ward,  sinewy  patience,  but  softened  not  at  all. 
W as  there  reason? — his  reason,  the  one  reason 
he  must  have?  And  she  saw  that  she  was  to 
pay  much  more  than  she  had  paid  even  yet. 

A  month  passed  before  the  ship  was 
reached. 

They  cut  their  way  to  the  open  sea.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  week,  and  Sturleson,  cursing 
his  knitting  forearm,  stormed  at  his  lagging 
crew.  Every  day  brought  him  nearer  to  his 
own  element,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge 
defeat  on  the  other.  He  still  dreamed  of 
veins  and  nuggets.  Even  after  his  liberated 
ship  had  at  last  slid  out  into  the  (^n  sea  her 
tons  of  salted  sealskins,  her  piles  of  fox-pelts 
and  of  otter-hides,  became  as  naught  when  he 
indulged  himself  in  visions  of  shining  yellow 
particles  at  the  bottom  of  ice-cold  po^  be¬ 
tween  the  rocky  reaches  of  distant  nrauntain 
streams — visions  that  were  never  to  come 
nearer  to  realization  than  they  had  come 
already. 


Rolling,  straining,  stinking,  the  ship'  q:^ 
westward.  Frost-bite  and  scurvy,  the  legacy 
of  the  trail,  remained  to  be  fought  as  best 
might  be.  And  one  day  there  appeared  a 
thing  of  greater  portent — the  smallpox. 

The  crucial  hour  was  nearing.  Both  man*' 
and  woman  knew  that  the  craft  was  carrying 
one  destined  soon  to  be  a  mother.  Neither 
had  spoken.  Both  knew  why.  Sturleson 
stamp^  his  great  boot  on  his  greasy  deck. 
How  had  that  luckless  half-bre^,  languish¬ 
ing  forward  there,  behind  the  trying-out 
fiumace — how  had  this  fellow,  the  least  of  his 
crew,  contrived  to  get  the  dread  disease? 
Sturleson  fingered  his  revolver  and  asked  him¬ 
self  whether  he  should  let  the  creature  live. 
If  he  forbore,  all  would  become  a  lottery:  the 
end  might  inv<dve  himself,  the  mother,  even 
the  child.  If  he  acted,  all  might  but  become 
a  lottery  greater  and  grimmer  still.  Suppose 
the  fellow  disposed  of:  what  assurance,  after 
all,  that  the  future  would  not  show  him  as 
having  died  for  nothing,  for  less  than  nothing 
— aye,  for  worse  than  nothing?  Olaf  Stxude- 
son  saw  again  the  walrus-hide  hut  under  the 
crest  of  Shishaldin  and  that  head  left  lying  on 
the  purple-black  lava  of  the  shcH'e — a  head 
severed  all  too  late,  mayhap,  from  those' 
villainous  shoulders.  . «  . 

He  put  his  revolver  back  in  place  and  felt  of 
his  mending  arm.  It  seemed  as  sound  and 
strong  as  ever.  Well,  he  must  prove  its 
soundness  and  its  strength.  He  strode  for¬ 
ward  and  crowded  the  cringing  wretch  toward 
the  bulwark,  and  pushed  him  up,  and  thrast 
him  over  into  the  sea;  and  one  more  unre¬ 
garded  hulk  went  to  join  the  numberless 
creatures  that  the  rifle  of  the  sealer  has  given 
to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  in¬ 
different  sea  and  to  be  cast,  a  reproach  to  man 
and  an  offense  to  man’s  Maker,  upon  one 
remote  shore  or  another. 

Yes,  the  arm  had  served.  And  if  events 
should,  after  all,  mock  at  his  vain  ruthlessness, 
then  the  sacrifice  of  another  life  must  follow. 
He  glared  with  a  rigid  severity  at  Marya  her¬ 
self,  as  she  stood  trembling  and  shrinking 
behind  the  mainmast.  Thb  deed,  she  knew, 
had  been  done  for  her;  and  she  was  expected 
to  justify  her  high-handed  master.  Could  she 
do  so?  Who  might  say? 

Mutiny  followed.  Knives  flashed,  blood 
flowed,  mad  yells  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
hungry  waves  and  of  the  rushing  wind.  But 
Sturiie^n,  planting  his  mighty  shoulders 
against  the  cabin  door,  prov^  both  the 
strength  of  his  arm  and  the  sureness  of  his 
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aim.  More  bodies  fed  the  cold  green  waves, 
and  the  Kohola,  reduced  to  a  third  of  her 
proper  complement,  rolled  and  creaked  toward 
the  stormy  sunset. 

Darkness  ended  the  wild  revel  of  crimsons 
and  violets.  Later,  a  fitful  aurora  flared 
balefuUy  upon  their  desperate  case.  The 
wind  and  the  waves  rose  to  a  tempest,  and 
through  it  plunged  the  Kohola,  straining  at 
every  seam.  Next  morning  there  rose  from 
out  the  convulsed  horizon  and  the  clammy 
fogs  of  the  Aleutians  the  tip  of  a  white  cone. 
It  was  the  spotless  crest  of  Shishaldin. 
Sturleson  gave  forth  a  harsh,  haiighty  laugh 
and  flung  out  his  fist  at  the  chill  apparition. 
Marya,  big  with  child,  steadied  herself  by  a 
clutch  on  the  shrouds  and  hung  her  head. 

“We  shall  soon  leave  you  behind!”  cried 
Sturleson.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  before 
long  he  saw  it.  Under  stress  of  weather  and 
with  a  crippled  crew,  his  ship  would  do  hence^ 
forth  not  as  she  could  but  as  she  must.  She 
had  come  under  the  domination  of  a  will  more 
|)owerful  than  her  master’s,  and  she  was 
rushing  madly  upon  the  ice-clad  volcanic 
rocks  of  Unimak.  Nothing  could  save  her. 

Throughout  the  short  day  she  made  a  fair 
target  in  a  wide  field.  An  hour  of  daylight 
yet  remained  when  Alexei,  the  brother  of 
Mikkel,  saw  her  and  recognized  her  and  knew 
her  dire  extremity.  He  summoned  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  massed  them  at  the  prows  of  his 
two  great  oomiaks.  The  one  chance,  long 
awaited,  had  come,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
]>ass. 

“Head  for  head!”  said  Alexei,  son  of 
Zo-look,  with  savage  brevity. 

Half  plunging,  half  drifting,  the  Kohola 
came  to  her  ruin  but  a  scant  mile  from  the 
spot  where  Marya  had  made  her  submission. 
Alexei  and  his  twenty  men  fought  down  the 
waves  for  an  hour,  and  at  the  last  moments 
of  the  twilight  they  gained  the  rock-ribbed 
l)each  where  Sturleson,  encompassed  by  piles 
of  splintered  wreckage,  had  made  his  stand. 

“I  am  his  brother,”  said  Alexei,  son  of 
Zo-look. 

“I  know  you,”  said  Olaf  Sturleson. 

And  as  he  had  borne  down  many  another 
man  in  a  like  grim  hour,  so  he  now  bore  dowm 
Alexei,  son  of  Zo-look  and  brother  of  Mikkel, 
with  all  his  following.  Sturleson’s  four  sail¬ 
ors,  armed  with  Winchesters,  put  to  naught 
the  most  manful  wielding  of  spear  and  of 
slate-tipped  harpoon.  In  half  an  hour  the 
better  of  the  two  big  boats  was  theirs;  theirs. 


too,  the  darkness — hardly  less  precious.  Mar¬ 
ya,  wrapped  in  a  kandayka  ripped  from  a 
felled  tribesman,  moaned  and  sobbed  in  the 
bulbous  bottom  of  the  craft,  as  Sturleson, 
with  the  aid  of  his  sole  remaining  seaman, 
pushed  out  into  the  tumult  and  the  darkness 
once  more. 

A  cruel  wound  burned  between  the  woman’s 
shoulder-blades;  but  if  the  wound  had  not 
been  there  it  would  have  been  in  Sturleson’s 
heart.  With  her  arms  clasped  about  his 
neck,  she  had  warded  off  a  vicious  lunge  from 
Alexei’s  own  spear — and  Alexei,  propped  up 
as  best  might  be  by  a  ragged  rock,  in  the 
midst  of  his  stricken  followers,  held  his  hand 
against  his  breast  and  worked  his  jade  labret 
in  anguish  now,  as  well  as  in  fury,  while  he 
strove  to  bellow  inarticulate  curses  against  the 
escaping  pair. 

“Is  it  well  with  you?”  Sturleson  asked  her 
gravely.  Above  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the 
raving  of  the  gale  she  heard  him. 

“It  is  well  with  me,”  she  replied.  She  had 
seen  wounds  a-many,  and  ^d  herself  felt 
more  than  one.  The  jagged  tear  in  her  back, 
painful  as  it  was,  would  heal  soon  enough. 
She  had  made  one  more  payment  toward  the 
wiping-out  of  her  great  debt,  and  that  thought 
was  itself  a  balm. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face.  But  the  moon, 
reeling  along  through  the  tattered .  cloud- 
rack,  could  not  show  her  what  she  had  hoped 
to  see.  She  had  put  herself  forward  as  the 
great  sacrifice,  yet  all  in  vain.  She  had  offered 
her  life  to  save  his  own:  what  more  remained 
to  do? 

They  sped  on  through  the  daric.  •  The  boat 
took  its  own  course.  After  a  long  hour  a 
light  shone  out  from  the  coast.  A  strenuous 
plying  of  the  two  paddles  brought  them  to 
shore.  A  landing  could  not  fail;  a  row  of 
drawn-up  bidarkas  marked  it.  They  added 
their  own  craft  to  the  others.  The  last  sea¬ 
man,  at  this  exertion,  coughed,  gave  out  a 
torrent  of  blood,  and  fell  dead  across  the  bow. 

Partly  leading  her,  partly  carrying  her, 
Sturleson  got  Marya  up  the  rocky,  snow- 
covered  slope.  One  WTetched  barrabora  in 
this  most  wretched  village  stood  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest.  He  beat  imperiously 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver  for  entrance. 
There  was  no  response,  and  he  thrust  his  way 
in.  The  place  was  vacant.  Marya,  pale 
as  the  frozen  salt-sea  spray  that  enshrouded 
her,  followed  falteringly  and  fell  exhausted 
upon  a  pile  of  skins. 
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The  hut  stood  deserted.  No  one  appeared,  child’s  head  was  covered  with  a  thick  poll 
The  pest  might  have  been  there.  The  pest  of  flaxen  hair,  and  his  eyes,  blinking  in  high- 
had  been  there.  tempered  protest  against  the  unaccustomed 

The  woman’s  hour  was  come;  come  too  light,  were  of  the  fairest  blue, 
soon,  but  come,  nevertheless.  This  was  his  son — his.  Marya  had  won 

“Go,”  she  said.  For  she  must  agonize  her  salvation  and  had  conquered  his  love  at 
alone.  This  was  demanded  by  the  customs  last.  She  had  beaten  him  with  Ihe  only 
of  her  race,  by  the  beliefs  nourished  through  weapon  possible — his  self,  with  all  its  egoism 
her  very  blood.  For  dire  misfortune  was  the  and  pride.  True,  it  was  a  younger,  newer, 
certain  fate  of  any  who  lent  assistance  to  a  better  self,  but  it  was  his  own  self  none  the 
woman  in  her  time  of  travail.  Again  Marya  less.  He  bent  still  lower  over  mother  and 

l>ade  him  ga  Alone  must  she  face  the  mys-  child,  and  Marya,  with  a  kindling  eye  and 

tery  and  the  anguish.  Alone  must  she  work  with  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  her  racking 
out  her  redemption  and  win  her  triumph —  woes,  saw  forgiveness,  consideration,  affec- 
if  triumph  indeed  it  might  but  mercifully  be.  tion  hers  at  last. 

Sturleson  waited  outside  the  whole  night  The  sun  rose  and  the  sluggish  village  came 
through.  The  moon  slowly  reconquered  her  to  life.  The  first  tribesmen  to  stir  abroad 
place  in  the  clearing  heavens,  and  a  faint  red  drew  back  from  a  blood-stained,  yellow-haired 
glow  on  the  last  of  the  fog-wreaths  told  that  giant  who  towered,  exulting  and  threatening, 
the  burning  heart  of  Shishaldin  was  still  alive,  before  the  entrance  to  that  lonely  and  sinister 
At  dawn  the  cries  of  anguish  ceased,  and  hut.  He  took  their  horror  for  fear  and 

when  the  first  querulous  plaint  of  a  second  thought  it  well — was  he  not  of  the*  lordly 

voice  reached  his  ears  he  left  his  post  before  Viking  strain?  Let  all  else  pass.  And  so, 
the  hut  and  entered.  beggared,  storm-beaten,  thrown  among  ene- 

Marya  moved  beneath  the  skins,  and  a  lit-  mies  whose  vengeance  (once  the  identity  of 
tie  body  close  beside  her  made  its  first  strug-  the  castaways  became  clear)  would  not  be 
gling  movements,  too.  Marya  looked  up  with  long  delayed,  he  took  his  stand — braving  all 
the  fulness  of  self-confident  triumph  at  last  dangers,  known  and  unknown,  present  or  to 
and  drew  the  skins  aside.  come,  and  challenging  the  petty  world  about 

Sturleson  bowed  over  the  couch.  The  him  to  do  its  worst.' 
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Tears  for  the  exiled  everywhere! 

Condemned  to  pine 

In  martyred  solitudes  far  from  their  native  shore, 

Yearning  incessant  toward  one  lost  horizon  line — 

Yet  all  such  haunted  exiles  in  their  dreams  once  more 
Walk  the  beloved  way»^of  home;  feel  their  blood  leap 
To  country  and  to  kin,  and  patriotism  keep 
A  hearth  alight  within  their  souls. 

But  tears  for  none 

As  for  the  wilful  aliens  ’neath  a  foreign  sky — 

Deserters  vain  who  leave  their  work  uftdone. 

Their  cross  unbome,  to  cheat  the  fires  of  destiny! 

Exiles  of  idle  Pleasure  whose  golden  chains  they  drag — 
Within  their  dreams  no  country!  Within  their  hearts  no  flag! 


THE  PLAYERS 

OUT  of  Italy  have  come  great  players  to  the  concepts  of  the  great  Shakespearian  char- 
be  hailed  as  geniuses  of  the  stage —  acters  in  our  minds  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
women  like  Ristori  and  Duse;  men  like  Rossi  ble  for  us  to  consider  seriously  any  departure 
and  Salvini.  These  have  I  seen,  as  well  as  from  them.  But  the  most  prejudiced  person 
their  distinguished  contemporaries  of  other  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  Novelli  throws  en- 
lands,  but  to  me  the  most  remarkable  actor  tirely  new  lights  on  these  characters;  that  he 
of  them  all  is  Ermete  Novelli,  the  latest  Ital-  secures  effects  tremendously  impressive,  mak- 
ian  player  to  appear  in  this  country.  ing  one  feel  that  they  are  people  who  really 

Certainly  no  one  now  on  the  stage  his  such  have  lived,  not  merely  lofty  creations  of  a 
versatility  as  Novelli.  He  has  something  like  poet’s  imagination.  Possibly  it  is  because 
half  a  hundred  plaj’S  in  his  repertoire,  any  Novelli  is  dependent  upwn  translations,  the 
one  of  which  he  is  prepared  to  present  on  acting  versions  of  which  are  greatly  changed 
any  night.  And  they  run  the  whole  gamut  from  the  originals,  that  his  conceptions  of  the 
from  low  comedy  in  modem  German  and  characters  seem  so  strange  to  us.  But  I  am 
French  farce  to  “King  Lear”  and  “CEdipus  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  the  man’s  phi- 
Rex.”  To  each  one  of  these  many  charac-  losophy  of  acting  that  makes  the  great  dif- 
ters  that  he  plays  Novelli  gives  a  distinct  ference. 

individuality,  so  that  it  stands  out  clearly  de-  In  considering  his  conceptions,  one  must, 
fined;  nor  is  there  one,  even  among  the  great  of  course,  take  into  account  racial  limi- 

tragic  characters,  that  does  not  command  re-  tations.  Somehow  it  is  hardly  conceivable 

spect  and  wonder.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that  there  could  be  a  Latin  Lear  or  a  Latin 

Novelli’s  greatness  in  comedy,  but  his  por-  Hamlet  as  we  understand  these  characters, 

trayal,  or  rather  his  conception,  of  the  classic  But  as  Shylock,  Novelli  is  overwhelming; 

r61es  has  provoked  much  controversy.  He  never  have  I  seen  the  usurer,  with  his  subtlety, 

makes  Lear  and  Hamlet  studies  in  insan-  his  devious  reasoning,  his  fanatical  hatred  of 

ity  of  quite  distinct  types.  His  Othello  is  Christians,  made  so  real,  so  impressive,  so 

also  far  removed  from  English  traditions,  convincing.  His  Shylock  illustrates  Novelli’s 

for  he  brings  out  in  the  Moor  a  barbaric  cun-  marvelous  skill  in  rounding  out  a  character, 

ning  that  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  logo's  his  fidelity  to  a  conception.  It  shows  the 

subtle  intellectual  villainy.  And  by  the  bye,  actor’s  almost  immeasurable  resources,  his 
Ferrati,  a  member  of  his  company,  plax’s  nuisterv'  of  an  infinitude  of  details  which  he 

logo  as  a  light  comedy  part,  occasionally  giv-  blends  into  a  harmonious  whole.  I  sat  beside 

ing  way  to  villainy — an  almost  startling  in-  a  scholarly  Hebrew  w’ho  watched  the  actor’s 
terpretation,  but  nevertheless  convincingly  Shylock  with  amazed,  enthusiastic  delight  and 
human.  For  that  matter,  though  the  ele-  who  marveled  at  the  great  number  of  little 
mental,  majestic  simplicity  of  Salvini’s  Othel-  characteristics,  essentially  Jewish,  which,  the 
lo  is  missing,  somehow  Novelli’s  Moor,  as  scholarly  one  declared,  were  absolutely  true  to 
well  as  Ferrati’s  logo,  is  much  more  human,  life  and  which  he  had  never  before  seen  on 
much  more  natural  than  any  I  have  ever  the  stage. 

seen.  In  the  heroic  r61es,  Novelli  does  not  sweep 

Tradition  and  custom  have  so  firmly  fixed  one  along  as  did  Salvini.  He  cannot  create 
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an  impression  of  lofty  mysterj’;  but  there  are 
moments  when  he  holds  one  silent  and  still 
by  his  very  intensity.  Always  he  grips  one’s 
brain  if  he  does  not  deeply  stir  one’s  emo¬ 
tions. 

It  is  easier  to  measure  the  marvelous  art 
of  the  man  in  modern  comedy  because  the 
standards  are  so  much  more  familiar.  Here 
one  realizes  more  fully  that  he  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  of  the  technique  of  acting 
that  the  modern  stage  has  known.  His  com¬ 


ing  among  us  has  ser\’ed  to  show  that  acting 
is  not  a  lost  art;  that  there  are  giants  in  these 
days.  He  makes  it  plain  that  some  of  the 
players  we  exalt  have  hardly  passed  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  stage.  He  has  the  most  mobile 
countenance,  the  most  brilliant  eyes  I  have 
ever  seen  on  the  stage.  He  is  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  spoken  word  in  conveying 
meaning,  and  his  quick  transitions  are  mar¬ 
velous.  Every  move,  every  inflection,  he  tells 
us,  is  studied,  yet  they  seem  to  be  perfectly 
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spontaneous.  Though  he  has  a  dozen  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  emotion,  to  each  he 
gives  a  different  shading.  He  has  worked  out 
no  fewer  than  ten  stage  deaths  and  not  one 
bears  a  resemblance  to  another. 

His  supporting  company  is  made  up  of  fin¬ 
ished  actors,  and  there  is  no  part  too  small 
to  be  well  played,  while  the  stage  manage¬ 
ment  is  something  of  a  revelation  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  continental  theatre,  where 
details  receive  intelligent  attention.  Also  his 
productions,  in  scenery  and  costumes,  com¬ 
pare  with  the  elaborate  ones  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  So  great  was  the  success  of 
Novelli  in  New  York  that  the  length  of  his 
stay  was  doubled,  and  he  returned  to  Italy 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  won  a  really 
great  triumph. 

While  the  Italian  was  in  New  York,  the 
Ben  Greet  players  were  holding  forth  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncements — that  is,  presenting  the  dramas 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  them  and  without 
change  of  scenerj’.  Mr.  Greet  has  some  good 
actors  in  his  company,  but  both  good  and  bad, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  worst,  must 
remain  unknown,  for  Mr.  Greet’s  is  the  only 
name  that  appears  on  the  program.  There 
was  a  time  when  Mr.  Greet  had  really  fine 
actors  whose  reading  of  the  Shakespearian 
text  made  the  j)erformance  ver\’  much  worth 
while,  but  now  scenery  would  be  a  help.  The 
|)erformances  as  a  whole  lacked  distinction, 
as  well  as  any  reason  for  l)eing  given  at  all, 
although  certain  details  were  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  as,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of 
the  Ghost  of  Banquo  in  “Macl)eth.”  I  have 
never  seen  it  presented  so  effectively,  even 
with  all  the  accessories. 

Those  who  read  “The  Spoilers”  are  likely 
to  l)e  disappointed  in  the  stage  version  of  that 
particularly  fine  story,  which  is  so  rich  in 
character  drawing  and  in  stirring  dramatic 
clashes.  In  the  transformation  for  acting 
purposes,  it  has  lost  much  of  that  virility, 
that  freshness,  that  atmosphere  of  a  barbaric 
life  in  a  new  land  which  gave  the  original  dis¬ 
tinction;  indeed,  it  has  become  merely  com¬ 
monplace  melodrama,  one  of  those  artificial, 
baldly  theatric  productions  popular  in  mid¬ 
dle-class  theatres.  “The  Spoilers”  should 
have  great  success  on  that  circuit.  On 
Broadway,  large  audiences  watched  it  with 
a  broad  grin.  They  laughed  when  they  were 
expected  to  be  thrilled,  raised  eyebrows  when 
they  were  expected  to  laugh,  and  altogether 
had  a  l)eautiful  time — but  not  in  the  way  the 


dramatists  intended.  In  the  play,  out  of  all 
the  wealth  of  material  to  draw  upon,  only 
two  characters  have  any  distinct  value,  the 
Joe  Dexlry  of  George  Osbourne  and  the  Slap 
Jack  Simms  of  George  K.  Henerj’,  w’hich  are 
admirably  played.  I  fancy  that  Ralph  Stuart 
does  as  well  with  Roy  Glenister  as  any  one 
could  do.  In  the  book  Glenister  is  finely 
human  in  his  strength  and  weakness;  in  the 
play  he  is  the  typical  hero  of  melodrama. 
Mr.  Stuart  looks  the  part  and  he  acts  with 
discretion  and  sincerity,  but  he  could  not 
make  Broadway  take  the  character  seriously. 
One  prefers  him  in  “By  Right  of  Sword,”  in 
which  he  starred  long  and  successfully. 

Campbell  Gollan  is  too  good  a  player  to  fail 
as  McNamara,  and  Edmund  Elton  as  Struve, 
the  second  villain,  is  approximately  human. 
The  Bronco  Kid  of  Harr)'  Burkhardt  is  a 
burlesque,  and  it  is  a  part  that  could  be 
made  to  stand  out.  Cherry  Malotte,  the 
only  woman  in  the  story  who  is  worth  think¬ 
ing  about,  in  the  play  becomes  the  typical 
adventuress  and  much  subordinated  at  that. 
Alleged  comedy  characters  are  introduced 
which  are  enough  to  move  strong  men  to 
tears.  The  play  is  magnificently  mounted  as 
to  scenery  and  accessories,  but  the  stage 
management  is  rather  bad. 

“The  Mills  of  the  Gods,”  first  produced 
in  Chicago  under  the  name  of  “The  Cow¬ 
ard,”  impressed  New  York  audiences  much 
more  favorably  than  it  did  New  York  critics. 
The  latter  saw  only  the  mistakes  in  the 
drama,  which  are  many  and  glaring,  while 
those  who  jxiy  were  held  by  the  interest  that 
George  Braidhurst  creates  in  his  stor)'  and 
in  his  people.  As  in  “The  Man  of  the 
Hour,”  he  follow’s  old-fashioned  methods, 
which  he  again  proves  are  ver}-  safe. 

In  a  new  form,  the  old  “Ticket-of-Leave- 
Man”  notion  is  the  basis  of  the  play.  In 
the  first  act  there  is  a  really  effective  court 
scene,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  players,  in 
which  James  Clarke  is  proved  guilty  of  theft, 
in  extenuating  circumstances,  along  with  his 
fellow  clerk,  Payton,  and  both  are  sent  to 
prison.  Robert  Drouet  and  Edgar  Selwyn 
play  this  scene  finely,  the  former  doing  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  I  have  ever  seen  him  do  before. 
He  gives  an  impression  of  intense,  poignant 
suffering  that  gets  hold  of  the  audiences. 
The  next  act  shows  Clarke,  escaped  from 
prison  and  living  under  an  as.sumed  name,  as 
the  designer  in  a  cut-glass  factor)-  that  he  has 
made  a  success.  And  of  course  he  is  in  love. 
His  peace  and  comfort  are  destroyed  by 
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the  appearance  of  Payton,  who  proceeds  to 
blackmail  the  prosperous  designer,  and  the 
chief  climax  comes  in  the  struggle  between 
these  two — in  the  end  a  physical  struggle. 
Frank  Sheridan,  as  a  big  trust  official,  gives  a 
jjarticularly  fine  f>ortrayal.  He  has  author¬ 
ity,  conveys  the  idea  of  being  a  man  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  has  a  touch  of  sympathy  that  gives 
the  r61e  distinction,  Harrison  Armstrong, 
who  has  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  a 


her  crisp  snappy  way — and  he  is  so  natural 
as  to  seem  miles  away  from  the  theatre. 

Ethel  Barrymore,  wearying  of  being  her¬ 
self,  and  longing  to  show  the  public  that  sup¬ 
ports  her  so  generously,  that  she  can  play 
character  parts,  chose  “The  Silver  Box,” 
by  John  Galsworthy,  in  whose  “Carrots” 
Miss  Barrymore  had  previously  made  a  suc¬ 
cess.  “The  Silver  Box”  is  a  socialistic  offer¬ 
ing  disguised  as  a  play,  and  though  it  is  not 
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judge  in  the  first  act,  portrays  in  the  last 
three  acts  a  big,  wholesome,  country  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  falls  in  love  with  his  stenog¬ 
rapher — Louise  Closser,  who  plays  the  i)art  in 


lacking  in  skilful  presentation,  neither  the 
story’  nor  the  people  appeal  to  an  American 
audience.  To  begin  with,  its  atmosphere  is 
essentially  that  of  London.  Besides,  it  con- 
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cems  itself  with  showing  that  the  rich  are 
sometimes  snobbish  and  unjust,  that  the  poor 
are  sometimes  ineffective  and  suffer  horribly 
and  innocently — and  these  are  points  that  do 
not  exactly  come  under  the  head  of  fresh 
revelations. 

Miss  BarrvTnore  plays  the  r61e  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  a  charwoman  with  a  drunken  hus¬ 
band  who  is  willing  to  w’ork,  but  who  is 
always  in  trouble  because  of  a  not  unnat¬ 
ural  resentment  against  the  injustice  of  his 
lot.  The  dissipated  son  of  a  rich  man,  in  the 
course  of  a  lark,  has  gathered  up  an  Un- 
known  Lady  From  Beyond,  from  whom,  in 
a  playful  mood,  he  has  taken  her  bag  with 
all  her  money.  On  his  way  home  he  meets 
Jones,  whom  he  brings  into  the  house  and 
makes  drunk.  He  tells  Jones  to  take  any¬ 


thing  he  likes,  and  Jones  selects  the  lady’s 
silver  cigarette  box.  Jones  and  his  wife  are 
arrested  for  the  theft.  At  the  instigation  of 
his  father,  the  rich  youth  lies  to  save  his 
name,  because  of  the  Unknown  Lady  inci¬ 
dent,  while  Jones  tells  the  truth,  and  is  sent 


to  prison.  Mrs.  Jones  is  left  to  fight  the 
battle  for  existence  for  herself  and  three 
children — all  alone.  Cheerful,  isn’t  it? 

Miss  Barrymore  seems  to  find  pleasure  in 
making  herself  look  like  a  toil-worn  char¬ 
woman,  and  in  talking  in  a  scarce  audible 
voice  to  show  how  pathetic  is  her  lot.  She 
plays  the  part  well  enough,  but  no  better 
than  a  score  of  other  actresses  who  have  not 
a  tenth  part  of  her  reputation  could  play  it. 
To  me  her  characterization  does  not  seem 
to  get  beneath  the  externals.  Her  pathos 
makes  one  resentful  rather  than  sympathetic, 
but  one  fancies  that  this  is  largely  the  fault  of 
the  author.  On  the  other  hand,  Jones,  finely 
portrayed  by  Bruce  McRae,  does  arouse  in¬ 
terest.  He  rings  true  in  his  brutality,  his 
dull,  dangerous  courage.  William  Sampson 
scores  as  Roder,  a  solicitor;  in  fact, 
all  the  players  do  excellent  work, 
but  no  acting  could  make  “The 
Silver  Box”  worth  while. 

The  best  thing  about  “The  Am¬ 
bitious  Mrs.  Alcott”  is  the  stage 
settings,  which  are  the  most  artistic 
I  have  seen  in  New  York.  The 
drawing-room  of  a  big  Washington 
house  was  especially  notable;  it  was 
so  beautiful  in  design,  so  exquisite 
in  coloring,  so  rich  in  furnishing 
that  one  w'as  content  merely  to 
absorb  its  beauties  for  the  length  of 
an  act.  The  play  deals  with  the 
old  theme  of  a  woman  with  a  past, 
a  very  vivid  past,  and  it  is  treated 
in  the  old  worn  way,  of  which  we 
are  rather  tired.  Yet  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  details  makes  it  interesting 
for  half  of  the  performance.  Then 
the  authors,  Lw  Ditrichstein  and 
Percival  Pollard,  proceed  to  kill  off 
the  only  character  in  whom  one  has 
a  sympathetic  interest,  and  one 
doesn’t  care  a  hang  what  becomes 
of  the  others.  Dorothy  Dorr  was 
the  Mrs.  Alcott,  and  she  marred 
what  might  have  been  a  particularly 
fine  performance  by  her  weakness 
for  overacting.  She  seems  to  think 
it  necessarj'  to  cram  her  emotions 
down  the  throats  of  the  people  in 
the  audience  as  well  as  of  those  on  the 
stage. 

Mr.  Ditrichstein  elected  to  play  the  part 
of  the  diplomat  with  whom  Mrs.  Alcott  has 
her  duel,  with  the  younger  brother  of  her 
opponent  as  the  prize.  Lawrence  Winthrop 
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is  pretty  poor  stuff  for  a  stage  hero, 
and  Mr.  Ditrichstein,  who  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  character  actor,  doesn’t 
shine  in  what  is  called  a  “straight” 
part.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
him  a  successful  diplomat.  Charles 
Cherry  did  much  better  as  the  broth¬ 
er,  although  he  had  small  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

William  Hawtrey  is  essentially 
English,  but  his  fine  skill  as  an 
actor  enabled  him  to  triumph  as 
Count  Arpad  Stephen  Hegedy,  the 
one  clearly  limned  character  in  the 
play.  Previously  Mr.  Hawtrey  had 
been  appearing  in  matinee  perform¬ 
ances  of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
“Widowers’  Houses,”  playing  a 
hard,  selfish,  middle-class  Londoner 
who  had  made  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  characterizations  gives  each  ad¬ 
ditional  effectiveness.  “The  Am¬ 
bitious  Mrs.  Alcott”  has  brilliant 
lines;  it  has  literary  quality,  and 
that  is  rather  rare  nowadays  except 
in  the  work  of  Shaw  and  Barrie. 

“Widowers’  Houses,”  by  the  bye, 
was  excellently  played  for  the  most 
part,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  great 
an  interest  Shaw  creates  in  what  is 
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in  essence  a  socialistic  tract.  Never  has  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Gottschalk,  who  has  a  habit  of  making 
hits,  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  as 
Lickcheese,  the  vulgarian  who  does  dirty  work 
for  the  landlord.  He  has  a  skill  that  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  for  laying  bare  such  a  character. 

Musical  shows  continue  to  thrive,  despite 
the  cry  that  they  have  seen  their  day.  “The 
Grand  Mogul”  is  a  curious  hodgejxxlge  lo¬ 
cated  in  Hawaii  and  some  mythical  oriental 
isle,  and  apparently  designed  to  give  Frank 
Moulan  something  of  the  opportunity  he  had 
in  “The  Sultan  of  Sulu,”  in  which  he  made  his 
great  hit.  Gustav  Luders  has  composed 
numerous  catchy  jingles,  and  there  are 
John  Dunsmure  and  Maud  Lillian  Berri, 
the  generously  proportioned  wife  of  little 
Mr.  Moulan,  to  sing  the  more  pretentious 
numbers. 

“The  Land  of  Nod”  starts  most  promis¬ 
ingly.  A  little  girl  falls  asleep  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  and  dreams  of  many  things  she 
has  heard  about,  all  mixed  up  very  fantastic¬ 
ally  in  the  Land  of  Nod.  A  bizarre  fancy 
could  make  much  of  this  notion,  but  possi¬ 
bilities  are  sacrificed  for  the  conventional 


devices  that  are  supposed  to  lo  funny.  The 
music  was  written  by  Joseph  E.  Howard,  who 
was  formerly  a  prominent  vaudeville  singer 
to  the  accompaniment  of  stereopticon  pic¬ 
tures,  and  who  has  considerable  skill  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  new  twist  to  popular  mehxlies. 

“The  Song  Birds,”  introduced  in  “The 
Land  of  Nod,”  is  a  burlesque  on  the  grand 
opora  rivalry  between  Oscar  Hammerstein 
and  Heinrich  Conried.  The  music  is  by 
Victor  Herbert  and  the  words  are  by  George 
V.  Hobart.  It  is  brilliantly  clever  and  howl- 
ingly  funny.  William  Burress  gives  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Hammerstein  that  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  faithful  in  make-up,  gesture,  and  voice ; 
while  Gus  C.  Weinburg  is  only  less  successful 
with  Herr  Conried.  The  scene  in  which  the 
two  managers  come  together  on  the  stage  of 
the  Manhattan  Opora  House  with  their  chief 
singers  caused  shouts  of  laughter.  A  Greek 
who  has  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  and  the  name 
of  Notty  Lyberopwulo,  and  who  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  Caruso,  was  received  with 
joy.  Walter  Blair  also  succeeded  in  being 
recognized  as  Bonci,  while  Percy  Smith  was 
p)lainly  a  counterfeit  of  Planjon. 


THE  ADVENTURER 

By  LLOYD  OSBOURNE 

Joint  Author  with  Rohtrt  Louis  Stevenson  of"  The  Wrecher"  and  “  The  Ehb-Tidt" ; 
author  of  “  Motorutaniacs,"  “  Baty  BuBetf  etc. 

Illustr»tlona  by  Charles  Sarka 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS. — Lewis  Kirkpatrick,  by  nature  a  wanderer  and  adventurer, 
is  stranded  in  London— only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  all  his  outfit  lost  in  the  selling  up  of  his  landlady’s 
goods.  Hunting  gloomily  through  tte  newspaper  “  want  ”  colunms,  he  comes  upon  a  singular  advertisement,  signed 
“  Desperate  Enterprise,”  caUing  for  well-educated  young  men  inured  to  hardship  and  (kinger.  Kirk  api^ies;  and 
after  an  anxious,  hungry  wait,  receives  an  answer  appointing  an  interview  with  a  man  wearing  a  green  tie,  at  a 
Vienna  bakery.  Arrived  there,  he  finds  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  puts  him  through  a  stiff  examination,  assures  him  of  a 
favorable  report,  and  fixes  the  time  and  place  for  a  second  meeting.  On  the  following  morning,  Friday,  Kirk 
presents  himself  at  the  designate  house,  where  he  passes  a  severe  medical  examination  and,  as  the  thira  test, 
receives  a  hundred^XNind  note,  which  he  is  to  return  intact  on  Monday  afternoon.  Having  sewed  the  note  into 
his  waistcoat,  he  settles  for  the  night  on  a  park  bench,  for  he  has  less  than  two  shilling  to  live  on.  Here  he  falls 
asleep  and  is  attacked  by  thieves,  who  kick  him  into  insensibility  just  as  the  police  arrive.  He  regains  conscious¬ 
ness  on  Sunday  in  a  hospital,  and  finds  that  his  clothes  have  been  given  by  mistake  to  a  discharged  patient  named 
Betts.  He  at  once  seeks  out  &tts  and  bullies  him  into  confessing  that  he  had  found  the  note  and  had  spent  eight 
ponn^  of  h,  which  he  could  not  repay.  Kirk  forces  him  to  give  up  the  remainder,  and  then,  desperate  under  the 
necessity  of  completing  the  amount,  finally  makes  an  appeal  to  Homer  Kittredge,  the  literary  lion  of  London,  who 
willingly  provides  the  money.  Triumphant,  Kirk  returns  to  Mr.  Smith  and  is  given  a  ticket  to  a  port  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  “  desperate  enterprise.”  Indeed,  it  is  not  until  the  day  after  reaching 
Port-of-Spain  that  he  receives  directions  to  proceed  np  the  Orinoco.  On  the  same  boat  with  him  is  a  Miss  West- 
bro^  whom  Kirk  had  seen,  disguised  as  a  housemaid,  at  Mr.  Smith’s.  Shortly  after  sailing  she  speaks  to  him, 
begging  his  protection,  and  letting  him  understand  that  she  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mystery.  An  inti¬ 
mate  oomraaesbip,  soon  deepening  to  love  on  Kirk’s  part,  is  established  tetween  them,  and  lasts  throughout  the 
long  journey  by  bMt  and  wagon  into  the  heart  of  South  America. 

CHAPTER  IX  (Continued)  he  had  seen  her  quaU  and  lose  heart — when 

(in  spirit,  at  least)  she  had  clung  to  him,  her 

VERA’S  hammock  was  slung  inside  the  courage  gone,  her  vivid  face  stained  with  tears. 

wagon;  a  poncho  was  draped  over  the  ^  In  spite  of  these  questionings,  Kirk  awoke 
front;  and  in  this  compact  little  bower  she  was  greatly  refreshed.  A  delicious  morning 
left  for  the  night.  The  rest  of  the  party  slept  brought  with  it  acquiescence  and  philosophy, 
on  the  ground  around  the  fire,  Kirk  with  his  Secrets?  Mysteries?  Oh,  he  would  unravel 
revolver  under  the  rough  grass  pillow  he  them  fast  enough;  possibly  even  too  soon, 

had  made.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  There  was  at  least  another  day  that  he  could 

to  be  afraid  qf  anything  on  the  Bismarck;  share  with  Vera,  rambling  and  talking  and 
but  here,  in  this  outlandish  outpost  of  the  laughing  without  a  thou^t  of  the  future  or 
woods,  he  felt  the  need  of  being  armed  and  of  separation.  They  had  an  exhilarating 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  breakfast  together  on  the  floor,  while  the 
He  dept  badly.  He  was  restless  and  appre-  oxen  were  being  yoked  again  under  the  direc- 
hensive.  His  head  was  racked  by  conjee-  tion  of  Coffeecake. 

tures  and  forebodings.  The  mystery  in  The  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  one  before, 
which  he  had  so  long  moved  suddenly  be-  They  had  almost  to  walk  backward  to  keep 
came  intolerable.  \^ere  was  he  being  pace  with  the  oxen.  Crawl,  crawl,  crawl, 

taken?  What  was  the  meaning  of  it  all?  with  stops  under  shady  trees,  and  long,  con- 

And  strangest  of  all,  what  could  Vera  West-  fidential  talks.  By  two  o’clock  it  had  grown 
brook  have  to  do  with  it?  What  induce-  so  unsupportably  hot  that  they  took  shelter  in 
ment — or  compulsion — could  be  sufficient  to  the  wagon,  and  plajned  games  of  cards  on  the 
force  her  to  face  such  perils?  He  trembled  jolting  floor,  peeping  out  at  times  to  keep 
to  think  of  the  risks  she  had  run  so  imcon-  tab  on  the  O^oco.  Kirk  said  he  had  grown 
cemedly.  No,  not  unconcernedly — there  had  so  attached  to  the  old  river  that  he  did  not 
been  times  when  she  was  frightened — when  wish  to  lose  it;  to  which  Vera  replied,  with 
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sparkling  ambiguity,  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it  left! 
Kirk  asked  her  what  she  meant,  but  she 
evaded  the  question  by  trumping  his  king, 
and  turning  him  off  with  a  si^e  that  might 
have  meant  much  or  nothing. 

Night  was  falling  as  they  entered  a  little 
village  beside  the  river.  It  was  a  place  with 
twenty  or  thirty  houses,  and  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  came  out  to  greet  them.  There  were 
a  hundred  people  at  least,  chattering  like  so 
many  monkeys,  and  mobbing  the  wagon  as 
though  a  circus  had  come  to  town.  They 
were  all  Indians,  of  varying  shades  of  swarthi¬ 
ness  and  dirt,  a  squalid,  noisy  crowd,  with 
inquisitive  hands,  and  jeering,  guttural  voices. 
They  accompanied  the  wagon  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where,  moored  to  the  bank,  was  a  small 
stem-wheel  steamer,  hardly  bigger  than  a 
fair-sized  launch.  This  vessel  was  the  only 
civilized  looking  object  in  San  Fernando  de 
Atabapo.  She  was  a  smart  little  craft,  with 
an  upper  deck,  awninged  over  fore  and  aft, 
giving  her  a  top-heavy  look,  as  though  the 
merest  puff  might  send  her  over.  A  lantern 
glimmered  on  her  main  deck,  illuminating 
the  figure  of  a  solitary  white  man.  He  was 
of  middle  age,  stout,  big,  and  fair,  with  un¬ 
trimmed  beard  and  hair  that  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  blond  gorilla.  Kirk  found 
himself  shaking  a  large  and  friendly  hand, 
and  listening  to  a  large  and  friendly  voice. 
Both  belonged  to  Captain  de  Ruyter,  late  of 
the  Dutch  Navy,  who  introduced  himself  in 
accents  suggesting  that  he  held  a  golf  ball  in  ^ 
his  mouth. 

“How  many?”  he  asked. 

“Two,”  said  Kirk.  “Myself,  and — this 
young  lady!” 

“I^dy!”  exclaimed  Captain  de  Ruyter. 
“Vass  is  dass  you  say?” 

“I  am  Mr.  Westbrook’s  daughter,”  said 
Vera,  stepping  forward,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  his  sleeve. 

The  ex-naval  officer  straightened  himself 
and  saluted.  He  became  instantly  deferen¬ 
tial,  clicking  his  heels  and  standing  at 
attention. 

“Captain  de  Ruyter,  madam!  At  your 
service,  madam!”  he  said. 

“  May  I  have  a  few  words  with  you  alone, 
captain?”  she  asked. 

The  blond  gorilla  respectfully  led  her  aft, 
guiding  her  past  the  obstructions  of  the  deck 
with  deep-voiced  warnings  and  apologies. 
Kirk  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
himself;  and  after  lingering  a  minute  or  two 


in  indecision,  he  finally  mounted  to  the 
deck  above,  and  seated  himself  on  a  bench. 
It  was  a  clear  and  tranquil  night.  The  stars 
were  reflected  in  the  water,  Simmering  like 
little  streaks  of  fire.  Coffeecake’s  voice  was 
heard  above  the  uproar  of  the  crowd,  fiercely 
jabbering  in  mingled  entreaty,  expostulation, 
and  command.  A  flaming  torch  silhouetted 
the  nearer  houses,  enhancing  their  strange 
and  foreign  aspect.  In  all  his  wanderings 
Kirk  had  never  experienced  such  a  sense  of 
wildness,  remoteness,  and  savagery.  Never 
had  he  felt  so  immeasurably  far  from  the 
world  of  civilization.  Even  in  Arorai  he  had 
had  the  fellowship  of  the  sea,  that  illimitable 
highway  which  ^und  him  to  Sydney,  San 
Francisco,  and  all  those  haunts  of  men.  No 
ocean  could  seem  so  impenetrable  as  these 
forests  that  now  hemmed  him  in — these 
wastes  of  jungle,  swamp,  and  unmapped 
mountains.  He  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
South  America;  and  as  he  gazed  across  the 
Orinoco  he  realized  that  he  was  in  a  country 
less  known  than  Africa — untrodden  and  un¬ 
explored — save  on  the  fringes  of  those  giant 
rivers  that  alone  had  been  penetrated  by  the 
trader  and  the  orchid  hunter. 

The  little  vessel  shivered  beneath  him. 
Her  propeller  slowly  revolved.  She  glided 
past  the  village,  and  headed  up-stream. 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Moltke — such  was  her  name — was  as 
clean  and  cozy  as  a  little  yacht.  In  contrast 
with  the  Bismarck  she  was  a  miniature  palace. 
They  dined  that  night  in  a  brightly  lighted 
cabin,  waited  on  by  an  Indian  steward  in  a 
white  jacket.  The  dinner  consisted  of  several 
courses,  each  of  them  excellent;  there  were 
napkins,  silverware,  finger  bowls,  and  black 
coffee  in  little  cups— all  in  extraordinary-  con¬ 
trast  with  Coffeecake’s  pell-mell  housekeep¬ 
ing.  There  was  evidently  an  understanding 
between  Captain  de  Ruyter  and  Miss  West¬ 
brook.  The  former  talked  gravely  on  imper¬ 
sonal  topics — the  difficulty  of  keeping' meat 
without  ice;  the  tastelessness  of  monkeys;  the 
delicious  flavor  of  a  certain  kind  of  eel.  The 
stout  Hollander  was  a  great  gourmand;  and, 
to  judge  from  his  random  observations,  de¬ 
voted  most  of  his  attention  to  the  galley. 

It  was  strange  to  sit  there — as  Kirk  did — 
and  politely  make  conversation  out  of  general¬ 
ities,  while  questions  rose  to  his  lips  that  he 
could  not  ask,  nor  even  dare  to  look.  Vera 
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was  in  noticeably  good  spirits  and  as  com* 
posed  as  though  she  were  seated  at  the  table 
of  some  ocean  liner,  with  New  York  or 
Liverpool  awaiting  her  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 
It  was  not  lost  on  Kirk  that  Captain  de  Ruyter 
treated  her  with  a  respect  that  bordered  on 
servility.  He  would  stop,  even  in  the  midst 
of  such  exciting  sentences  as  “then  you  stoff 
him  with  chestnuts,  and  laying  him — ”  at  the 
merest  hint  of  her  wishing  to  speak  or  perhaps 
to  motion  to  the  steward  for  another  roll. 
From  de  Ruyter’s  manner  toward  her  she 
might  have  b^n  a  queen,  and  she  accepted 
his  obsequiousness  as  her  right,  greatly  to 
Kirk’s  perplexity. 

The  next  morning  it  was  even  worse.  The 
captain  had  given  up  his  cabin  to  her,  and  she 
had  thus  been  enabled  to  draw  on  her  trunks 
and  make  a  toilette.  She  appeared  at  break¬ 
fast  as  radiant  and  dainty  as  though  she  had 
stepped  straight  out  of  Trouville.  Kirk  was 
abated  at  the  contrast  he  presented  to  her, 
in  his  serge  trousers  and  dannel  shirt.  It 
seemed  to  exemplify  a  change  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  made  it  an  incredible  pre¬ 
sumption  for  him  to  love  her.  She  perceived 
his  moodiness,  and  perhaps  divined  its  cause; 
and  she  unbent  to  him  with  so  charming  a 
grace — courted  back  his  good  humor  with 
such  sparkling  glances,  and  little  caressing 
ways — that  his  bitterness  turned  into  an  un¬ 
reasonable  delight — and  he  forgot  everything 
in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment. 

The  Moltke  had  left  the  Orinocp  near  the 
tumble-down  settlement,  and  was  steaming 
up  one  of  its  tributaries  named  the  Inirida. 
It  was  a  shallower  stream,  but  with  the  same 
densely  forested  banks;  and  its  tortuous 
channels  gave  the  effect  of  a  series  of  lakes, 
one  unfolding  after  another  in  an  unending 
succession.  Although  the  Moltke  drew  only 
four  feet  of  water,  it  took  careful  piloting  to 
keep  her  off  the  shoals  and  sand-banks;  and 
more  than  once  she  actually  grazed  the  bottom 
and  muddied  the  water  with  the  impact. 

During  all  those  days  on  the  Orinoco  they 
had  seen  but  little  of  animal  life.  But  here, 
on  the  Inirida,  they  penetrated  a  more  teem¬ 
ing  region.  The  river  swarmed  with  alliga¬ 
tors,  not  lined  up  decorously  like  logs  on  the 
flats,  but  making  the  water  positively  tadpoly 
with  uncounted  thousands.  They  were  fierce, 
too,  snapping  at  the  garbage  that  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  flashing  their  ferocious  teeth  as 
they  rushed  and  fought  in  the  shallow  water. 
It  was  an  unnerving  sight,  nightmarish,  flesh- 
creeping.  Worse  still  were  the  boas  that  at¬ 


tacked  the  live  chickens  de  Ruyt^  kept  in 
coops  on  the  main  deck.  These  huge  serpents 
several  times  invaded  the  ship  in  the  small 
hours,  and  the  ensuing  squawking,  uproar, 
and  clubbing  was  terrific.  The  captain’s  only 
concern  was  the  safety  of  his  larder,  but  Kirk 
and  Vera  failed  to  share  his  matter-of-fact 
view  of  the  situation.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
be  told  that  boas  were  not  poisonous  and 
were  extraordinarily  cowardly.  The  idea  of 
a  brute  over  six  yards  long,  and  thick  as  a 
man’s  leg,  crawling  over  the  ship  at  night, 
disturbed  the  imagination.  What  if  it  broke 
in  the  cabin  door,  or  insinuated  itself  through 
the  screens?  De  Ruyter  derided  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  built  a  nightly  fort  about  his  broilers. 
He  turned  in  with  a  club  beside  him,  and 
would  fly  below  at  the  first  flutter  of  his  pets. 

There  were  insects,  also,  to  contend  against. 
Tiny  ants  with  stings  like  drops  of  melted 
lead;  jiggers  that  burrowed  under  the  skin, 
and  would  back  out  only  if  ammonia  were 
applied  to  the  spot;  flies  of  myriad  forms,  but 
each  with  some  special  power  to  tease  or  hurt; 
centipedes,  hairy  worms,  villainous  red-legged 
tarantulas.  But  if  the  disagreeable  side  of  this 
wonderland  has  been  dwelt  upon,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  was  another.  Parrots 
of  every  hue  of  the  rainbow;  humming-birds 
as  iridescent  as  jewels;  gorgeous  butterflies; 
troops  of  monkeys,  swinging  and  swaying  in 
the  tree-tops;  birds  of  beautiful  and  fantastic 
plumage,  delighting  the  eye  with  a  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  color;  ghostly  tiutles,  scurrying  in 
hundreds  over  the  sand  at  night;  fireflies,  in 
astounding  profusion,  glimmering  mysteri¬ 
ously  in  the  glades  of  the  forest,  and  outlining 
fallen  trunks,  or  huge,  decaying  roots. 

But  after  three  ^ys’  steaming,  flat  and 
grassy  savannas  gradually  usurped  the  place 
of  forest.  They  had  reached  a  country  of 
llanos  that  extended  to  either  side  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach:  vast  billowing  plains, 
parching  in  the  sun,  and  as  illimitable  as  the 
sea  itself.  The  air  became  less  stifling,  less 
dank.  From  twelve  to  three  it  was  as  fiercely 
hot  as  ever,  but  infinitely  more  endurable. 
The  wide  view  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  enhanced  by  the  trade-wind.  Every 
morning  it  sprang  up,  to  die  down  later  on  in 
the  noonday  heat,  reviving  again  toward  four, 
to  blow  bri^ly  imtil  dusk.  The  sky,  no  longer 
a  ceiling  between  two  wails  of  forest,  became  a 
dominant  feature  in  the  landscape,  with  piled- 
up  mountains  of  cloud  rimming  the  horizon 
with  fairy  fastnesses. 

It  was  well  for  Kirk  when  the  Moltke’s 
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voyage  approached  an  end.  He  had  tried 
hard  to  fight  his  growing  love,  realizing  more 
and  more  how  wide  was  the  distance  between 
Vera  Westbrook  and  himself — wide  even  if  he 
should  win  a  fortune;  infinite,  as  he  was  now, 
without  money  or  definite  prospects.  But  his 
resolution  not  to  poison  an  exquisite  friend¬ 
ship  with  thoughts  of  an  impossible  love  was 
hard  to  sustain  with  Vera  at  his  side  every 
day,  sweet,  gracious,  infinitely  alluring. 

The  announcement  came  at  dinner,  as 
Kirk  inquired  of  de  Ruyter  why  the  ship  was 
still  under  way. 

“Aren’t  we  going  to  tie  up  to-night?”  he 
.  asked. 

“No,”  said  the  Dutchman,  noisily  swallow¬ 
ing  soup.  “Slow  down,  dat’s  all,  and  bring 
up  to  Felicidad  by  midnight.  You  had  better 
get  ready  to  land,  Girgpatrick!” 

This  was  the  first  time  their  destination  had 
been  alluded  to,  or  named.  Felicidad!  Kirk 
liked  the  sound  of  it,  and  his  wondering  eyes 
sought  Vera’s  in  the  hope  of  an  explanation. 
But  she  avoided  his  look,  and  he  forbore  to 
press  the  unspoken  question.  He  was  in  a 
fever  of  anticipation.  He  saw  visions  of  dan¬ 
ger,  of  hardship,  of  extraordinary  opportu¬ 
nities  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  He  had 
courage  for  them  all,  the  health  and  vigor  and 
unshaken  determination.  These  elemental 
qualities  are  supreme  in  the  wild  places.  It 
is  there  that  a  man  stands  out  for  what  he  is, 
judged  only  by  the  primitive  standard.  The 
thought  stirred  Kirk  stupendously.  Nothing 
was  impossible — not  even — 1  He  would 
win  her.  He  would  win  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  would  conquer  every 
obstacle! 

A  sad  evening  succeeded  dinner.  Vera 
was  preoccupied  and  said  little.  They  had 
l)een  so  happy  together,  so  happy — and  now 
it  was  all  over.  They  indulged  in  some  mirth¬ 
ful  recollections.  They  followed  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  from  the  Bolivar  to  the  Bismarck, 
and  from  the  Bismarck  to  the  Moltke,  laugh¬ 
ing  as  they  brought  back  every  little  incident 
of  their  varied  journey.  But  it  was  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  sentiment,  in  which  there  w-as  a  note  of 
tears,  with  long  pauses  when  each  remained 
silent.  Separation  impended;  strangers;  a 
new  order  of  things.  Those  long  bright  days 
together,  those  enchanting  evenings  under 
the  stars  were  fast  fading  into  the  past.  Kirk 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  steamer  would 
strike  a  bank,  and  thus  delay  the  catastrophe 
of  parting.  Vera  let  the  observation  pass 
with  a  smile,  and  a  denying  movement  of  her 
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graceful  head,  as  though  fate  could  not  thus 
be  trifled  with. 

Kirk  felt  for  her  hand  in  the  dark,  and 
pressed  it.  She  gently  drew  it  away. 

“No,  no,  you  must  not,”  she  exclaimed, 
impetuously  arresting  the  words  that  rose  to 
his  lips.  “Let  it  end  as  it  began — an  idyl — 
untarnished,  unvulgarized,  ethereal  as  a 
dream.  This  is  what  made  me  like  you — you 
have  been  so  chivalrous,  so  good,  so  generous 
and  forbearing.  Don’t  disappoint  me  now 
when  it  is  all  over!” 

“It  has  grown  very  hard,”  he  said  moodily. 
“I  wouldn’t  be  a  man  if  I  had  not  loved  you. 
God  know’s,  I  resisted  all  I  could.  I’ve  never 
cared  for  the  r61e  of  the  hopeless  suppliant. 
I’ve  tried  all  along  to  keep  myself  from  slip¬ 
ping  into  that  sort  of  relation  toward  you — 
not  for  your  sake,  not  because  I  was  generous, 
or  anything  of  that  kind — but  because  I’m  a 
proud  man,  who  hates  to  humiliate  himself. 
And  I  realize  how  hopeless  it  is  for  me — 
with  nothing  to  offer — to  think  of  you.” 

Her  face,  beautiful  and  unrelenting  in  the 
starlight,' filled  him  with  a  sudden  bitterness. 
He  leaned  over  the  rail,  gazing  in  dejection  at 
the  water  below.  She  came  over  and  nestled 
close  beside  him. 

“Poor  little  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “They  tried  so  hard  to  keep  the 
serpent  out  of  their  paradise,  but  the  horrid 
thing  would  get  in!” 

Her  tone  was  so  contrite,  so  piquant  and 
tender  that  Kirk  was  disarmed.  He  had  to 
smile  in  spite  of  himself. 

“  You  are  a  dear,  dear  fellow,”  she  went  on. 
“Perhaps  I  had  to  resist  a  little  bit  myself. 
It  hurt  me  when  you  said  it  humiliated  you — 
to  care  for  me.  It  isn’t  humiliating  at  all — 
it  ought  to  be  a  liberal  education.” 

They  both  laughed.  Her  charm  was  ir¬ 
resistible.  Kirk  was  filled  with  a  wild  and 
unreasoning  elation.  It  delighted  him  to 
wring  that  admission  from  her,  however 
whimsically  and  mockingly  she  had  put  it. 

“Now  I  must  pack  up  and  get  in  a  little 
nap,”  she  added,  and  before  he  could  protest 
she  had  fled  and  disappeared  down  the 
companion. 

Kirk  remained  on  deck,  smoking  cigar  after 
cigar  in  the  darkness.  He  was  in  a  whirl  of 
conflicting  emotions,  undergoing  alternations 
of  happiness  and  misery.  He  knew  not  what 
to  think — what  to  hope.  But  he  was  a  dear, 
dear  fellow.  Those  words  repeated  themselves 
exultantly,  in  soft  and  limpid  accents,  consol¬ 
ing  him  in  his  more  somber  moments  of  re- 
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flection.  But  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
impression  that  she  had  taken  farewell  of  him; 
that  her  tenderness  had  been  inspired  by 
the  impending  change  in  their  relations.  He 
se<^ed  to  feel  that  he  had  been  dismissed, 
sweetly,  graciously,  reluctantly — but  still — 
dismissed.  It  chewed  the  presumption  that 
her  words  had  encouraged.  It  was  but  nat¬ 
ural,  at  the  end  of  their  singular  intimacy, 
that  she  should  let  him  down  easily.  He 
had  been  good.  He  had  been  chivalrous. 
He  had  acted,  at  any  rate,  like  a  gentleman, 
and  she  had  thus  repaid  him  in  the  only 
manner  possible.  A  disquieting  thou^t,  in¬ 
deed,  obtrusive,  and  not  easily  to  be  denied. 
Well,  time  would  show,  though  the  suspense 
in  the  meanwhile  was  hard  to  bear.  Yet — 
yet - ! 

He  dozed  off  and  awoke  again.  The 
steamer  was  still  moving.  A  glance  at  his 
watch  showed  it  to  be  nearly  one  o’clock. 
Where  was  Felicidad?  De  Ruyter,  always  an 
incompetent,  had  probably  miscalculated  his 
position.  The  dim,  flat  landscape  on  either 
hand  betrayed  no  sign  of  habitation.  The 
splashing  wheel  turned  monotonously,  tire¬ 
lessly,  as  thou^  it  had  all  the  rest  of  the  night 
before  it.  K^k*  looked  ahead  for  distant 
lights,  but  there  were  no  lights — none,  at 
least,  save  the  sinking  stars.  It  was  cold,  and 
he  walked  briskly  up  and  down  to  warm  him¬ 
self,  wondering  whether  to  go  below  or  to 
stick  it  out  a  little  longer.  He  Anally  decided 
on  his  bunk,  and  descended  to  ^e  lower 
depth.  He  was  groping  for  the  door  handle 
when  the  ship  suddenly  stopped.  There  was 
a  jangle  of  bells  in  the  engine-room;  sleepy, 
querulousorders;  the  tramp  of  feet,a  shivering 
impact  as  the  vessel  ground  her  side  against 
a  creaking  wall  of  piles.  Kirk  ran  forward, 
and  almost  fell  into  de  Ruyter’s  arms. 

“Felicidad!”  said  the  latter  grumpily. 

All  that  Kirk  could  see  was  a  small  wharf 
to  which  they  were  being  made  fast.  What¬ 
ever  else  Felicidad  ccmsisted  of  was  hidden  in 
the  darkness.  There  was  no  one  to  meet 
them — no  sign  of  life  or  animation.  All  was 
^osdy,  black,  and  silent.  Kirk  got  his  bag, 
and  stepped  ashore,  joining  the  captain  and 
Miss  Westbrook,  who  were  awaiting  him.  De 
Ruyter  held  a  lantern  which  he  raised  as 
Kirk  approached,  yawning  as  he  did  so. 

“Gcmooc,”  he  said,  and  with  that  he  led  the 
way,  Vera  and  Kirk  walking  obediently  be¬ 
hind  him.  They  took  hold  of  hands  like  chil¬ 
dren,  laughing  as  they  stumbled  along,  and 
making  hm  of  the  whole  adventure.  Vera 


said  she  liked  the  air  of  spaciousness — the 
noble  plan  on  which  Felicidad  had  been  laid 
out.  Room,  that  was  the  great  thing  in  a 
modem  city.  There  certaWy  seemed  to  be 
an  unlimit^  amount  of  it.  Room — if  noth¬ 
ing  else.  To  all  appearance  the  captain  was 
leading  them  across  a  trackless  prairie,  though 
in  the  blinding  light  of  his  lantern  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  discern  what  mi^t  lie  before  them. 

“Who  goes  there?”  rang  out  a  voice,  close 
and  startling. 

“Friend!”  cried  de  Ruyter. 

An  indistinct  figure  was  seen,  rifle  in  hand. 

“Is  dass  you,  Nash?”  inquired  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

“Bet  your  boots,”  replied  the  sentry,  in  a 
nasal  and  familiar  vernacular,  grounding  his 
weapon,  and  cheerfully  shaking  hands.  Kirk 
and  Vera  drew  a  little  apart  as  there  ensued  a 
whispered  colloquy  between  de  Ruyter  and 
the  stranger. 

“I’ll  go  up  to  headquarters  and  report, 
while  you  take  Girgpatrick,  and  find  him  a 
shake-down  somewhere.” 

“Sure,”  said  Mr.  Nash. 

The  party  divided,  Kirk  following  his  new 
friend,  while  de  Ruyter  and  the  girl  started 
off  in  another  direction.  The  night  was  as 
black  as  pitch,  but  Nash  strode  on  as  though 
he  could  have  found  his  way  blindfold^. 
Kirk  perceived  a  glimmer  of  white  looming 
large  and  vague  against  a  denser  shadow. 
Nash  stopped,  and  lighted  a  match,  revealing 
a  large  tent.  Its  front  stood  open,  showing 
within  a  double  line  of  cots,  in  which  twenty 
men  or  more  were  lying  asleep.  They  tip¬ 
toed  in  softly,  guided  by  one  match  after 
another,  searching  for  an  unoccupied  bed. 
They  found  two  in  the  comer,  and  Nash 
whispered  to  Kirk  to  take  hb  choice. 

“Happy  dreams!”  he  said,  and  forthwith 
departed. 

Kirk  took  off  his  shoes,  and  lying  down  as 
he  was,  drew  the  coverlet  over  him. 

So  t^  was  Felicidad! 


CHAPTER  XI 

In  spite  of  weariness,  Kirk  was  too  restless 
and  excited  to  sleep.  The  heavy  breathing 
all  about  him,  the  occasional  snores,  the 
gurgling  and  gasping  of  the  man  next  him — 
all  irritated  hb  nerves,  and  helped  to  keep 
him  wide  awake.  Several  times  he  rose,  and 
crept  out  of  the  tent,  eager  fm*  the  first 
peep  of  dawn.  He  was  feaxKil  that  it  might 
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come  unawares,  and  rob  him  of  a  single 
moment. 

At  the  first  indication  of  lessening  darkness 
he  put  on  his  shoes  and  sallied  forth.  His 
watch,  visible  for  the  first  time,  showed  him 
half  past  four.  From  the  ground  a  mist  was 
rising,  unwholesome  and  malarious,  earthy 
in  its  smell,  and  sodden  with  fever.  Tents 
and  mist,  tents  and  mist — that  was  all  he 
could  make  out.  Felicidad  was  a  camp, 
military  in  its  precision  and  regularity — a 
compact  hollow  square  of  canvas,  with  an 
imposing  center  tent  that  could  easily  have 
housed  a  small  circus.  Kirk  made  the  round 
of  the  settlement,  peering  inquisitively  into 
the  various  tents. 

He  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  in  Felici¬ 
dad  who  was  awake  at  that  hour,  and  he  was 
overcome  with  a  sort  of  awe  as  he  looked  in  at 
cots  and  sleeping  figures.  These  dim  in¬ 
teriors  had  the  bareness  of  soldiers’  quarters. 
They  were  rough  and  comfortless,  with 
clothes  hanging,  laundry  fashion,  from  lines 
stretched  from  end  to  end. '  A  kerosene  case 
for  a  chair,  a  lantern,  a  tin  wash-basin — such 
was  the  prevailing  furniture.  Some  of  the 
tents  were  tied  fast  from  within,  forbidding 
entry.  Others  stood  broadly  open,  conceal¬ 
ing  nothing — kitchen,  mess-rooms  with  board 
tables  and  long  benches,  storerooms,  a  sort 
of  office  with  a  typewriter  and  a  pigeon¬ 
holed  desk.  There  was  a  carpenter  shop, 
knee-deep  in  shavings;  a  smithy,  with  forge, 
bellows,  drills,  lathe,  and  open  chests  con¬ 
taining  mechanics’  tools;  a  hospital,  smelling 
of  disinfectants. 

Kirk  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  central 
marquee,  but  stopped  short,  and  then  drew 
back  as  he  heard  the  measured  tread  of  the 
sentrj'.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  man  passing 
and  repassing  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  and  turn.  Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  and  turn.  Kirk  retreated.  He 
had  a  misgiving  that  he  should  be  ordered 
back  to  his  tent.  He  had  to  see  more  be¬ 
fore  that  happened.  It  was  still  dark  and 
misty,  though  the  eastern  clouds  vrere  red¬ 
dening.  There  yet  remained  a  few  minutes 
more  in  which  to  satisfy  his  consuming  curi¬ 
osity. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  end  of  the  white 
square,  attracted  by  a  sort  of  pole  that  showed 
fitfully  beyond — a  ix)le  or  flagstaff  of  im¬ 
mense  height,  elusively  wrapped  in  mist.  He 
walked  fast,  passing  the  last  line  of  tents,  and 
following  a  wide  and  well-defined  track.  He 
was  excited.  There  now  seemed  to  be  two 


poles,  together  with  mysterious  cordage  and, 
yards  high  in  the  air — something  ship-like 
and  extraordinary  that  surpassed  his  wildest 
conjectiu^.  He  redoubled  his  pace.  He 
began  to  run.  But  the  mounting  sun  was 
faster  than  he.  As  it  flashed  over  the  horizon 
the  mist  rolled  up  like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre 
vanishing  with  a  startling  suddenness  in  the 
first  rosy  beams  of  morning. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  filled  him  with 
an  inexpressible  astoni^ment.  Before  him 
was  a  vessel,  a  topsail  schooner  with  the  lofti¬ 
est  masts  he  had  ever  seen,  resting,  not  on 
water,  but  on  eight  gigantic  wheels. 

It  was  a  stupefying  apparition.  Kirk  stood 
still,  unable  at  first  to  do  anything  but  gasp. 
Yes,  on  wheels  twenty  feet  high,  with  tires 
eighteen  inches  wide — powerful  and  massive 
as  though  for  the  carriage  of  some  giant 
cannon.  But  instead  of  a  Brobdingnagian 
cannon  was  a  fabric  of  colossal  proportions, 
siumounted  by  two  powerful  masts;  a  vessel 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  rigged,  not  for 
the  ocean,  but  to  skim  the  land — ^an  astonish¬ 
ing  conception,  carried  out  with  boldness  and 
intrepidity.  No  oversparred  racing  machine 
ever  carried  half  the  spread  of  canvas  of  this 
monster.  Her  main-boom 'passed  sixty  feet 
beyond  the  taffrail,  and  the  sail  itself  was 
double  the  ordinary  height.  Her  foretop¬ 
sail  yards  were  inordinately  long.  The  slen¬ 
der  topmasts  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky.  She 
would  not  have  lived  an  hour  at  sea,  and  as 
Kirk  gazed  up  he  wondered  whether  she 
would  fare  any  better  on  land.  This  new 
seamanship  was  likely  to  be  twice  as  exacting 
as  the  old.  The  man  who  sailed  this  towering 
mass  would  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 
To  keep  her  on  an  even  keel  would  tax  him 
to  the  utmost,  and  he  would  find  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  problems  that  none  but  he  had 
ever  faced. 

Kirk  hurried  on,  the  strange  vessel  looming 
up  liefore  him,  and  growing  vaster  and  higher 
with  every  step  he  took  toward  it.  A  wooden 
stairway  gave  temporary  access  to  the  lower 
deck,  which  was  about  ten  feet  above  the 
ground.  Kirk  mounted  it,  and  found  himself 
in  a  spidery  cage  of  aluminum;  a  skeleton, 
so  to  speak,  which  had  yet  to  be  filled  in. 
The  framework  had  been  finished  to  the  last 
rivet,  but  the  secondary  stage  had  been  hardly 
more  than  begun.  Evidences  of  work  were 
visible  on  every  hand — planks,  tools,  great 
rolls  of  sheet  aluminum,  partitions  of  the 
same  material  in  the  first  process  of  erection, 
cabins  and  prassageways  hardly  more  than 
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outlioed  in  a  slender  framework  of  the  all- 
pervading  dirty-white  metal,  with  gaping 
interstices  through  which  the  sun  was  shining. 

On  the  upper  deck  things  were  less  ad¬ 
vanced,  hardly  a  third  of  it  being  covered  over. 
Kirk  IumI  to  pick  his  way  with  care  along  the 
lanes  of  planks  lest  a  false  step  should  pre¬ 
cipitate  him  below.  Everything  was  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Machinery  was  stack^  under  tar¬ 
paulins.  A  temporary  forge  stood  beneath 
the  bridge.  An  eight<ylinder  gasoline  winch 
was  in  course  of  installation  abaft  the  fore¬ 
mast,  and  a  number  of  its  parts  lay  scat¬ 
tered  about  on  sheets  of  canvas.  A  hun¬ 
dred  jobs  had  been  simultaneously  going 
forward,  and  overlapping  one  another.  Kirk 
walked  through  a  litter  of  boxes  and  barrels, 
cordage,  tool  chest,  carpenters’  benches,  p>aint 
pots — a  bewildering  tangle  of  a  thousand 
discordant  objects  &rown  pell-mell  together. 
There  seemed  work  enough  to  last  a  hundred 
men  a  hundred  years.  The  land-ship,  so 
trim  and  stately  from  a  distance,  revealed  on 
closer  inspection  a  chaotic  interior  that  was 
most  depressing.  She  was  hardly  more  than 
an  aluminum  ^ell — a  delicate  spidery  frame¬ 
work — requiring  weeks  of  labor,  possibly 
months,  to  make  her  habitable  and  ready. 

Ready?  For  what?  To  sail  those  vast  and 
billowy  plains?  Incredulity,  keen  and  painful, 
overcame  Kirk  as  he  clambered  to  the  bridge 
and  looked  down.  Had  he  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  madmen?  What  an  egregious 
undertaking — what  an  absurdity!  And  it 
was  for  this  then  he  had  traveled  so  far,  and 
allowed  himself  to  dream  such  dazzling 
dreams?  The  whole  idea  was  so  novel,  so 
amazing,  so  unheard  of  that  his  hrst  sensa¬ 
tion  was  one  of  frightful  disappointment. 
Then,  little  by  little,  he  began  to  reason  with 
himself.  What  right  had  he  to  declare  off¬ 
hand  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible?  He 
remembered  that  everything  new  had  seemed 
impossible  to  somebody — to  most  people,  in 
fact.  The  first  steamer  was  an  impossibility. 
The  Suez  Canal  was  an  impossibility.  The 
Saint  Gothard  tunnel  had  been  derid^  by  the 
best  engineers.  Yet  all  in  time  had  become 
facts.  Possibly  this  thing  he  stood  on  was 
destined  also  to  become  a  fact. 

He  realized  that  he  had  no  data  to  go  on; 
that  this  was  a  problem  that  lay  outside  his 
entire  experience.  It  was  a  question  of  an 
enormous  resistance  having  to  be  overcome 
by  a  proportionate  sail-plan — a  simple  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  one  against  the  other — to  be  actu¬ 
ally  determined  only  by  experiment.  But  the 


we^ht  to  be  thus  moved  was  appalling. 
Looking  down  he  was  dismayed  at  the  in¬ 
calculable  tons  of  aluminum  that  met  his 
eyes.  It  was  inconceivable  to  think  of  the 
ship’s  ever  moving.  He  was  daunted  afresh 
by  the  hugeness  and  slightness  of  the  fabric; 
by  those  crazy  wheels  that  projected  outboard 
so  many  feet;  by  those  insignificant  axles  no 
thicker  than  his  arm.  Co^d  they  bear  the 
decks,  cabins,  water-tanks  all  in  process  of 
construction?  Then  there  were  people  to  be 
carried,  food  for  the  people,  baggage  for  the 
people;  weight  to  be  added  to  weight,  with 
a  staggering  jn-odigality. 

Then  it  b^an  to  dawn  on  him  why  the 
rigging  and  sparring  had  been  completed 
before  the  hull.  Evidently,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  she  had  been  tried  under  sail  just 
as  soon  as  the  aluminum  skeleton  had  been 
finished.  Why  else  should  they  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  setting  up  the  rigging  and  bend¬ 
ing  sails — a  task  that,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  been  better  left  to  the 
last.  This  was  a  reassuring  thought,  and 
was  made  even  more  reassuring  by  the  sight 
of  the  wheel  in  the  extreme  stern — a  series 
of  wheels  rather,  four  in  all,  spaced  suflScient- 
ly  far  apart  to  allow  eight  or,  if  need  be,  six¬ 
teen  men,  to  hold  th^  fragile  monster  on  her 
course. 

Kirk  made  up  his  mind  to  go  aloft  and  see 
how  things  looked  from  the  foretop.  The 
shrouds  were  rattled  down,  thus  making  it 
an  easy  matter  to  lay  aloft.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  begun  to  climb  that  Kirk  fully  real¬ 
ized  the  height  of  those  masts.  From  the 
bridge  they  had  appeared  foreshortened  and 
dwarfed;  but  now,  as  he  mounted  ratline 
after  ratline,  he  appreciated  that  he  had 
done  them  an  injustice.  He  had  seldom  seen 
such  sticks  in  anything  affoat.  The  foretop 
loomed  above  him  as  high  as  a  ship’s  royal. 
In  spite  of  his  eagerness  he  had  again  and 
again  to  stop  and  take  breath. 

At  last  he  reached  the  top.  It  was  can- 
vased  in,  breast-high,  forming  a  sort  of 
crow’s-nest.  It  was  broad  and  comfortable, 
and  a  man  could  easily  have  swimg  a  ham¬ 
mock  in  it.  Against  the  mast  were  two  flexi¬ 
ble  speaking-tubes  that  probably  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  steersman  and  with  the  bridge 
respectively.  It  was  from  here  that  the  ship 
was  sailed  then?  It  seemed  a  cumbrous 
method  of  giving  orders,  but  there  was  likely 
no  better  way.  The  new  sailorizing  had  exi¬ 
gencies  unknown  to  the  old.  The  sea,  in  a 
sense,  was  always  level,  and  one  was  not  re- 
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quired  to  pick  out  a  course.  But  these  vast 
plains,  for  all  their  appearance  of  flatness, 
were  broken  into  hummocks,  hollows,  and 
outcroppings — not  an  acre  anywhere  that 
could  be  absolutely  trusted.  The  outlook 
from  the  bridge  was  too  limited  for  safety. 
But  from  the  crow’s-nest  a  view  could  be 
obtained  that  stopped  only  at  the  horizon 
and  a  way  could  be  picked  out  with  unerring 
certainty. 

From  that  dizzy  eerie  in  the  sky  Kirk 
looked  down  on  the  sea  of  dingy  yellow  that 
stretched  away  on  every  side — so  vast,  so  il¬ 
limitable,  so  impressive  in  its  immensity  and 
desolation  that  he  was  held  spellbound  before 
it. 

The  sun  had  risen,  flooding  the  eastern  rim 
with  fire.  The  ribbon  of  the  Inirida  gleamed 
like  silver  as  it  wound  and  twist^  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  The  Moltke,  like  a  snuirt 
tin  toy,  lay  snugged  against  the  wharf,  seem¬ 
ingly  tied  to  it  by  a  piece  of  thread.  The 
camp,  also  diminutive  and  suggestive  of  the 
play-box,  presented  a  pretty  and  inviting 
aspect.  Corkscrews  of  smoke  were  rising 
from  the  kitchens,  portending  breakfast  and  a 
general  awakening.  Kirk  was  exhilarated 
by  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  the  strange 
brilliancy  and  charm  of  the  scene,  the  thought 
of  wonderful  things  to  come.  He  was  in  a 
glow  of  content.  His  forebodings  vanished. 
The  ship  would  surely  sail,  and  he  would  sail 
with  her,  and  it  was  a  great  old  world  after  all! 

Figures  began  to  cluster  in  the  camp 
square.  Tent  after  tent  emptied  its  quota. 
Little  groups  formed  and  straggled  toward  the 
ship.  They  were  all  dressed  in  overalls,  and 
the  prevailing  note  of  dirty  khaki  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  prisoners  put  out  to  work. 
Kirk  counted  upward  of  seventy  men  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  him.  He  descended  the  rat¬ 
lines,  curious  indeed  to  meet  his  new  com; 
panions,  and  eager  to  fraternize  with  them. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  ground,  he  was 
face  to  face  with  the  vanguard,  who  greeted 
him  good-naturedly. 

“Hello,  Bill,”  said  one. 

“WTiat’s  your  name,  old  fellow?”  asked 
another. 

“Ain’t  he  a  toff!”  exclaimed  the  third.  “I 
say,  boys,  they’ve  sent  us  a  blooming  dook!  ” 

Others  thronged  about  him.  Kirk  felt  like 
a  new  boy  at  school.  He  was  embarrassed 
under  the  stare  of  so  many  eyes.  He  was 
relieved  by  a  little  man  bustling  up,  who  had 
an  unmistakable  air  of  authority  and  yet 
withal  so  kind  and  smiling  a  look  that  Kirk 
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was  instantly  drawn  to  him.  He  was  about 
thirty,  thin,  boyish,  and  alert,  with  gold 
spectacles  through  which  (^nced  a  pair  of 
bright  brown  eyes. 

“How  do  you  do?”  he  said,  putting  out  a 
hand  as  small  as  a  girl’s.  “I’m  Crawshaw — 
Lionel  Crawshaw — and  you  are  the  new  chap 
that  arrived  last  ni^t?  Glad  to  see  you. 
Hope  we’ll  be  friends.  Now  then,  fellows,  go 
on!”  His  tone  was  almost  pleading,  but 
Kirk  noticed  that  he  was  obeyed  promptly. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  a  modem  and 
little-known  type,  the  product  of  polytechnical 
schools  and  cheap  higher  education;  a  highly 
trained,  highly  specialized  man,  who  had 
never  seen  die  inside  of  a  college. 

“You  must  go  back  and  report  to  Captain 
Jackson,”  he  said.  “His  oflBce  is  in  the  big 
tent  there  in  the  center.  I’m  in  charge  of  the 
engineering  squad.  Is  it  in  your  line  at  all? 
Hope  it  is,  for  we  are  frightfully  short-handed. 
Oh,  you’ve  had  a  little  experience  with  steam- 
engines!  Well,  every  little  bit  counts,  you 
know — and  you  tell  him  I’ll  be  glad  to  have 
yoli.  If  a  chap  has  any  aptitude  in  that 
direction  I  can  always  make  him  useful. 
American,  eh?  That’s  good.  You’ll  take  to 
it  like  a  duck  to  water.  You  fellows  always 
do — you  and  the  colonials.  Kirkpatrick — 
is  that  it?  Lewis  Kirkpatrick! —  Well,  I 
must  be  off.  Good-by.  Don’t  let  the  car¬ 
penters  nab  you!” 

With  this  final  warning  he  turned  away  and 
scurried  for  the  stairs.  By  this  time  the  ship 
was  reverberating  like  a  factory.  -  Hammers 
were  flying,  metal  clanging,  and  the  decks 
were  in  an  uproar  which  gradually  grew 
deafening.  The  ship  was  as  animated  as  an 
ant-hill,  and  every  ant  was  busy.  It  was  a 
stirring  spectacle,  and  Kirk  lingered  for  a 
while,  too  absorbed  by  it  to  turn  away. 

But  recalling  Craw^aw’s  instructions  he  at 
length  walked  back  to  the  camp,  and  directed 
himself  to  the  center  tent.  The  front  had 
been  rolled  up,  and  seated  at  a  solitary  break¬ 
fast  within  was  a  tall,  thin,  baldish  man  in 
white  clothes.  There  was  something  very 
stiff  and  formidable  in  his  appearance. 
Martinet  was  stamped  all  over  him,  and  his 
gray  mustache  and  side  whiskers  fairly 
bristled  with  authority.  Even  his  manner 
of  devouring  a  banana  was  provocative  and 
insulting,  and  he  drank  his  coffee  in  angry 
little  sips. 

“Captain  Jackson?”  inquired  Kirk. 

He  got  a  scowling  look  in  reply. 

“Mr.  Crawshaw  told  me  to  report  to  you.” 
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“Sir,”  added  the  captain,  with  a  click  of 
his  teeth. 

It  was  a  moment  before  Kirk  realized  that 
he  had  been  corrected. 

“To  report  to  you,  sir”  he  repeated. 

The  captain  looked  him  up  and  down,  and 
then  thawed  somewhat. 

“Come  in,”  he  said. 

Kirk  obeyed. 

“Don’t  slouch  like  that!  Haven’t  you  a 
back?  Stand  up  straight,  and  salute!” 

Kirk  flushed,  but  he  determined  not  to 
begin  his  first  day  in  Felicidad  with  a  quarrel. 
He  gulped  down  his  resentment,  and  saluted. 

“Now,  my  man,”  said  the  captain,  “I  want 
you  to  get  one  thing  in  your  head  before  we 
go  apy  further.  I  am  Captain  Horatio  B. 
Jackson,  late  of  the  United  States  Army 
Transport  Service,  and  I’m  in  command  of 
this  expedition.  However  little  you  may  like 
it,  you  will  have  to  submit  to  man-of-war 
discipline.  Superior  officers  are  to  be  saluted 
whenever  addressed,  and  I  will  not  tolerate 
slackness  or  disrespect.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  run  any  organization  of  men,  and  that 
is  with  an  iron  hand!” 

He  raised  it — the  iron  hand — and  twirled 
his  mustache  fiercely. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Kirk. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Lewis  Kirkpatrick,  sir.” 

“You  are  the  man  that  arrived  last  night 
in  the  Moltke?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Had  any  sea  experience?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Box  the  compass.” 

Kirk  boxed  it — successfully. 

“Navigate?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Captain  Jackson  made  a  note  of  it  in  a 
little  book.  Kirk’s  deferential  demeanor  had 
plainly  made  a  good  impression. 

“We’re  busy  just  now  in  getting  the  ship 
to  rights.  There’s  hardly  any  trade  that  we 
don’t  need — and  need  badly.  We  want  to 
use  every  man  to  the  best  advantage.  How 
can  you  best  help  us?” 

“Mr.  Crawshaw  wished  to  have  me  in  the 
engineering  squad,  sir.” 

“Ah,  very  good!  Then  report  to  him  for 
duty  aher  breakfast.  If  you  need  anything 
from  the  paymaster’s  department,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
shaw  will  make  out  the  necessary  requisitions. 
You  will  mess  at  tent  number  four,  and  they 
will  see  that  you  get  a  cot.  You  can  go.” 

Kirk  was  glad  to  be  dismissed.  The 


captain’s  arrogance  irritated  him,  and  it  had 
only  been  by  considerable  self<ontrol  that  he 
had  refrained  from  sharp  answers.  But  he 
was  an  old  campaigner,  and  he  knew  how 
foolish  it  would  be  to  start  with  the  ill-will  of 
his  commanding  oflBcer.  He  would  do  what 
he  was  told,  and  do  it  smilingly,  however 
much  it  rubbed  him  the  wrong  way.  Without 
being  ail  things  to  all  men,  he  would  try  to 
earn  a  reputation  for  willingness  and  good 
nature,  and  put  a  guard  on  both  his  temp)er 
and  his  tongue.  There  was  promotion  ahead 
for  somebody,  and  Kirk  was  resolved  to  be 
in  line  for  it. 

He  had  not  the  faintest  idea  where  to  find 
mess  tent  number  four.  Some  of  the  tents 
were  numbered,  and  some  were  not,  and  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  sight  to  ask.  He  sought  the 
tent  where  he  had  slept;  found  it  empty;  and 
taking  it  as  a  starting-px>int,  walk^  along 
the  canvas  street,  looking  into  every  tent  as 
he  passed.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  he 
discovered  one  that  was  occupied.  Seated  on 
a  wooden  box  was  a  fair,  broad-shouldered 
young  man  in  a  nightshirt,  engaged  in  patch¬ 
ing  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  trousers.  In  his  right 
eye  was  a  single  eye-glass,  so  ludicrously  out 
of  keeping  with  his  single  scanty  garment  that 
Kirk  could  not  restrain  his  laughter. 

“Hello!”  he  said. 

“Hello,  yourself,”  said  the  young  man,  in 
the  pleasant  and  unmistakable  accents  of  a 
gentleman.  There  was  something  so  frank, 
manly,  and  engaging  in  his  address  that  Kirk 
warmed  to  him  at  once. 

“I’m  looking  for  tent  number  four,”  he 
exclaimed. 

“This  is  the  very  sp)ot,” said  the  young  man. 
“Come  in,  and  I’ll  get  you  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  disturb  you,”  pro¬ 
tested  Kirk. 

“No  bother,”  said  the  young  man,  putting 
down  the  trousers.  “The  doctor  has  laid  me 
off  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  I’m  glad  to  lend  a 
hand,  and  make  myself  useful,  you  know.” 
He  retired  through  the  rear  of  the  tent,  and 
Kirk  heard  the  rattle  of  crockery  and  the 
sound  of  a  fire  being  pwked  up.  A  little  later 
the  yoimg  man  returned,  bearing  a  bowl  of 
coffee,  some  lump)s  of  sugar,  and  a  big  slice 
of  bread  and  butter. 

“You’ll  get  a  real  breakfast  at  eight 
o’clock,”  he  said.  “But  this  will  carry  you 
on  in  the  meanwhile.”  He  laid  the  things 
on  the  board  table,  and  imp)assively  resum^ 
his  tailoring.  “You’re  new,  of  course?”  he 
asked. 
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“Arrived  last  night,”  said  Kirk. 

“How  do  you  like  Crazy-town?” 

“It — it  seems  all  right,”  said  Kirk.  “I 
haven’t  got  my  bearings  yet.” 

The  young  man  sewed  steadily.  Kirk 
drank  his  coffee,  and  took  bites  of  bread  and 
butter.  There  was  something  pleasantly 
homelike,  almost  domestic,  in  the  scene. 

The  young  man  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

“You  look  a  good  sort,”  he  said. 

“1  am,”  said  Kirk,  smiling. 

“  My  chum  died  two  weeks  ago  of  fever,” 
went  on  the  young  man,  stitching  hard. 
“It’s  pretty  hard  to  have  no  chum,  and  all  the 
best  fellows  have  been  snapped  up.  Why 
shouldn’t  you  and  I  hit  it  off?” 

“Sure!”  said  Kirh. 

“I’m  St.  Aubyn.” 

“I’m  Kirkpatrick — though  everybody  calls 
me  Kdrk.” 

They  shook  hands  on  it. 

“Now,  chum,”  said  Kirk,  leaning  his  elbow 
on 'the  table,  “tell  me  all  about  this  thing 
here — who  are  the  people,  and  what’s  the  ship, 
and  what  sort  of  tomfoolery  is  it,  anyhow?” 


CHAPTER  XII 

St.  Aubyn  settled  his  eye-glass,  laid  the 
trousers  on  one  side,  and  reached  for  a  pipe 
that  w'as  stuck  in  a  p>ocket  of  the  canvas.  He 
filled  and  lighted  it  deliberately. 

“  Kirk,”  he  said,  “that’s  a  pretty  big  order. 
Let’s  begin  with  what  I  can’t  tell  you — the 
object  of  the  whole  business — the  question 
that  a  fellow  naturally  asks  first.  The  idea 
is  to  sail  away  somewhere  after  something. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  is — none  of  us 
men,  at  least.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  situated  in 
the  No  Man’s  Land  to  the  southward — a 
country  with  hardly  any  game,  not  enough 
water  to  brush  your  teeth  with,  and  a  million 
savages  aching  to  fight  us.  To  pienetrate  such 
a  region  in  the  ordinary  way  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility.” 

“But  what  do  the  million  savages  drink?” 
inquired  Kirk.  “Beer,  or  what?” 

“Oh,  there’s  water,  ol  course!  ”  replied  St. 
Aubyn,  “but  the  trouble  is  to  find  it.  It’s 
scattered  about  in  dirty  little  holes  that  you 
can  ptass  within  thirty  feet  of  and  never  see. 
Tho%  fellows  know  where  they  are,  and  we 
don’t.  The  only  w’ay  is  to  carry  your  own 
supply,  and  that’s  why  we  are  putting  four 
thousand  gallons  into  ^e  Fortuna.” 


“So  that’s  her  name,  is  it?” 

“Yes,  the  Fortuna.  Well,  you  see,  to  get 
down  there,  lugging  every  p>ound  of  water, 
and  every  ptound  of  food — and  all  this,  mind 
you,  with  a  p)arty  big  enough  to  fight  its  way 
through — is  a  job  that  couldn’t  be  done  with 
horses  or  oxen.  A  small  p>arty  might  make  a 
dash  at  it,  and  trust  to  luck — but  the  risk 
would  be  frightful.  It  would  be  ten  to  one 
that  they’d  either  die  of  thirst  or  hunger,  or 
else  be  massacred  to  a  man.  Besides,  even 
if  they  got  through,  how  could  they  bring  the 
stuff  back?  It  must  have  seemed  an  insur¬ 
mountable  problem  till  some  one  hit  on  the 
idea  of  a  ship.  Here  we  have  mobility, 
ample  food  and  water,  ai\d  cargo  sp>ace  for  all 
the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Engird.  Kirk,  it 
was  a  conception  of  genius!  ” 

“If  it  will  work,”  assented  the  latter.  “But 
this  business  of  putting  sails  to  a  traction- 
engine,  however  brilliant  it  may  be  in  theory, 
has  a  practical  side  that  makes  a  fellow 
skeptical.  Load  her  up  w'ith  your  food  and 
water,  put  aboard  your  crew — and  then,  what 
if  she  sticks?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  seen  her  do  it!  ”  exclaimed  St. 
Aubyn.  “Gad,  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  in 
my  life.  We  tried  her  out  a  week  ago,  and  she 
sailed  like  a  bird.  She  was  a  bit  sulky  at 
first,  but  the  moment  she  got  moving  there 
was  no  holding  her.  By  Jove,  I  wish  you 
had  been  there!  Nobody  dreamed  she  would 
do  it.  I  didn’t  myself.  But  she  went  off 
like  an  arrow,  with  a  rattle  and  a  bang, 
and  a  bump>ty-bump  that  nearly  jounced 
the  heads  off  us!” 

“How  far  did  she  go?” 

“About  a  quarter  of  a  mile.” 

“A  quarter  of  a  mile!”  exclaimed  Kirk. 
“Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say 
sixty!” 

“  One  of  the  steering<hains  broke.  It  was 
too  light  for  the  work,  and  it  snapp)ed  like  a 
piece  of  string.  We  had  to  lower  the  sails 
in  double-quick  time,  aiKl  just  saved  her  from 
going  over.  But  she  can  sail  all  right.” 

“VV'as  she  tried  again?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“  Oh,  it  showed  that  she  could  do  it!  Once 
that  was  settled  what  was  the  good  of  wasting 
time?  In  fact,  there  was  a  big  row  at  head¬ 
quarters  over  it,  but  Westbrook  was  satisfied, 
and  he  carried  the  day.  We  are  terribly 
bdrindhand  as  it  is,  wbiat  with  the  sickness 
we’ve  had — nineteen  deaths  in  two  months — 
and  all  sorts  of  heart-breaking  delays  and 
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bother.  The  truth  is,  old  fellow” — here 
St.  Aubyn  lowered  his  voice  to  a  deeply  con¬ 
fidential  key — “  the  whole  affair  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  only  one  man.  He’s  the  plank 
between  us  and  eternity,  and  not  much  of  a 
plank  at  that.  It’s  my  belief  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  may  collapse  at  any  moment,  and  that  if 
Westbrook  died  we  might  as  well  pack  up 
and  call  it  all  off.” 

“Westbrook?  Who’s  Westbrook?” 

“Oh,  a  splendid  old  fellow!  You  must 
have  heard  his  name.  He’s  the  great  gun 
man — the  Yankee  inventor — who’s  been  set¬ 
tled  in  England,  and  making  guns  for  the 
British  Government  for  the  last  twelve  years 
— Ezra  Westbrook  and  Company,  Limited. 
The  Fortuna  was  his  invention.  A  fine  old 
chap  he  is,  with  a  splendid  energy  that  over¬ 
rides  everything — even  his  ill-health.  He  was 
the  first  to  get  the  fever,  and  has  never  really 
shaken  it  off.  But  ill  as  he  is,  he  is  the 
master-mind  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  one 
that  holds  things  together.” 

“Who  are  the  rest  of  them?” 

“Well,  there’s  Jackson.  You  had  a  little 
talk  with  him,  didn’t  you?  That  was  enough, 
wasn’t  it?  They  say  he  was  dropped  from 
the  transport  service  because  of  insanity.- 
This  was  about  his  sole  qualification  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  us — at  least,  nobody  can  see 
any  other.  He’s  a  great  big  overbearing, 
domineering  ass,  with  a  genius  for  making 
mischief  and  inventing  trouble.  Not  incom¬ 
petent — he  knows  his  business — he’s  all  right 
when  it  comes  to  shij)s — but  childishly  vain', 
childishly  •pretentious — always  looking  for 
slights,  and  finding  them.” 

“Why  doesn’t  Westbrook  get  rid  of 
him?” 

“Can’t.” 

“Why  can’t  he?” 

“Because  there  you  run  against  the  wid¬ 
ow.” 

“Who’s  the  widow?” 

St.  Aubyn  laughed,  and  taking  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

“She’s  an  old  lady,”  he  went  on  mirth¬ 
fully,  “a  wonderful  old  lady,  as  rich  as 
Croesus  and  as  cracked  as  a  March  hare,  who 
has  put  up  all  the  money.  Mrs.  Poulteney 
Hitchcock!  By  Jove,  Kirk,  it’s  a  rum  world 
and  no  mistake!  There  ^e  was  living  in 
Paris,  a  rich  old  American  with  a  million  a 
minute,  when  somehow  or  other  she  met  Dr. 
von  Zedtwitz,  and  got  this  bee  in  her  bonnet. 
Heaven  knows  what  it  has  cost  her  already, 
or  what  it  may  let  her  in  for — though  that’s 


the  least  of  it.  She’s  a  thoroughbred  with  her 
money,  and  never  counts  the  change.  Any¬ 
how,  she  took  up  the  scheme  with  volcanic 
enthusiasm,  and  never  rested  a  second  till  it 
was  in  shape  and  moving.  They  say  she 
went  to  Westbrook,  sent  in  her  card,  and  laid 
the  problem  before  him.  ‘You’re  an -in¬ 
ventor,’  she  said.  ‘You  have  brains,  I  have 
money.  Is  a  land-ship  feasible — and  if  it  is, 
will  you  build  it?  I  don’t  mind  what  it  costs, 
but  you  must  guarantee  to  have  it  work.’ 
Westbrook  tried  to  dissuade  her.  He  told 
me  himself  that  at' first  he  regarded  her  as  a 
lunatic,  and  attempted  to  get  rid  of  her.  But 
she  wouldn’t  be  got  rid  of.  She  hung  on. 
He  took  a  week  to  think  it  over,  and  then 
began  to  get  excited  himself,  and  see  possi¬ 
bilities. 

“You  know  the  Fortuna  is  built  of  alu¬ 
minum — and  you  know  also  that  aluminum 
is  the  lightest  metal  that  exists?  Haven’t 
you  ever  wondered  why  it  is  not  used  more? 
I  mean  in  general  engineering.  Well,  I  will 
tell  you.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  braze 
it  properly — solder  it  together,  you  know.  Oh, 
yes!  it’s  done  after  a  fashion,  of  course,  as 
with  air-ships  and  saucepan  handles  and  such 
things — but  not  really  practicably.  So  far  it 
has  been  like  building  wooden  houses  with 
tacks  instead  of  nails.  Well,  Westbrook  got 
that  missing  solder.  Took  him  a  year,  but  he 
got  it.  Ran  it  down  and  bagged  it.  It’s  a 
conglomeration  of  silver,  copper,  gold,  and 
platinum,  and  the  secret  of  it  all  will  be  worth 
a  fortune.  Crawshaw  says  it  will  put  alu¬ 
minum  second  to  steel. 

“Expensive?  Well,  I  should  say  it  was! 
But  for  that  matter  so  is  balloon  silk  for  sails 
in  place  of  canvas.  You  noticed  that,  didn’t 
you?  Oh,  yes,  to  save  weight!  Everything 
to  save  weight.  Hickory,  bamboo,  silk  rope, 
nickel  steel,  Norwegian  iron  wire — every 
pound  is  counted.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  fat  men  will  be  discriminated  against! 
Why,  even  our  blankets  were  specially  manu¬ 
factured  of  the  finest  and  lightest  wool — the 
same  idea,  you  see.  Not  even  boots — only 
slippers!  Light  marching  order,  and  nothing 
carried  that  can  possibly  be  left.” 

St.  Aubyn  stopped,  and  puffed  vigorously 
at  his  pipe. 

“You  were  saying  Westbrook  couldn’t  get 
rid  of  Jackson  on  account  of  Mrs.  Hitch¬ 
cock — ”  Kirk  suggested. 

“  Oh,  yes!  ”  St.  Aubyn  resumed.  “  You  see 
she’s  very  smitten  with  Jackson.  Jackson  is 
really  playing  a  double  game,”  he  said.  “  The 
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only  treasure  he  is  after  is  the  old  lady’s 
money,  and  if  he  could  persuade  her  to  marry 
him  he  would  drop  all  this  like  a  hot  potato. 
He’s  a  schemer  and  a  funker,  and  deliber¬ 
ately  makes  every  difficulty  that  he  can  in 
order  to  discourage  us  and  keep  us  back.  Of 
course  he  dares  not  show  his  hand  too  openly 
for  fear  of  scaring  his  bird,  who,  to  do  her 
justice,  is  the  keenest  of  us  all  to  pull  the 
thing  off.  But  drop)s  of  water  will  wear  away 
a  stone,  you  know.” 

“But  can’t  anybody  undeceive  her  about 
him?  Show  him  up?  Expose  him?” 

“Yes,  Westbrook  has  tried  to,  and  so  did 
old  Zeddy,  but  they  were  both  too  worked  up 
to  have  the  necessary  tact — Westbrook  never 
had  much,  and  Zeddy  never  had  any.  It  was 
rather  insulting  to  the  old  lady  to  t)e  told  that 
nobody  could  care  for  her  except  for  her 
money — ^and  I  fancy  that  was  about  how  they 
put  it.  Their  interference  only  did  us  more 
harm,  for  as  they  are  now  hardly  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  captain  this  has  doubled  his 
chances  of  being  alone  with  her.  She’s  a 
queer  old  devil,  and  rather  likes  being  the 
storm-center.  The  right  way  would  have 
been  to  make  much  of  her,  and  have  hoisted 
the  captain  with  his  own  petard.  But  they 
weren’t  Machiavellian  enough  for  that.” 

“  Now,  let’s  get  along  to  Dr.  von  Zedtwitz,” 
said  Kirk.  “  In  the  who’s  who  of  this  business 
where  does  he  come  in?” 

“Oh,  he’s  our  Columbus!”  returned  St. 
Aubyn.  “A  Prussian  Columbus  with  a 
Viking  beard.  A  man  about  fifty,  big,  thick¬ 
set,  and  paunchy.  He’s  had  charge  of  the 
transportation,  and  consequently,  ^  lately, 
we’ve  seen  but  little  of  him.  The  steamers 
are  in  his  department,  and  the  mails,  and  the 
whde  task  of  getting  ffiings  up  here.  It  must 
be  said  that  he  has  done  it  magnificently. 
‘My  yob,’  he  calls  it.  He  not  only  speaks 
Sp>anish,  which  none  of  the  rest  can  do,  but  he 
has  a  smattering  of  Indian  dialect.  He  knows 
all  this  country  like  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
is  one  of  those  indefatigable,  cast-iron,  shove- 
it-along  chaps  that  go  at  a  thing  like  a  bull. 
I  take  my  hat  off  to  Zeddy.  If  the  Fortuna 
ever  does  sail  it  will  be  due  to  him  and  West¬ 
brook.” 

“So  those  are  our  leaders?”  said  Kirk. 
“Westbrook,  von  Zedtvsitz,  Mrs.  Poulteney 
Hitchcock,  and  Jackson — is  that  right?” 

“Yes,”  returned  St.  Aubyn.  “They con¬ 
stitute  a  sort  of  board  of  directors,  with  Jack- 
son  as  the  mouthpiece.  There  are  a  couple 
more  at  headquarters,  but  they  don’t  count 


particularly — McCann,  the  paymaster,  and 
Phillips,  the  doctor.  But  those  you  name  are 
the  Big  Four,  as  we  call  them.” 

An  alarm<lock  went  off  in  the  rear  quarter 
somewhere.  St.  Aubyn  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  even  as  he  did  so,  a  flap  was  raised,  re¬ 
vealing  a  very  bronzed  countenance,  seamed 
and  weather-beaten,  together  with  one  hairy 
hand. 

“Time  to  set  the  table,”  said  the  ap¬ 
parition. 

“Come  in,  Hildebrand,”  cried  St.  Aubyn. 
“  Here’s  a  new  chap  —  want  you  to  meet 
him!” 

The  newcomer  obeyed.  He  was  a  short, 
dark  man  with  piercing  black  eyes;  clothed  in 
pajamas,  and  with  a  cook’s  apron  round  his 
waist. 

“Major  Hildebrand,  late  of  the  Austrian 
Army,”  said  St.  Aubyn,  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  “  and  the  best  cook  in  camp.  Sad  to  see 
a  cavalrjTnan  so  reduced,  but  we’ve  all  come 
down  a  peg  in  Felicidad.  Major  Hildebrand, 
this  is  Mr.  Lewis  Kirkpatrick!” 

The  pair  shook  hands. 

“Welcome  to  camp,”  said  the  ex-cavalr)’- 
man,  and  dropped  Kirk’s  hand  abruptly  as  a 
hissing  in  the  kitchen  caught  his  ear. 

St.  Aubyn  began  to  spread  the  table  with 
tin  cups  and  plates  which  he  brought  in  on  a 
huge  tray.  Kirk  insisted  on  helping  him,  and 
together  they  soon  had  the  table  spread  for 
twenty-two  men. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  tent  was  invaded  by 
a  swarm  of  men  who  trampod  in  noisily,  and 
crowded  the  benches  like  a  parcel  of  school¬ 
boys,  shoving  and  joking,  as  each  one  sought 
his  accustomed  place.  St.  Aubyn  put  Kirk  be¬ 
tween  a  six-foot-three  Australian  and  a  long- 
nosed  cockney  Jew,  and  then  bustled  off  to 
get  an  immense  coffeepx)t,  from  which  he  be¬ 
gan  to  fill  the  cups.  The  major  appieared  with 
a  platter  of  comed-beef  hash  and  a  capacious 
dish  of  sea-pie,  both  of  which  he  serv^  from 
an  adjoining  table  with  a  celerity  and  dash 
that  spoke  of  long  practise.  Above  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks  voices  could  be  beard  de¬ 
manding:  “  After  you  with  the  milk !  ”  “  Here, 
Bobby,  coffee!  ”  “  Say,  old  man,  fill  her  up 
again,  will  you!”  Bobby,  as  St.  Aubyn  was 
familiarly  called,  was  kept  on  the  rush,  while 
the  major  circled  about  the  table,  grabbing 
empty  tin  plates,  and  refilling  them  from  the 
sideboard.  It  was  a  vigorous  performance, 
intersp>ersed  with  laughter  and  chaff,  and  if 
any  one  were  overlooked  he  yelled  out  the  fact 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  There  were  twenty- 
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two  hungry  men  to  be  fed,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  Bobby  and  the  major  had  to  dance. 
Then  things  gradually  quieted  down.  Pipes, 
cigarettes,  and  cigars  appeared.  Plates  were 
pushed  back.  Elbows  settled  contentedly 
on  the  table. 

Kirk  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  men.  Individuality, 
character,  resolution  stood  written  on  every 
face.  Aquiline  features  predominated — big 
noses  and  strong  jaws.  The  majority  were  of  a 
superior  class,  and  many  had  Uie  unmistaka¬ 
ble  accents  of  gentlemen.  Anglo-Saxons  were 
most  numerous  —  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Australians,  Canadians 
— all  in  the  prime  of  life.  Broad  shoulders 
and  deep  chests  were  the  rule,  and  the  average 
of  good  looks  was  high.  They  were  a  hand¬ 
some,  fearless,  reckless-looking  set,  superb 
rebels  from  the  counting-house  and  office, 
with  none  of  the  petty  instincts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  noble  savages  of  their  generation, 
who,  after  a  more  or  less  futile  attempt  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  money-getting,  had  thrown 
up  a  struggle  for  which  they  were  so  little 
fitted,  and  hied  themselves  to  the  end  of  the 
earth.  There,  at  any  rate,  they  found  others 
like  themselves,  as  well  as  hardships  and 
dangers. 

Kirk  was  introduced.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  overalls,  the  rolled-up  sleeves,  the  horny, 
calloused  hands,  he  might  have  thought  him¬ 
self  in  some  pleasant  club.  There  was  the 
same  good-fellowship,  the  same  easy  and 
cordial  manners.  Kirk  liked  his  new  com¬ 
panions,  and  they  evidently  liked  him,  and  a 
pleasant  fraternization  made  him  soon  feel  at 
home.  Apparently  the  land-ship,  and  the 
object  of  the  enterprise  had  b^ome  stale 
subjects.  At  least,  neither  was  touched 
upon  in  their  talk,  which  turned  on  the 
trivialities  of  their  every-d£^y  existence,  with 
jokes  and  personalities  that  left  Kirk  some¬ 
what  in  the  dark.  But  he  learned  two  things: 
“He”  always  referred  to  Captain  Jackson, 
and  “she”  to  Mrs.  Poulteney  Hitchcock. 
“He”  was  the  butt  of  every  one’s  scorn;  and 
the  laughter  and  derision  were  always  the 
loudest  when  anything  was  told  to  his  disad¬ 
vantage.  “  She  ”  was  let  off  more  lightly,  and 
did  not  lack  for  defenders.  The  attitude  of 
the  mess  toward  her  was  kindly  and  humor¬ 
ous,  and  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  were  not 
barbed.  But  the  captain  was  the  common 
enemy,  the  detested  tyrant,  whose  vagaries, 
affectations,  and  domineering  ways  were 
bitterly  assailed. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

At  nine  o’clock  they  trooped  back  to  work. 
Kirk  followed  his  party  aboard,  and  hastened 
to  report  himself  to  Mr.  Crawshaw.  The 
little  engineer,  in  the  center  of  a  busy  throng, 
was  hard  at  work  on  his  gas-engine.  The 
eight  cylinders  were  in  position,  together  with 
the  drums,  ratio  gears,  clutches,  and  other 
more  important  parts  of  a  powerful  gasoline 
winch.  But  the  lesser  details  and  adjust¬ 
ments  had  yet  to  be  seen  to,  and  these  were 
claiming  the  energies  of  the  mechanics.  Kirk 
got  a  smile  and  encouraging  word,  and  then 
found  himself  on  his  knees  with  a  pair  of  pliers 
in  his  hand,  and  the  job  before  him  of  making 
fast  a  number  of  hose-connections.  Craw¬ 
shaw  himself  was  installing  the  magnets,  but 
his  eyes  were  everywhere,  and  nothing  es¬ 
caped  him.  No  one  had  a  chance  to  blunder. 
He  seemed  to  see  through  the  back  of  his 
head.  His  perky  voice  forestalled  all  ques¬ 
tions. 

“You’ve  forgotten  the  shimm,  Joe!  No, 
no,  the  other  end,  Charlie!  Where’s  your 
washer.  Bill?  See  that  she  seats  right  first — 
hammering’s  no  good!  Here,  I’ll  show  you, 
Kirkpatrick!”  And  so  it  went  with  an  un¬ 
varying  good  nature  that  nothing  could 
ruffle. 

As  the  sun  mounted  toward  the  zenith  the 
heat  grew  intense.  A  spare  topsail  was  triced 
up  by  way  of  an  awning,  and  roughly  guyed 
out  to  protect  the  mechanics,  but  it  served 
little  to  mitigate  the  oven-like  rays.  Every 
one  worked  in  a  bath  of  perspiration.  The 
metal  deck  was  roasting.  The  eyes  were 
blinded  by  a  persistent  trickle  of  sweat.  But 
still  the  work  went  on  with  the  same  determi¬ 
nation.  There  was  a  breaker  of  lukewarm 
water  mixed  with  oatmeal — a  combination 
that  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  allaying 
thirst.  But  the  men  empti^  it  entirely,  and 
called  for  another,  and  then  another.  The 
tinkle  of  the  tin  cup  and  chain  was  continu¬ 
ous. 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  forward  winch  was 
not  only  finished,  but  was  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.  The  lower-deck  gangs  had  no  longer 
to  hoist  up  their  material  with  a  yo-heave- 
oh!  The  winch  did  it  for  them — the  first 
load  being  received  with  cheers.  Then  work 
was  begun  on  the  after-winch — the  exact  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  other — and  by  noon  the  bed¬ 
plate  was  laid  and  securely  locked. 

There  was  a  brass  bell  on  the  bridge,  and  it 
was  rung  loudly  as  a  signal  for  knocking  off. 


838  Everybody’s 

To  Kirk  it  seemed  the  most  welcome  sound 
he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life.  He  was  dizzy 
and  faint  with  the  unaccustomed  labor,  per¬ 
formed  under  such  trying  conditions,  and  his 
voice  rose  with  the  rest  in  a  yell  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  was  one  of  the  time-honored  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  a  point  of  pride 
with  every  one  to  make  all  the  hullabaloo 
possible  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell.  It  had 
for  them  the  added  zest  of  something  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  detested  Jackson.  It  jarred 
on  his  rigid  naval  notions,  and  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  suppress  it;  but  twice  a  day  his 
ears  were  affront^  by  t^t  mighty  shout. 

Kirk  followed  his  c(»npanions  back  to 
camp,  where  St.  Aubyn  and  the  major  had  a 
capital  dinner  awaiting  them.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  much  the  same  as  at  breakfast. 
The  tin  plates,  the  clatter,  the  racket,  the 
smoke.  The  interval  was  longer,  however, 
being  from  twelve  to  two.  These  were  the 
most  sweltering  hours  of  the  day.  There  was 
less  talk  and  laughter;  fewer  stories.  Many 
of  the  men  stretched  out  on  the  floor  and 
dozed  off  to  sleep. 

At  two  o’clock  the  order  was  given  to  turn 
to  again.  They  straggled  out  into  the  blazing 
sunlight,  and  took  the  track  for  the  Fortuna. 

It  was  a  sleepy,  yawning,  listless  procession, 
and  none  of  them  became  really  wide-awake 
till  the  foremen  marshaled  them  to  their 
respiective  tasks.  Then,  as  the  clang  and 
uproar  recommenced  they  threw  off  their 
lethargy  and  bent  to  work  with  a  will. 

The  after-winch  was  the  rendezvous  for 
Crawshaw’s  men.  They  assembled  about  it 
with  their  tools  while  the  little  engineer  as¬ 
signed  them  their  various  jobs.  Kirk  had 
grown  more  adept  since  the  morning.  He 
had  got  the  principle  of  the  thing  into  his 
head,  and  was  consequently  much  better  able 
to  carry  out  his  instructions.  Crawshaw 
noticed  his  improvement  and  commended 
him.  The  praise  did  Kirk  good.  He  felt 
less  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  others,  and 
forgot  the  heat,  the  flies,  and  the  dead,  stifling 
air.  The  approbation  spurred  him  on,  and 
he  laughed  and  joked  with  his  comrades,  un¬ 
mindful  of  anything  but  the  task  in  hand. 
He  learned  incident^y  that  the  engine  they 
were  assembling  had  been  especially  built  in 
France,  weighed  but  300  pounds,  and  was 
capable  of  producing  120  horse-power,  a 
marvel  of  lightness  and  strength.  With  the 
aid  of  the  drums  and  a  wire  cable  the  Fortuna, 
if  necessary,  could  extricate  herself  from  any 
difficult  place,  and  proceed,  after  a  fashion. 
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under  her  own  power — at  a  snail’s  pace,  of 
course,  and  at  an  unwarrantable  expense  of 
gasoline,  but  the  engine  was  expected  to  save 
her,  at  any  rate,  from  actually  being  stuck 
anywhere.  In  the  event  of  a  capsize  the 
winches  could  be  removed  to  the  ground, 
anchored,  and  used  to  right  her.  The  sails, 
too,  could  be  hoisted  by  this  means,  and  the 
men  saved  much  heavy  labor.  Indeed,  these 
two  compact,  economical  engines  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
outfit,  and  represented  a  wealth  of  potential' 
energy. 

By  half  past  three  the  Trades  began  to  blow 
and  the  worst  of  the  day  was  over.  A  deli¬ 
cious  coolness  revived  the  weary  and  droop¬ 
ing  men;  and  they  bared  their  heads,  and 
breathed  in  deep  inhalations  as  the  wind 
made  the  awnings  flap  and  swept  the  decks 
with  a  welcome  boisterousness.  Ah  1  the  wind 
— ^in  after  days  Kirk  learned  to  wait  for  it 
with  consuming  eagerness.  It  brought  life, 
strength,  and  courage.  It  divided  the  day 
into  hell  and  heaven. 

Shortly  after  the  wind  sprang  up,  the  noise 
on  the  lower-deck  ceased,  and  the  ship  be¬ 
came  strangely  quiet.  Kirk  wondered  what 
had  happened,  and  was  on  the  point  of  in¬ 
quiring  of  his  companions  when  he  was 
dectrified  to  see  a  pink  parasol  emerging  from 
the  companion.  He  knew  in  a  moment  whose 
it  was,  and  his  heart  gave  a  leap.  Miss 
Westbrook  appeared  on  the  arm  of  an  oldish, 
distinguished-looking  man,  whose  pale  face 
and  thin,  frail  figure  betrayed  considerable 
physical  weakness.  He  had  a  shawl  pinned 
ab^t  his  shoulders,  and  walked  with  the 
painful  deliberation  of  an  invalid. '  He  rested 
at  the  head  of  the  companion,  holding  to  the 
coamings  of  the  hatch  as  though  to  steady 
himself.  With  the  pair  was  a  third  person, 
a  woman  of  about  sixty.  She  was  of  medium 
height,  somewhat  stout,  with  a  dark,  sallow, 
vivacious  face,  all  puckered  up  with  smiles. 
There  was  something  mannish  in  the  cut  of  her 
costume,  and  the  bright  feather  run  through 
her  felt  hat  added  a  note  of  elderly  skittish¬ 
ness.  She  had  a  tough,  robust,  weather¬ 
beaten  look  that  contrasted  with  the  old  man’s 
evident  languor  and  the  girl’s  delicate  and 
flower-like  beauty;  and  her  incessant  smiling, 
giggling,  and  grimacing  affected  Klik.  some¬ 
what  impleasantly. 

There  was  a  general  stir  at  the  sight  of  the 
newcomers.  Work  slackened,  and  every  one 
straightened  up  as  though  for  inspection. 
None  of  the  men  had  seen  Miss  Westbrook 
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before,  and  there  were  subdued  mvumurs  of 
admiration,  and  much  covert  curiosity  as  they 
gazed  at  her.  Crawshaw  came  forward,  cap 
in  hand,  and  was  introduced,  blushing  under 
the  ordeal  like  a  self<onscious  boy.  The 
others  watched  him  enviously,  and  craned 
their  necks  to  listen  as  the  old  gentleman  said: 
“Crawshaw,  this  is  my  daughter — Vera,  Mr. 
Crawshaw,  my  right-hand  man.”  The  old 
lady  titter^  genially,  and  made  some  jeering 
remarks  that  were  inaudible.  Crawshaw  led 
them  to  the  winch,  and  forthwith  plunged 
into  a  technical  discussion  with  his  superior, 
while  Mrs.  Poulteney  Hitchcock — for  it  was 
she  herself — listened  with  a  poll-parrot  ex¬ 
pression  and  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her  crazy 
eyes. 

Vera,  demure  and  silent,  seemed  unaware 
of  the  attention  she  excited.  She  held  to  her 
father’s  arm,  and  looked  about  shyly,  her 
face  lighting  as  she  beheld  Kirk.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  the  glance  of  recognition, 
and  wondering  how  he  ought  to  receive  it. 
He  was  unprepared  for  her  coming  over  to 
him  and  extending  her  hand.  He  took  it  a 
little  sheepishly,  very  conscious  of  their  al¬ 
tered  positions,  and  of  the  astonishment  of 
his  companions.  He  was  embarrassed  at  thus 
being  singled  out  before  them,  and  found 
some  difficulty  in  answering  her  greeting  in 
the  same  gay  and  cordial  tone.  But  she  had 
hardly  more  than  said  his  name  when  Mr. 
Westbrook  caught  it,  and  turning  away  from 
Crawshaw,  he  also  came  over  to  Kirk. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,”  he  said,  a 
little  constrainedly.  “I  feel  under  a  great 
obligation  to  you,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Very 
much  in  your  debt,  sir — very  much  in  your 
debt.  If  you  could  make  it  convenient  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  you  call  on  us  this 
evening.  After  eight — ?  Very  good,  very 
good — I  shall  look  forward  to  it.” 

Then  Mrs.  Hitchcock  bustled  up. 

“So  you  are  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  hee,  hee! 
I’m  the  mother  of  the  ship,  you  know,  and 
you  are  the  new  baby,  hee,  hee!  Over  a 
hundred  of  them — like  the  old  lady  that  lived 
in  a  shoe!  What  do  you  think  of  sailing  over 
the  land?  But  we’ll  do  it  in  spite  of  the 
croakers!  If  only  every  man  will  do  his  duty, 
hee,  hee!  And  we’ll  go  home  rich,  and  live 
happily  ever  afterward.  Live  in  Paris,  you 
know.  No  place  like  Paris.  Don’t  you  like 
Paris  best? — I  do.  Trh  gai,  tris  gai — always 
something  for  every  minute  of  the  day!  And 
how  they’ll  lionize  us!  We’ll  be  invited 
everywhere  to  tell  about  it.  Afterward  I’m 


going  to  get  Mr.  Crawshaw  to  make  me  a 
model  of  the  Fortuna — hee,  hee! — in  minia- 
hire,  you  know — and  put  it  in  a  special  room 
all  by  itself!” 

She  rattled  on  in  this  queer,  familiar,  scat¬ 
ter-brain  sort  of  way,  never  waiting  for  an  an¬ 
swer,  and  incessantly  nodding  and  grinning 
like  a  marionette.  Kirk  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  her,  and  he  was  gready  relieved 
when  the  party  passed  on  and  mounted  the 
bridge.  Vera  smiled  to  him  in  farewell,  and 
her  face  expressed  something  of  his  own  per¬ 
plexity  and  siuq)rise.  The  old  lady  seemed 
hardly  better  than  half-witted  and  it  was  dis¬ 
turbing  to  think  of  her  being  the  mainspring 
pf  the  enterprise.  He  timidly  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  the  subject,  but  only  got  laughed  at. 

“Of  course,  she’s  crazy,”  said  Crawshaw. 
“But  her  money’s  good,  isn’t  it?  And  it’s 
only  crazy  people,  anyhow,  who  can  take  up 
revolutionary  ideas  and  work  them  out.  It 
takes  a  tomfool,  mad-hatter  sort  of  courage 
to  back  any  new  invention.  Those  hard- 
headed  men  ypu  read  about  are  always  the 
last  to  get  into  line.  They  see  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  are  still  discussing  them  while  the 
idiot  is  romping  home — with  his  submarine, 
or  wireless,  or  land-ship,  or  whatever  it  is. 
Then  the  hard-headed  men  begin  to  brag 
about  the  wonders  of  the  twentieth  centiuy, 
and  forget  how  they  resisted  them  tooth  and 
nail!” 

This  was  received  with  a  hearty  chorus  of 
approval.  There  was  no  doubt  of  Mrs. 
Poulteney  Hitchcock’s  popularity.  Her  read¬ 
iness  to  buttonhole  any  one  indefinitely  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  democratic  spirit. 
She  was  generous,  too,  in  righting  any  little 
injustices.  She  would  always  come  and  see 
you  if  you  were  ill.  If  you  died  she  would  cry 
over  you.  The  universal  judgment  was  that 
she  was  a  “gay  old  bird”  and  a  “brick.” 

At  half  past  five  work  was  knocked  off  for 
the  day.  As  Kirk  descended  to  the  lower 
deck  he  was  pleased  to  notice  how  much  was 
being  accomplished.  It  was  possible  to  see 
something  of  the  scheme  of  cabins,  saloon, 
and  passageways.  The  drafty  oblong  was 
being  floored,  serened,  and  divided.  It  was 
assuming  a  ship>-look,  and  the  spidery  frame¬ 
work  was  disappearing  behind  stretches  of 
sheet  aluminum  as  thin  as  paper.  There 
were  gaps  for  doors  and  windows,  for  ventila¬ 
tor  ^afts  and  skylights.  On  the  ground 
below  the  ship,  and  raised  on  jacks,  were  two 
shallow  water-tanks  in  process  of  being  built 
into  the  fabric — one  forward,  one  aft,  their 
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weight  being  thus  divided,  and  the  strain 
carried  near  the  trucks.  Altogether  a  very 
respectable  progress  had  been  made  for  the 
day,  and  if  it  were  maintained  things  would 
soon  be  in  shape  for  the  start.  Kirk  went 
back  to  camp  exceedingly  content. 

At  supper,  however,  he  had  to  endure  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  amount  of  questioning  and  in¬ 
nuendo.  Vera  Westbrook  was  the  sole  topic 
at  table,  and  though  the  talk -was  always 
within  bounds  it  vexed  Kirk  to  hear  her  dis¬ 
cussed  so  freely.  The  whole  camp  was 
buzzing  with  her  arrival.  It  was  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  mcanent,  and  a  big  one — and  Kirk, 
as  her  fellow  passenger,  came  in  for  an  un¬ 
comfortable  amount  of  attention.  He  put  on 
a  stupid,  artless  air,  and  parried  with  a  skilful 
bluntness  inquiries  that  he  could  not  well  re¬ 
fuse  to  answer.  To  speak  for  her,  to  seem 
to  champion  her — he  instinctively  felt  would 
imply  a  friendship  that  might  do  her  harm. 
She  had  kept  much  to  herself,  he  said.  He 
had  not  pr^umed  to  do  more  than  offer  her 
the  ordinary  courtesies.  She  was  a  very  nice 
young  lady.  *  It  pleased  him  to  see  that  he 
rather  lost  ground  with  his  companions.  He 
was  plainly  a  dull  fellow  who  had  lacked  the 
audaicity  to  make  good  use  of  his  opportuni- 
t'-es.  A  chump,  in  fact. 

At  eight  o’clock,  dressed  and  shaved,  he 
started  off  to  make  his  call.  He  found  Mr. 
Westbrook  and  Vera  in  their  sitting-room 
tent,  the  latter  reading  an  English  newspaper 
aloud  to  her  father.  Kirk  was  greeted 
cordially,  although  a  little  formally,  and  was 
asked  to  sit  down.  He  felt  nervous  under  the 
old  man’s  penetrating  gaze,  and  his  heart 
sank  at  the  rather  stereotyped  expression  of 
thanks  that  he  was  condemned  to  listen  to  for 
the  second  time  that  day.  Every  word  seemed 
to  widen  the  social  distance.  He  replied  as 
best  he  could,  and  grew  acutely  unhappy. 
There  was  no  real  warmth  in  the  old  man’s 
manner.  But  he  was  an  honest  old  man  and 
paid  his  debts.  Vera  was  very  grave  and 
silent,  though  her  eyes  often  sought  Kirk’s  in 
a  lingering  glance.  A  conversation  was  with 
diffic^ty  kept  alive.  Mr.  Westbrook  de¬ 
scribed  the  various  experimients  he  had  made 
to  determine  ground-resistance  in  designing 
the  Fortuna.  It  was  all  very  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  follow,  and  the  old  gentleman  got 
rather  indignant  at  his  guest’s  stupidity.  KJrk 
was  given  a  paper  full  of  curves,  but  he  could 
not  get  the  crirves  into  his  head.  He  answered 
every  question  wrong,  mixing  up  the  coef- 
**The  Adreatarer’*  will  be 


ficients  of  one  thing  writh  the  coefficients  oi 
something  entirely  different.  He  sat  there, 
hot  with  shame,  wondering  what  Vera  could 
think  of  him.  • 

She  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  to  him 
as  she  did  that  night — and  never  so  remote, 
so  utterly  beyond  those  preposterous  hopes 
he  had  cherished  so  guiltily  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  She  was  dre^ed  in  a  kimono,  dark 
blue  in  color,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  open  at  the  neck,  displaying  to  per¬ 
fection  her  round,  white  throat,  and  the 
classic  modeling  of  her  mouth  and  chin.  It 
tormented  Kirk  to  look  at  her,  and  yet  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  away.  He  ought  to 
have  concentrated  every  faculty  in  n^ing 
himself  agreeable  to  her  father — in  under¬ 
standing  curves — in  brightening  up  at  co¬ 
efficients — but  instead  he  sat  there  like  a  clod, 
with  a  funereal  expression  that  wrote  him 
down  not  only  an  ass,  but  a  boor.  It  was  the 
Waterloo  of  all  his  day-dreams. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  diversion  at  the 
moment  when  he  least  expected  it.  The  flap 
of  the  tent  was  unceremoniously  lifted,  and  a 
bulky,  square-shouldered,  Teutonic  individ¬ 
ual,  with  enormous  whiskers  jutting  from  his 
chin  like  tusks,  and  a  face  contorted  with 
passion,  put  himself  half  in,  and  beckoned 
vigorously  to  Westbrook. 

“WTiy,  come  in,  Zedtwitz,”  said  the  old 
man  che^uUy. 

“No,  you  gome  out!”  cried  the  German 
darkly.  “It  is  not  a  matter  for  other  ears. 
I  have  been  again  insulted  by  that  infamous 
Jagson.  You  know  him you  know  the 
peeg — you  know  what  he  is  after!  But  the 
time  has  come  to  strige — to  chegmate  him — 
to  end  his  interference  and  treachery.  Gome, 
friend  W'estbrook,  and  let  us  take  gounsel 
together,  you  and  I,  for  else  assuredly  I  will 
get  my  pistol,  and  put  a  pullet  throu^  him.” 

Von  Zedtwitz  locked  quite  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  threats.  His  eyes  were  smolder¬ 
ing,  and  his  broad,  rugged  face  was  crimson 
with  anger.  Standing  there  in  the  lamp¬ 
light  he  was  a  formidable  figure,  a  German  of 
the  Viking  species,  of  the  Bismaickian  genera¬ 
tion — arrogant,  brave,  and  loyal — a  volcano 
of  energy,  and  an  ill  man  to  cross.  Westbrook 
hastened  to  him.  There  was  a  whispered 
colloquy.  The  still  small  voice  (A  common 
sense  on  one  side — subsiding  Teutonic 
thimders  on  the  other.  The  two  men  passed 
out  into  the  night,  and  nothii^  more  was 
heard  of  them  save  their  retreating  footsteps, 
oootinued  in  the  July  number. 
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EDITOR'S  Note. — Society  can  forgive  crime;  it  cannot  forgive  imprisonment.  Whole 
communities  may  know  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  criminal  cuts,  and  he  may  be  punished  by  heaty 
fines,  yet  men  and  women  do  not  shrink  from  him — there  is  no  physical  repulsion.  He  has 
been  punished,  not  incarcerated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex-convict  is  instantly  known  as  such, 
branded  by  unmistakable  evidences.  Shattered  health,  a  shifty  bearing,  a  bitter  distrust  of  his 
fellow  men,  a  loss  of  ambition  to  win  back  his  plcue  in  life — these  are  what  the  state  gives  him, 
taking  in  return  years  of  his  time  and  lab^.  He  emerges  to  meet  his  second  and  greater 
punishment.  He  is  a  pariah.  Men  refuse  to  work  with  him.  All  mankind  instinctively 
shuns  him,  not  because  he  has  done  wrong,  but  because  he  has  paid  the  penalty  in  confinement. 
The  police  watch  him.  When  crimes  are  committed  he  is  arrested  and  held  for  hours  or  days, 
as  the  case  may  be,  without  evidence,  on  general  principles.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  attracting  at¬ 
tention  to  this  ghastly  anomaly  of  our  civilization,  that  Mr.  Friedman  presents  the  following 
brief  study  of  a  prisoner  on  parole. 


What  the  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  hut  that 
you  first  make  thieves  and  then  punish  them  t 

Snt  Thomas  More. 

He  was  free!  The  great  gates  that  had 
held  him  as  in  the  fastness  of  the 
tomb  for  two  whole  years  opened  now,  re¬ 
storing  him  to  the  sunlight  from  which  he 
had  so  long  been  cut  off.  With  slow,  steady 
tread  he  passed  beyond  the  shadows  of  the 
high  turreted  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  institution  had  cast  across  his 
soul  a  still  deeper  and  blacker  shadow,  be¬ 
yond  which  he  could  never  pass. 

At  the  station  where  he  was  to  take  his 
train  for  Chicago  he  sank  down  on  a  seat, 
deposited  his  little  bundle  beside  him,  and 
fell  into  deep  thought.  So  he  was  to  begin 
life  anew!  But  with  what?  With  a  consti¬ 
tution  that  had  been  broken  and  shattered 
by  prison  life,  by  confinement  in  a  pen-like 
cell,  and  by  breathing  air  heavy  with  the 
smoke  that  swept  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
great  steel-mills  into  the  yards  of  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  by  day,  and  into  the  cells  by  night, 
making  the  air  unbreathable,  and  life  itself 
in  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August  well- 
nigh  unendurable.  He  never  had  done  any¬ 
thing  but  physical  labor;  during  his  two 
years  of  imprisonment  the  state  lud  taught 
him  no  trade,  and  now  he  doubted  whether 
he  had  strength  enough  left  to  perform  those 
tasks  for  which  he  had  once  been  fit.  It 
struck  him  therefore,  with  a  tragic  sort  of 


humor,  that  the  state,  in  punishing  him  for 
his  crime,  had  put  him  in  such  a  position 
that,  unless  he  were  singularly  fortunate,  he 
must  keep  on  doing  what  they  had  punished 
him  so  severely  for  doing  but  once. 

Had  he  been  learned  in  criminology,  he 
might  have  charged  society  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  ruined  health  in  an  even  more 
fundamental,  if  less  direct,  sense.  For  au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  the  virility  and  the  func¬ 
tional  activity  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
so-called  criminal  class  are  below  par;  and 
it  is  clear  that  health,  broadly  speaking,  is  to 
a  great  extent  dependent  on  social  conditions. 
When  we  learn,  too,  that  it  is  deducible  from 
known  facts  that  any  occupation  causing  a 
high  mortality  among  the  children  of  the 
workers  engaged  in  it  breeds  crime  and  pau¬ 
perism,  we  at  once  establish  the  relationships 
existing  between  social  conditions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  health,  crime,  and  pauperism,  on 
the  other.  And  we  knit  the  ugly  links  still 
closer  when  we  repeat  the  figures,  given  by 
Dr.  Kordsi  at  Budapest  in  1894,  which  show 
that  the  average  life  of  the  rich  classes  is  35 
years,  of  the  well-to-do  20.6,  and  of  the  poor 
only  13.2. 

If  a  decrease  in  vitality  is  responsible  for 
an  increase  in  crime,  how  much  have  modem 
industry  and  modem  industrial  processes  and 
conditions  done  to  fill  our  penitentiaries  and 
jails!  In  1899  the  New  York  Department 
of  Labor  alone  told  us  that  68,000  are  dis- 
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abled  from  further  work  and  that  another 
55,000  persons  annually  sustain  such  injury 
while  at  work  as  to  cause  their  temporary 
withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of  industry  and 
to  throw  them  for  support  upon  their  own 
savings  or  upon  the  public,  save  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  cases  of  those  who  have  insured 
themselves  against  such  contingencies.  Of 
these  unfortunates,  crime  and  the  almshouse 
— the  line  between  the  two  is  fine  drawn — 
claim  their  full  quota. 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  hosts  of  women, 
married  and  single,  that  the  existing  indus¬ 
trial  system  has  put  to  work  in  factory,  mill, 
and  shop,  and  weigh  well  the  fact  that  their 
sedentary  and  unnatural  occupations  cause 
all  sorts  of  pelvic,  abdominal,  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  then  let  us  ask  what  the  effect 
of  this  must  be  on  both  the  physical  heritage 
and  the  environment  of  their  children?  How 
can  it  result  in  aught  but  poor  health  and 
neglect,  and  to  what  in  turn  can  these  lead 
but  to  viciousness  and  crime? 

And,  to  let  figures  strike  their  most  telling 
blow  last,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  system 
that  puts  2,000,000  children  at  work  amid 
conditions  the  revelation  of  which  has  hor¬ 
rified  our  nation? 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  released  convict, 
who  sits,  brooding  darkly,  in  the  Joliet  sta¬ 
tion.  Thinking  of  the  conditions  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  perform  the  most  mo¬ 
notonous  kind  of  labor,  never  allowed  to  lift 
his  eyes  from  his  work  nor  to  speak  with  his 
neighbor — and  so  to  signify  that  he  was  not  a 
mere  beast  of  toil,  but  a  human  being — ^he 
wondered  how  he  had  come  out  sane.  He 
had  seen  the  reason  of  more  than  one  man 
give  way  under  the  stress  of  the  “silent  sys¬ 
tem,”  and  there  were  times  when  he  had 
thought  that  he  himself  was  going  mad. 
But  it  had  all  ended  only  in  breaking  his 
spirit  as  well  as  his  health. 

He  shifted  on  the  wooden  bench  in  the 
station  and  coughed,  his  thin  chest  heaving 
and  falling,  and  wiped  off  the  damp  that  had 
collected  in  beads  on  his  pallid,  wasted  falce. 
Yes,  that  was  the  second  asset  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  penitentiary — a  broken  spirit. 
He  was  in  a  fine  way  indeed  to  begin  life 
anew! 

SOCTETY  THE  ROBBER 


But  why  wax  bitter?  he  asked  himself  iron¬ 
ically,  since  to  offset  his  ruined  health  and 
broken  spirit  was  the  third  asset  acquired  in 
the  penitentiary:  this  was  financial,  and  con¬ 


sisted  of  the  cheap  prison-made  suit  he  wore, 
his  ticket  to  Chicago,  and  the  $io  bill  he  had 
poked  into  the  depths  of  one  of  his  pockets. 
This  the  payment  for  two  years  of  the  very 
hardest  toil  that*  it  was  possible  for  any  man 
to  perform!  He  began  to  figure  up  what 
he  had  earned  for  the  state  during  that  time, 
and  his  blood  grew  hot  with  anger.  They 
had  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  theft, 
and  while  there  they  had  stolen  from  him! 
If  this  incomprehensible,  intangible  thing 
called  society  had  meant  honestly  by  him, 
why  had  it  not  guarded  his  earnings  and 
restored  them  to  him  on  the  day  when  he 
left  the  penitentiary,  thus  giving  him  a  fund 
that  would  bridge  over  the  trying  days  of 
adjustment  to  a  new  and  different  world? 
Society  had  not  been  honest  with  him;  how 
could  society  expect  him  to  be  honest  with 
it? 

TWO  YEARS  OF  SH-ENCE 

He  had  committed  theft;  he  had  been 
caught,  duly  tried,  and  sent  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  but  the  more  he  thought  it  over,  the 
harder  it  was  for  him  to  arrive  at  any  sensible 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  object  of  that 
incarceration  had  been. 

Had  those  who  imprisoned  him  meant  to 
make  a  better  man  of  him,  to  reform  him,  as 
the  phrase  goes?  Surely  not,  for  none  but 
madmen  would  try  to  work  a  reform  by  the 
methods  practised  on  him.  So  far  as  he 
knew  they  had  not  even  tried  to  touch  his 
heart,  to  speak  to  the  man  within  him.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  reform  was  their  object,  they  had 
failed  signally  and  ludicrously.  For  he  was 
morally  no  different  by  a  thought  than  when 
he  had  entered  that  chamber  of  horrors. 

The  same  reasoning  applied  when  he  con¬ 
sidered  whether  society’s  purpose  might  not 
have  been  only  self-protection.  How  short¬ 
sighted  to  release  one  whom  it  had  made  no 
effort  to  render  less  dangerous !  On  the  whole, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  had  ap¬ 
parently  tried  to  do  nothing  but  break  his 
spirit,  crush  his  manhood,  destroy  his  nerve, 
and  wreck  his  health,  the  conclusion  seemed 
forced  upon  him  that  the  purpose  had  been 
purely  punitive,  and  not  at  all  corrective. 
But  ^ving  done  all  that,  and  only  that,  the 
state  must  admit  that  it  was  a  mere  brute. 
Its  treatment  of  him  smacked  strongly  of 
revenge. 

And  now,  having  exacted  more  than  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  the  state  assumed  the  guise 
of  a  father  tender  after  inflicting  chastise- 
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ment  and  said  to  him,  “Be  honest  henceforth 
and  keep  the  path  of  the  virtuous.”  A  fierce 
wrath  at  society’s  hypocrisy  burned  in  him, 
and  absorbed  him  utterly  till  the  scream  of  a 
whistle,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  a  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  station  interrupted  his  brooding 
and  warned  him  that  his  train  was  at  hand. 

He  stepped  outside  the  building,  mounted 
the  platform,  and  entered  the  rear  coach. 
He  found  a  seat  next  to  an  ingenuous-looking 
old  man  and  dropped  into  it,  unconsciously 
avoiding  the  glances  of  his  fellows. 

The  train  tore  swiftly  along  and  he  sought 
distraction  by  gazing  out  of  the  window  at 
the  scenery  swiftly  receding  and  at  the  huge 
channel  dug  for  the  drainage  canal. 

“Pretty  big  thing  that,”  said  the  old  man 
next  to  him,  guessing  on  what  his  thoughts 
were  bent.  “Nothing  they  don’t  do  nowa¬ 
days,  even  to  making  water  flow  ufHhill.” 

“Yes,  I  worked  on  it,  lower  down,”  he 
answered,  and  he  was  about  to  go  on,  luxu¬ 
riating  in  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  somebody, 
when  the  oldster  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and 
said,  “You’ll  have  to  talk  louder.  I  didn’t 
catch  that!” 

He  muttered  something  in  reply,  and  then 
kept  a  dogged  silence  despite  the  old  man’s 
advances.  For  he  realized  that  his  voice,  so 
long  disused,  had  hardly  risen  above  a  whis¬ 
per,  and  that  this  was  as  much  a  mark  of 
penal  servitude  as  the  very  lock-step  that 
had  been  condemned  as  uselessly  degrading. 

THE  state’s  brand  ON  CONVICTS 

But  if  his  voice  had  lost  its  fulness  and 
vigor,  his  ears  had  lost  none  of  their  sharp¬ 
ness,  and  presently  he  overheard  behind  him 
a  remark  about  his  clothes  which  showed  that 
they  had  been  recognized  as  prison-made. 
Yes,  he  thought  bitterly,  they  were  another 
of  the  marks  placed  on  him  by  the  state, 
marks  by  which  the  initiated  were  to  know 
him  for  a  member  of  the  “criminal  class.” 

He  half  wished  himself  back  whence  he 
had  come;  there  was  little  use  in  going  out 
into  the  world  with  all  the  world  against 
one;  but  then  the  world,  as  far  as  that  went, 
had  always  been  against  him  and  there  was 
little  use  in  expecting  anything  else.  He  had 
been  bom  in  a  tenement-house  district  where 
vice  flourished  as  naturally  and  luxuriantly 
as  wheat  in  the  virgin  soils  of  the  new  West, 
and  his  environment  had  molded  him  as  in¬ 
evitably  as  the  form  shapes  the  molten  metal. 
He  recalled  vividly  his  boyhood  home,  with 


an  overworked  mother  and  an  intoxicated 
father;  his  enforced  life  on  the  streets;  his 
first  days  in  the  great  factory,  where  his  pay 
was  shamefully  poor,  his  work  wretch^y 
monotonous,  and  his  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  discouragingly  small. 

POVERTY  THE  MOTHER  OF  CRIME 

There  had  come  presently  a  full  realization 
of  his  situation,  and,  as  a  result,  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  sullen  attitude  toward  the  great 
industrial  system  that  had  treated  him  so  un¬ 
fairly.  Home  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  after  the  stultifying  labor  of  the  day  he 
had  sought  the  saloon  and  the  streets  for 
relief  and  recreation.  And  there  he  saw  on 
all  sides  evidences  of  waste,  of  extravagance, 
of  luxury,  and  he  felt  the  violent  and  painful 
contrast  with  his  own  humiliating  poverty. 
Then  had  followed  the  natural  yearning  for 
what  lay  beyond  the  power  of  his  scanty  purse 
to  buy.  What  was  there  to  restrain  him  from 
seizing  the  property  of  another?  Certainly 
not  his  respect  for  property;  for  it  was  un¬ 
fair  to  expect  him  to  pay  reverence  to  what 
neither  his  parents  nor  himself  ever  had 
possessed. 

Should  his  respect  for  the  law  have  acted 
as  a  restraining  influence?  Only  those  who 
have  property  or  who  break  the  statutes  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  law.  To  those  as 
poor  as  himself  it  signified  naught  but  a  tre¬ 
mendous  institution,  all  powerful  and  threat¬ 
ening,  which  touched  their  lives  but  nega¬ 
tively,  telling  them  what  they  should  and 
what  they  should  not  do,  but  rarely  interced¬ 
ing  positively  in  their  behalf.  So  far  as 
his  boyhood  had  known,  the  law  had  made 
his  struggle  in  life  no  easier,  his  occupation 
no  less  bitterly  monotonous,  himself  no  less 
mean  a  drudge. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  he  reflected, 
that  he  should  succumb  when  a  comrade  of 
the  street  whispered,  “You  and  I  are  fools  to 
work  so  hard  for  a  beggarly  pittance  when  we 
can  make  a  little  easy  money.  Others  are 
doing  it  everywhere.  Look  around  you! 
Who  are-  the  big  men  in  our  ward  but  the 
saloon-keeper  and  the  alderman,  and  who 
but  them  wears  diamond  studs  and  red  vests? 
And  how  did  they  make  their  money?  By 
working  hard  for  it  like  you  and  me?  Not 
much!” 

Society  had  imposed  on  him  the  conditions 
that  made  his  fall  inevitable,  and  who  was 
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to  be  held  responsible  for  it  now — ^himself  or 
society?  He  remembered  that  when  he  had 
been  confined  in  the  county  jail  to  await  his 
trial,  a  lawyer  had  addressed  all  the  prisoners 
in  the  big  hall  up-stairs  and  had  told  them 
that  crime  was  due  altogether  to  economic 
conditions.  He  said  that  it  had  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  there  are  more  crimes  in 
hanl  than  in  good  times,  especially  crimes 
against  property,  and  that  likewise  crimes 
committ^  in  winter  exceed  those  committed 
in  summer.  And  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  law  that  the  curve  of  crime  rises  and 
falls  as  our  prosperity  rises  and  falls,  and  as 
another  law,  that  as  food  becomes  increaringly 
difficult  to  get,  crimes  against  property  in¬ 
crease  proportionately,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  number  of  crimes  against 
the  person. 

Time  was  when  the  ex-convict  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  statements  of  this  lawyer  too  radical 
and  altogether  theoretical,  but  in  the  long 
silent  hours  of  his  imprisonment,  he  had  come 
gradually  to  realize  the  main  contention,  that 
the  problem  of  crime  is  very  largely  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  poverty. 

A  glance  at  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the 
United  States  would  have  shown  him  that 
the  crimes  against  government  ranked  as 
2.2  per  cent,  of  the  sum  total,  those  against 
society  as  22.9,  crimes  against  the  person  as 
21  per  cent.,  crimes  against  property  as  45.8 
per  cent.,  while  crimes  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  made  up  the  remaining  8.1.  In 
other  words,  about  one-half  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  country  were  almost  entirely 
those  of  theft!  He  would  have  found  a  still 
higher  proportion  in  England,  the  poverty 
of  whose  working  classes  is  so  marked.  In 
Italy,  moreover,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  habitual  criminals  are 
thieves,  in  France  24  per  cent.,  in  Belgium 
23  per  cent.,  in  Prussia  23.7  per  cent. 

RELEASED  ON  PAROLE 

So  the  problems  of  crime  are  world-wide 
and  fundamentally  one;  and  if  poverty  is  not 
at  the  root  of  it  all,  why  is  it  that  as  poverty 
tends  to  disappear,  crime  tends  to  disappear 
with  it? 

Meanwhile  the  train  rattled  and  puffed 
toward  Chicago,  and  the  nearer  our  ex-con¬ 
vict  drew  to  the  battle-ground  of  his  future, 
the  more  he  shuddered  and  the  more  he 
feared  to  face  the  situation.  There  was  still 
another  reason  for  his  gloom  besides  those 


he  had  been  brooding  over — one  dishearten- 
ment  that,  ironically  enough,  should  have 
been  a  reassurance.  This  was  parole  agree¬ 
ment  No.  8,756,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  which  guaranteed  him  his  liberty 
as  long  as  he  lived  up  to  the  conditions  de¬ 
tailed  therein.  For  prisoners  in  the  coiuts 
of  Illinois,  as  well  as  other  States,  are  sen¬ 
tenced  for  an  indeterminate  period  limited 
only  by  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  terms 
fix^  by  the  law  for  that  particular  offense, 
and  the  board  of  pardons  is  authorized  to 
release  prisoners  on  parole  within  that  period. 

A  HARD  CONTRACT 

The  cmiditions  imposed  by  the  parole  are 
difficult  to  meet,  providing  among  other  things 
that  the  paroled  prisoner  shall  not  change  em¬ 
ployment,  nor  leave  employment,  except  by 
order  of  or  upon  permission  from  the  warden 
first  obtained  in  writing;  that  he  shall  make 
a  monthly  report  to  the  warden,  stating  how 
much  he  has  earned,  how  much  expended, 
and  for  what.  If  he  has  been  idle,  he  must 
state  the  reason.  In  case  of  sickness  or  the 
loss  of  his  position  through  any  misfortune 
whatever,  he  must  report  at  once  to  the  war¬ 
den.  Parole  No.  8,756  knew  that  these 
conditions  had  result^  often  in  making 
hypocrites  out  of  the  convicts,  who  found 
themselves  forced  to  deceive  when  they  sub¬ 
mitted  their  required  monthly  reports  to 
the  prison  authorities.  He  knew  that  since 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole 
law  had  been  established,  it  had  been 
claimed  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  so 
released  had  reformed;  but  being  a  man  of 
more  intelligence  than  the  average,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  such  statistics  were  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  guesswork,  based  on  the  discovery  that 
few  of  the  paroled  men  came  back  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  from  which  they  had  been  released. 
He  saw  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  lay  in  the  fact  that,  finding  it  imix>ssible 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  of  their  parole, 
released  convicts  generally  left  the  state  in 
which  they  had  served  sentence  and  resumed 
a  life  of  crime  beyond  its  borders. 

And  what  a  struggle  it  had  been  to  get 
even  this  exacting  parole!  He  had  b^n 
forced  to  wait  for  it  several  months  because, 
unable  to  endure  this  species  of  strangulation, 
he  had  insisted  on  speaking,  thus  violating 
the  law  of  the  “silent  system,”  and  he  had 
lost  a  second  chance  because  one  of  the 
guards  had  borne  false  testimony  against 
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him.  What  brutes  were  these  guards  on 
whose  good-will  the  parole  of  many  prisoners 
depended;  but  what  could  one  expect  of  those 
willing  to  accept  positions  that  degraded  their 
incumbents  a  degree  below  the  convicts  over 
whom  they  lord^  it? 

POLITICS  IN  PRISON  CONTROL 

Politics,  too,  he  had  learned,  played  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  in  the  securing  of  a  parole; 
for  the  criminals  who  could  command  in¬ 
fluence  were  the  first  to  be  released,  and 
wealth,  too,  unlocked  prison,  as  well  as  other 
doors.  He  recalled  that  the  convicted  bank¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  who  had  shamelessly  purloined 
the  savings  of  the  poor,  had  been  pardoned 
before  those  who  had  b^n  imprisoned  at  the 
same  time  and  whose  crimes  had  inflicted 
much  less  suffering  on  society. 

No.  8,756  had  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
prisoners  in  the  state  penitentiary  were  used 
by  the  members  of  the  pardoning  board  as 
mere  pawns  in  the  game  of  politics,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  b^rd  to  parole  had  given 
its  president  a  power  in  the  state  not  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his 
position. 

And  who  were  these  men  who  sat  in  delib¬ 
eration  over  the  destinies  of  thousands? 
Were  they  trained  criminologists,  skilled  to 
decide  questions  of  crime  and  punishment? 
Had  they  the  capacity,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  experience  that  would  fit  them  to  per¬ 
form  this  nice  task,  or  were  they  mere  poli¬ 
ticians — bubbles  of  chance  blown  into  high 
places  by  winds  of  favoritism? 

Factories  and  mills  rearing  their  high 
chimneys  on  the  prairies,  a  scattered  outpost 
of  houses,  and  then  a  quick  increase  in  rows 
of  squalid  tenements  reminded  No.  8,756 
that  his  train  was  entering  Chicago,  and  he 
sat  up  with  a  start.  Then  he  shook  his  head 
decidedly  and  told  himself  that  his  fears  were 
perhaps  groundless.  After  all,  things  were 
far  from  being  as  bad  as  they  might  be;  the 
parole  system,  however  glaring  its  faults,  was 
better  than  the  methods  it  had  superseded. 
For  one  thing,  the  new  law  stipulated  that 
employment  ^ould  be  found  for  a  man  be¬ 
fore  a  parole  was  granted.  This  was  certain¬ 
ly  better  than  being  turned  loose  on  a  world 
that  shunned  the  ex<onvict  as  it  did  a  leper. 

Our  paroled  convict  realized,  too,  that  in 
having  had  work  secured  for  him  by  friends, 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  those  who  had 
to  depend  for  employment  either  on  one  of 


the  bureaus  supported  by  the  state  or  else  on 
Hope  Hall,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the 
beneficence  of  the  Volunteers  of  America.  To 
Hope  Hall,  though  it  did  what  good  it  could, 
there  were  serious  objections,  for  here  a  man 
came  into  contact  every  night  with  other  ex¬ 
convicts;  and  if  things  went  wrong  with  him, 
or  if  he  were  thrown  out  of  work,  he  would 
be  tempted  to  fall  in  with  a  conu^de’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  since  honesty  didn’t  pay,  it  was 
wiser  to  make  “easy  money”  by  a  return  to 
crime.  Moreover,  in  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
there  was  little  difference  between  coming 
from  Hope  Hall  and  from  the  penitentiary — 
both  branded  a  man  as  a  member  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  class  and  put  up  hard  and  fast  lines 
between  him  and  the  outer  world  where  his 
one  hope  lay. 

There  was  also  the  altogether  worthy  Cen¬ 
tral  Howard  Association  to  which  he  might 
have  applied  for  assistance  in  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  and  which,  he  knew,  would  have 
done  all  in  its  power  to  aid  him,  just  as  it 
had  helped  during  1906  to  rehabilitate  some 
500  others  through  its  five  branches  in  various 
cities. 

During  the  past  year  the  twenty-nine  such 
societies  in  the  United  States  ^ve  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  4,000  adults  and  minors  who 
have  bren  discharged  from  penal  institutions. 
But  how  poorly  does  this  record  compare 
with  the  work  of  the  same  character  done  in 
Great  Britain,  where  nearly  every  city  has  a 
prisoners’  aid  society.  France,  too,  b^sts  of 
over  fifty  such  societies;  they  abound  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Denmark,  while  little  Switzerland, 
in  this  as  in  nearly  all  else  appertaining  to 
the  weal  of  the  social  whole,  flies  its  flag  in  the 
van  of  human  progress. 

SWITZERLAND’S  CARE  OF  CONVICTS 

In  every  district  of  the  Swiss  cantons  may 
be  found  committees,  offspring  of  a  great  cen¬ 
tral  body,  organized  by  one  of  the  fourteen 
associations  that  exist  in  the  republic  for 
the  care  of  the  discharged  convict.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  there  ^ve  been  appointed 
certain  “patrons,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  form 
friendly  relations  with  the  prisoner  during 
his  term  of  confinement  and  to  look  out  for 
his  welfare  after  his  discharge;  and  the  value 
of  the  method  has  been  proved  and  its  worth 
has  been  put  beyond  question  by  the  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  recommitments 
in  those  districts  where  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  most  firmly.  And  again,  the  Swiss 
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societies,  like  most  of  those  abroad,  guard 
and  care  for  the  earnings  the  convict  may 
have  accumulated  when  imprisoned. 

No.  8,756,  nevertheless,  taking  things  for 
just  what  they  were,  had  good  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  that  the  efforts  of  his  friends  had  secured 
him  a  job  with  a  manufacturer  over  on  the 
North  Side,  who  himself  had  once  been  im¬ 
prisoned,  though  on  a  minor  charge,  and  who 
had  ever  since  taken  a  peculiarly  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  erring  and  had  made  unusual 
exertions  to  rehabilitate  them. 

THE  THORNY  PATH  OF  THE  PAROLED 

But  his  mind  began  to  run  again  on  the 
difficulties  he  should  have  to  cope  with. 
Many  employers,  he  knew,  expected  more 
of  a  ])arol^  prisoner  than  they  did  of  their 
own  workers.  They  were  likely  to  treat  him 
more  severely,  to  watch  him  more  closely,  to 
drive  him  harder,  and  the  ex-convict  dared 
not  complain  lest  he  lose  his  position,  lest 
the  fault  therefor  be  imputed  to  his  own 
wantonness  or  indolence,  his  piarole  be  re¬ 
voked,  and  he  be  sent  back  to  prison. 

Moreover,  since  paroled  men  were  usually 
glad  to  take  any  job  that  the  state  could  get 
for  them,  if  they  could  thereby  secure  liberty, 
many  found  themselves  working  in  positions 
of  danger,  as  in  steel-mills,  or  else  they  ac¬ 
cepted  a  smaller  wage  than  they  were  worth. 

Another  of  the  difficulties  before  the  pa¬ 
roled  convict  was  the  constant  suspicion  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  authorities.  Every 
time  a  crime  of  any  moment  was  committed, 
the  police  threw  out  their  drag-nets  and  ar¬ 
rest^  every  man  with  a  record  on  whom 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  No.  8,756  himself 
knew  of  one  ex<onvict  who  had  been  ap¬ 
prehended  on  suspicion  nine  times  in  Chicago 
and  thirty-three  times  outside  of  Chicago, 
and  who,  proving  his  innocence,  was  re¬ 
leased  after  each  arrest. 

There  recurred  to  him  the  tragically  humor¬ 
ous  instance  of  a  certain  ex<onvict  who, 
while  endeavoring  to  establish  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  righteous,  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  break  a  recently  passed  city 
ordinance  by  spitting  on  the  street,  and  was 
promptly  sent  back  to  the  realm  of  iron 
doors  and  steel  bars  from  which  he  had  just 
escaped. 

The  vigilance  of  those  corporations  that 
guaranteed  business  against  the  depredations 
of  their  employees  haunted  him.  From  the 
lips  of  one  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  police  he 


had  heard  the  story  of  a  maii  who  had  led 
an  exemplary  life  for  sixteen  years  after  his 
discharge  from  a  penal  institution,  when 
suddenly  there  appeared  at  the  office  of  the 
police  station  an  Amazonian  representative 
of  a  surety  company,  demanding  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  looking  through  the  criminal  records 
in  order  to  search  out  this  man’s  past.  The 
officer  refused;  she  insisted.  He  remained 
firm  as  adamant.  She  left  vowing  vengeance. 
On  the  morrow  a  man  from  the  same  organ¬ 
ization  put  in  his  appearance;  to  him  the 
officer  made  a  heart-to-heart  appeal,  begging 
that  the  ex-convict  be  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  honesty  that  he  had  won  by  an  almost 
superhuman  effort.  The  man  was  touched, 
and  so  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  one 
who  once  had  erred  were  saved  from  blight. 
But  who  might  say  how  many  of  those  who 
had  passed  through  the  open  gates  had  been 
hounded  to  death  by  these  surety  companies, 
in  their  zeal  to  protect  their  own  coffers  and 
those  of  their  patrons? 

His  brain  in  a  whirl,  his  head  bent  down. 
No.  8,756  trudged  along,  firmly  resolved  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  saloon  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  places  of  amusement  that  the  terms 
of  his  parole  especially  forbade.  But  these 
beckoned  on  all  sides,  hailing  him  with  lur¬ 
ing  voices;  and  it  struck  him  then  that  for 
a  man  newly  restored  to  liberty,  these  voices 
must  by  the  very  force  of  reaction  make  more 
than  an  ordinary  appeal,  and  be  doubly  hard 
to  resist. 

Elx-convicts,  recognizing  him  by  his  clothes 
and  by  certain  indelible  marks  that  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  stamps  on  the  bearing  of  a  man, 
signaled  him,  but  recalling  his  contract  with 
the  state  to  avoid  evil  associates,  he  disre¬ 
garded  them.  Yet  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
do,  for  a  natural  bond  of  sympathy,  frater¬ 
nity,  and  understanding  draws  together  the 
inmates  of  any  institution,  a  bond  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  understand 
or  appreciate. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  AN  EX-CONVICT 

At  one  o’clock  Parole  No.  8,756  reached 
the  factory  whither  he  was  bound,  and  was 
at  once  admitted  into  the  private  office  of 
its  owner,  who  considered  the  situation  with 
him,  spdce  a  few  encouraging  words,  and 
turned  him  over  to  the  superintendent,  a 
kind-hearted  Dane. 

For  a  few  days  things  went  smoothly  and 
uneventfully;  then  the  Dane  sou^t  out  his 
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employer  and  said  sorrowfully,  “I’m  afraid 
we’ll  have  to  let  No.  8,756  go.” 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“The  same  trouble  as  with  your  other  ex¬ 
periments  with  men  who  have  had  prison 
records.  He  speaks  in  whispers  to  the  other 
men;  he  looks  at  them  out  of  the  comers  of 
his  eyes,  with  the  shifty  glance  peculiar  to 
convicts  on  the  lookout  for  guards.  The 
men  have  spotted  him  and  they  threaten  to 
quit  if  he  doesn’t  leave.” 

The  manufacturer  sat  silent  for  a  while, 
reOecting.  Then  he  said  with  a  sigh:  “I’m 
afraid.  Bangs,  we’ll  have  to  give  up  the 
whole  experiment.  It  simply  won’t  go!  By 
the  time  the  penitentiaries  get  throu^  with  a 
man  we  can’t  do  anything  with  him  or  for 
him.  It’s  sheer  brutality,  though,  to  keep 
on  punishing  a  man  in  this  fashion  after  he’s 
expiated  his  crime.  We  literally  drive  him 
back  to  crime  and  then  punish  him  again. 
But  we’ve  got  to  protect  ourselves;  let  him 
go.” 

THE  SPORT  OF  EVERY  WIND 

The  manufacturer  picked  up  a  contract 
on  which  he  had  been  figuring,  and  a  half 
hour  later  No.  8,756  passed  out  into  the 
street.  In  his  perturbation  he  quite  forgot 
his  duty  of  reporting  his  discharge  to  the 
warden  at  Joliet.  Afterward  he  reflected  that 
he  was  the  sport  of  every  wind  that  blew,  and 
that  if  he  should  happen  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  any  employer  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
the  employer  could  have  him  recommitted  by 
exaggerating  or  falsifying  the  reason  for  his 
discharge. 

With  teeth  set  and  fists  clenched,  resolving 
that  come  what  might  he  would  not  surrender 
to  the  powers  of  darkness  until  he  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  struggle,  he  walked  hastily 
over  to  the  state  employment  bureau,  asked 
for  its  superintendent,  and  told  him  frankly 
what  had  occurred.  His  story  found  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  ear,  and  the  superintendent  prom¬ 
ised  to  communicate  with  the  prison  au¬ 
thorities  and  to  see  meanwhile  what  could 
be  done  in  his  behalf. 

Two  days  later,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
the  bureau.  No.  8,756  found  himself  at  work 
in  a  wall-paper  establishment,  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  which,  a  man  of  philanthropic  mo¬ 
tives,  his  history  had  been  confided.  For 
some  three  weeks  things  went  well  and  he 
plucked  up  courage  and  looked  at  the  world 
through  eyes  that  were  more  friendly  and 
hopeful;  then  as  fate  would  have  it,  trifles 


were  missed,  complaints  were  made,  and  the 
head  of  the  business  felt  himself  obliged  to 
let  the  guiltless  No.  8,756  go. 

His  third  attempt  was  made  in  a  stove 
foundry,  but  in  some  inexplicable  way  one 
of  the  men  discovered  his  identity  and  then 
his  forlorn  history  repeated  itself.  At  the 
fourth  place,  a  box  factory,  the  foreman 
proved  to  be  a  petty  tyrant,  and  exacted  so 
much  more  of  him  than  of  the  other  men 
that  the  weakened  constitution  of  No.  8,756 
gave  him  the  option  between  surrendering 
his  job  and  breaking  down. 

Mraid  to  report  ffiese  changes  to  the  war¬ 
den,  No.  8,756,  dangerously  near  to  desper¬ 
ation,  was  making  toward  South  Chicago  in 
the  hope  of  finding  work  in  a  grain  elevator 
when  he  happened  to  stumble  upon  an 
ex-convict  with  whom  he  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  in  Joliet. 

The  man  told  him,  as  they  stood  on  a  cor¬ 
ner  chatting  and  exchanging  experiences,  ob¬ 
livious  of  the  detective  shadowing  them,  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  opening  a  small 
machine-shop,  but  that  the  lack  of  a  little 
money  to  complete  his  collection  of  tools 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  promised  success.  He 
intended  to  commit  a  last  theft — the  first  in 
years — in  order  to  complete  his  outfit,  and 
then  to  lead  a  faultlessly  honest  life  ever 
afterward.  If  No.  8,756  would  join  him  in 
the  robbery,  he  would  give  him  a  fair  share 
in  the  shop  and  would  help  establish  him  in  a 
place  of  respect  in  the  community.  With  ad¬ 
mirable  strength  the  paroled  man  resisted  this 
most  enticing  of  temptations,  went  his  way, 
and  secured  his  job  in  the  grain  elevator. 
That  same  night  his  acquaintance  perpe¬ 
trated  the  theft  and  was  caught  making  away 
with  his  plunder.  And  the  next  morning  No. 
8,756  was  arrested  at  his  work,  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  robbery,  and  sent  back  to 
Joliet  for  having  violated  his  parole. 


GIVE  THE  "criminal’^  A  CHANCE  FIRST 

Suppose  that  the  judge  before  whom  a 
prisoner  is  tried  for  his  first  offense  were 
permitted  to  suspend  sentence  and  to  put 
the  prisoner  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent 
prol^tion  officer  who  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  his  charge  from  lapsing  into 
evil.  Would  not  this  method  save  such  as 
Parole  No.  8,756 — typical,  I  believe,  of 
a  large  class — to  respectable  citizenship? 
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Would  not  this  be  infinitely  better  than  pa¬ 
roling  a  man  after  he  has  b^n  sent  to  a  penal 
institution,  after  his  health  has  been  im¬ 
paired,  his  spirit  broken,  and  after  there  have 
been  put  on  him  those  ineradicable  marks 
that  rnake  his  restitution  to  society  a  task  all 
but  insuperably  difficult?  Were  this  done — 
and  in  many  states  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan  is 
promised — society  would  be  giving  a  man 
his  opportunity  first,  instead  of  ruining  him 
first  and  giving  him  his  ghost  of  a  chance 
afterward. 

REFOKHATION,  NOT  PUNISHMENT 

Moreover,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  should  be  violated  or  in  which 
for  any  reason  penal  confinement  should  be 
found  necessary,  the  ideal  that  actuates  so¬ 
ciety  ought  to  be  reformation  and  not  pun¬ 
ishment.  And  such  reformation  cannot  be 
wrought  by  placing  at  the  head  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  men  who  accept  the  position  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  reasons  only,  who  have  not  the 
interest  of  their  charges  at  heart,  who  are 
martinets,  knowing  nothing  of  penology,  and 
to  whom  the  greater  science  of  criminology 
is  a  sealed  book.  The  whofe  question,  thanks 
to  modern  investigators,  has  become  one  of 
science,  not  of  mere  mystery  and  guesswork, 
and  one  who  is  not  thorou^ly  grounded 
in  its  principles  has  no  more  right  to  the 
position  of  warden  of  a  penitentiary  than 
an  illiterate  has  to  the  appointment  of  li¬ 
brarian. 

Nor  does  it  need  any  argument  to  convince 
fair-thinking  men  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  impair,  much  less  to  shatter,  the  health 
of  those  whom  it  imprisons  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  or  to  safeguard  its  own  welfare.  There¬ 
fore,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  of  our 
penal  institutions  should  be  thrown  open  to 
sunlight  and  pure,  fresh  air,  and  that  they 
should  be  protected  against  all  disease-breed¬ 
ing  germs.  The  work  done  behind  their 
doors  should  not  be  such,  in  quality  nor  quan¬ 
tity,  nor  performed  under  such  conditions 
and  rules  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  of  the  inmates.  Relief  from  the 
drudgery  and  the  confinement  of  toil  in  the 
factory  may  be  found  in  the  out-of-door  em¬ 
ployment  offered  by  a  penitentiary  farm. 


The  newer  and  more  enlightened  public 
opinion  is  everywhere  condemning  the  let¬ 
ting  out  of  convict  labor  by  contract.  But, 
regardless  of  the  question  whether  or  not  our 
prisons  are  made  self-sustaining,  we  may  go 
still  further,  without  going  too  far,  and  say 
that  the  goods  produced  by  a  convict  should 
be  so  disposed  of  that  they  may  be  given  him 
in  the  s^pe  of  coin  of  the  realm  after  his 
release,  or  may  help  to  sustain  the  members 
of  his  family  during  his  imprisonment.  As 
things  are  now,  the  state  not  only  often  sev¬ 
erely  punishes  the  innocent  by  depriving 
them  of  the  support  of  the  breadwinner,  but 
also,  by  exposing  them  to  the  temptations  in¬ 
cident  to  poverty,  runs  the  risk  of  making 
criminals  faster  than  it  corrects  them. 

Those  who  study  into  these  matters  are 
coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that 
it  is  the  criminal  and  not  the  crime  that 
should  be  treated;  for  though  the  crime  may 
remain  the  same  in  innumerable  instances, 
each  and  every  criminal  is  an  individual,  and 
therefore  differs  from  every  other  criminal. 
His  needs,  like  his  character  and  his  nervous 
system,  are  special;  and  the  regime  required 
for  either  his  care  or  his  cure  cannot  be 
known  until  his  case  has  been  thoroughly 
diagnosed.  In  order  that  such  diagnoses  may 
be  made,  every  state  and  the  United  States 
Government  should  establi^  a  pathological 
laboratory,  which  should  ascertain  the  his¬ 
tory,  parentage,  and  physiological  condition 
of  each  prisoner.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such 
study  that  discrimination  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  congenital  criminal  and  the  criminal 
made  such  by  environment. 

ABOLISH  THE  CAUSE  OF  CRIME 

Yet  such  reforms  as  these,  potent  for  good 
though  they  are,  may  still  leave  us  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  germs  of  crime  that  arise 
from  the  inexhaustible  culture-bed  of  bad 
social  conditions  and  poverty,  the  tenement- 
house  district  and  the  slum.  And  these  be¬ 
ing  ills  for  which  society  itself  is  responsible, 
society  should  obliterate  them  absolutely, 
in  the  same  sane  and  scientific  spirit  in 
which  it  drains  the  swamp  in  order  that  the 
mosquito  shall  not  spread  noxious  malaria 
broadcast. 
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Under  Suspicion 

By  Mvy  Stewart  Cuttinc 

WHARTON  was  “under  suspicion.” 

The  fact  came  upon  him  overwhelm¬ 
ingly,  astoundingly,  as  incongruously  im¬ 
possible  as  if  his  white  skin  had  turned  black, 
or  he  had  been  extraordinarily  the  sudden 
possessor  of  four  feet  instead  of  two.  He 
had  been  trusted  ever  since  he  could  remem¬ 
ber.  He  had  always  had  a  potently  honest 
face,  brown  eyes  that  looked  at  you  squarely, 
a  backward  toss  of  the  head  that  seemed  to 
challenge  the  world,  a  mouth  whose  lines 
were  both  candid  and  strong.  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  his  character 'that  he  had  been 
given  the  place  of  paying  teller  in  the  new 
bank.  He  had  now  held  the  position  for 
three  weeks,  and  every  day  of  these  three 
weeks  his  cash  had  been  twenty  dollars  short, 
no  more,  no  less.  And  the  money  went  in 
banking  hours. 

After  the  first  discovery  of  it  he  had  gone 
at  once  to  the  cashier,  an  old  friend,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  him  the  place. 

“  You’re  rattled,  Wharton,”  said  the  cashier. 
“Of  course,  you  have  more  responsibility 
here  than  in  your  old  place,  and  you  get  con¬ 
fused — your  entries  are  wrong.” 

“Confused!”  repeated  Wharton  contemp¬ 
tuously.  “If  I  were  that  kind  of  a  man,  would 
you  have  brought  me  here?  I  tell  you,  the 
money  goes.  I’ve  been  here  till  seven  o’clock 
these  nights  trying  to  straighten  out  that  dif¬ 
ference.  The  money  goes,  and  it’s  from 
my  desk.  There’s  something  awfully  queer 
about  itl  Every  morning  I  say  to  myself 
that  it’s  impossible  for  any  money  to  get  away 


from  me  that  day — and  ever)’  night  it’s  gone. 
Don’t  ask  me  how — there’s  nobody  to  take 
it — ^yet  it  goes.” 

“We’ll  go  to  the  president,”  said  the  cash¬ 
ier,  and  to  the  president  the  two  had  gone. 
There  was  a  secret  conclave.  The  bank  ex¬ 
aminer  was  called  in,  and  the  books  were 
thoroughly  gone  over,  for  it  was  argued  that 
speculation  would  not  stop  at  such  a  small 
sum.  Yet  no  other  theft  was  discoverable,  and 
every  day  of  the  examination  twenty  dollars 
disappeared. 

Every  morning  WTiarton  sorted  the  bills 
into  neat  piles  in  their  separate  compartments 
in  the  drawer;  ones,  twos,  fives,  tens, twenties, 
fifties,  one  hundreds,  and  the  petty  cash  by 
itself.  When  he  paid  out  money  the  drawer 
was  pulled  out;  in  the  busy  time  of  the  day  it 
might  stand  open  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  as  he 
quickly  manipulated  the  bills.  No  one  could 
possibly  reach  it  from  the  front,  through  the 
grating  and  over  the  sloping  top  of  the  desk, 
and  when  any  clerk  had  business  with  him 
Wharton  clos^  the  drawer.  It  was  notice¬ 
able  after  a  while  that  no  man  came  within 
three  feet  of  that  desk  if  he  could  help  it. 
With  the  strictest  endeavors  for  secrecy  it  was 
known  to  everybody  that  from  Wharton’s 
desk  money  went  daily,  though  he  leaned 
upon  the  desk-lid  from  nine  until  twelve  each 
day,  and  from  half-past  twelve  until  he  went 
home.  In  the  intervening  half-hour  he  dined 
upstairs  on  the  bean  soup,  roast  beef,  canned 
corn,  and  apple-dumplings  furnished  benevo¬ 
lently  as  being  appropriate  brain-food  for 
sedentary  workers.  During  that  interval  the 
cashier  or  the  vice-president  took  his  place. 
And  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  money  was 
still  going. 
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“There’s  nobody  that  can  take  it,”  said 
Wharton  to  his  wife,  in  one  of  their  many 
talks  about  the  mystery.  His  wife  looked  at 
him  anxiously,  for  the  strain  had  told  on  him; 
he  had  become  the  shadow  of  the  man  who 
had  proudly  taken  possession  of  the  teller’s 


“That’s  absurd,”  she  retorted  quickly, 
with  a  rising  color,  “I  told  you  never  to  say 
that  to  me  again.” 

“  All  the  same,  everybody  else  is  saying  it,” 
replied  Wharton  quietly.  “It’s  notorious 
that  it  is  the  men  that  are  trusted  who  are 


“ESTHER,  THERE  IS  NO  ONE  TO  TAKE  THAT  MONEV-BUT  ME." 


desk  at  the  lieginning  of  the  month.  His 
brown  eyes  still  met  one  squarely,  but  there 
were  hollows  under  them.  “I  told  you  there 
wasn’t  a  fellow  in  the  bank  that  wasn’t  as 
straight  as  a  string — not  all  the  secret  inves¬ 
tigation  has  found  one  that  was  shady,  or 
dissipated,  or  in  need  of  funds.” 

“There’s  the  janitor,”  suggested  his  wife 
for  the  twentieth  time. 

“  Now,  Esther!  use  your  reason.  How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  that  that  twenty  dollars 
disappears  during  banking  hours;  Andrew 
is  never  inside  of  the  railing  until  all  the 
money  is  in  the  safe  and  locked  up  for  the 
night.  He’s  a  thrifty  Scotchman;  I  heard  a 
piano  in  his  rooms  the  other  night,  and  he 
told  me  he’d  been  saving  up  for  a  year  to  buy 
it  for  his  daughter.  Esther,  there  b  no  one 
to  take  that  money — but  me.” 


the  defaulters.  Oh,  it’s  true!  I  don’t  blame 
the  boys  for  being  suspicious  of  me.  You 
see  it’s  put  them  all  in  an  awfully  unpleas¬ 
ant  situation.  It’s  perfectly  natural  that 
they  should  feel  sore  over  it,  and  there  are 
times  when  I  don’t  see  what  else  they  can 
think.” 

“Yes — ^you’re  too  honorable  to  suspect 
others,  yet  you  will  make  excuses  when  they 
suspect  you,”  cried  hb  wife  hotly.  “  I’ve  no 
patience  with  you,  Curtis  Wharton!”  She 
put  her  arms  around  him  in  an  embrace  that 
was  fiercely  tender,  though  she  suffered  more 
than  he. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  two  of  his  fellow- 
clerks  had  patently  avoided  him  as  they  left 
the  bank  that  day,  nor  that  he  had  caught 
snatches  of  conversation  that  reddened  his 
haggard  cheek.  There  was  a  secret  conclave 
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in  the  board-room,  to  which  he  was  not  bid¬ 
den. 

“It  narrows  down  to  one  thing,”  said  the 
president  sadly,  “We  have  all  known  and 
respected  Mr.  Wharton — we  have  trusted 
him — but  it  narrows  down  to  one  thing. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  take  that  money 
but  him.” 

“But  he  was  the  one  who  told  us  of  it,” 
cried  the  cashier,  starting  up,  “it  is  not 
likely - ” 

The  president  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“That,  of  course,  is  the  principle  we  have 
gone  on.  He  might  have  thought  it  a  clever 
way  to  avert  suspicion.  What  good  does  it 
do  to  argue?  A  fact’s  a  fact.  Give  me 
some  other  theory  and  I’ll  work  on  it.  I 
am  going  to  have  a  detective  stand  there  by 
Wharton  and  watch  every  penny  that  goes 
out  or  comes  in.  I  thirik  the  deficit  will 
stop.” 

The  cashier  groaned.  He  and  Wharton 
had  been  boys  together.  But  he  knew  that 
Wharton  had  had  heavy  expenses  lately; 
that  besides  his  delicate  young  wife  there 
was  a  sister  out  West  who  needed  help,  and 
that  there  were  some  unexpected  assessments 
on  property  that  had  to  be  paid.  Wharton 
had  b^n  glad  of  his  advancement  to  the 
tellership  of  the  new  bank  for  these  reasons. 
Was  it  possible  that — ?  Yes,  it  was  the  men 

who  were  trusted  that  defaulted,  and  yet - 

The  cashier  met  the  suspected  man’s  steady, 
bright  eyes,  and  said  no!  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Wharton  and  that  grip  and  the  faith  of  his 
wife  kept  Wharton’s  heart  brave.  He  wel¬ 
comed  the  detective  with  an  eagerness  which 
the  latter  interpreted  in  his  own  way. 

“Downy  bird,”  he  said  to  himself,  and 
awaited  developments. 

By  Wharton’s  side  he  stood  for  three  days, 
and  watched  every  cent  paid  out  or  taken  in, 
and  every  entry  made.  There  was  the 
drawer  with  the  bills  as  before  in  neat  piles 
in  separate  compartments;  the  ones,  twos, 
fives,  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  one  hundreds, 
and  the  petty  cash  by  itself.  WTien  the 
drawer  was  closed  the  twenties  lay  under  the 
middle  of  the  sloping  stationary  lid  of  the 
desk,  and  on  every  one  of  the  three  days  that 
the  detective  stood  there  a  twenty-doUar  bill 
disappeared. 

“No,  I  ain’t  found  out  how  he  gets  it,”  he 
said  to  the  president,  “  There’s  something 
mighty  queer  about  the  job.  We’ve  had  that 
drawer  out  and  looked  it  over  half  a  dozen 
times — and  looked  around  in  the  place  it 


came  from — in  every  comer — just  as  you 
did — and  there’s  not  a  crack  where  a  bill 
could  slip  to,  and  nothing  but  three  feet  of 
empty  space  below  it,  and  a  concrete  floor 
below  that.  And  there’s  something  queer 
about  Mr.  Wharton.  He  ain’t  like  any  man 
I  ever  watched  before.  It  doesn’t  seem  to 
make  any  difference  to  him — my  being  there, 
I  mean.  He  ain’t  conscious,  nor  nervous, 
nor  fidgety,  nor  too  pleasant — and  he  ain’t 
bluffing,  neither.  The  other  day  he  knocked 
against  me  accidentally,  and  he  said:  ‘I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Jex,  I  forgot  you  were 
there.’  And  he  had  forgotten  it!  It’s  a  queer 
case.” 

It  was  a  queer  case,  and  to  no  one  queerer 
than  to  the  man  who  was  under  suspicion. 
A  man  with  less  character  than  he  had  al¬ 
ways  borne  would  have  been  ousted  from 
his  position  long  ago,  but  that  character  was 
a  fabric  that  still  held  him  up  before  the 


“NOT  A  MOUSli,  FORBYE  A  RAT.  IS  THERE  IN  THE 
WHOLE  BUILDING.” 


world,  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  foundation. 
In  the  long  walks  going  to  and  from  the  bank, 
Wharton  thought  things  over  deeply;  he 
could  feel  again  sensitively  each  look,  each 
gesture  that  showed  his  fall  in  the  estimation 
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of  his  fellows.  But  greater  than  his  own 
smart  was  his  pain  for  the  hurt  confidence 
of  those  who  had  liked  him — he  was  sure  it 
had  hurt  them  to  believe  ill  of  him.  But  in 
this  strange  and  shadowy  scene  that  he  had 
entered,  shadowed  with  dark  thoughts  and 
foul  suspicions,  and  overhung  with  a  pall  of 
dread  —  he  still  kept 
sanely  a  brave  and 
dominant  spirit.  He 
refused  to  bew  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  sin  which  he 
had  not  committed. 

There  was  the  hand  of 
his  friend — a  dear 
friend — the  faith  of  his 
wife — Esther!  and  God 
knew. 

“I  don’t  like  the 
janitor’s  face,”  said 
Esther  stubbornly,  at 
the  breakfast  table,  the 
fourth  morning  of  the 
detective’s  presence  at 
the  bank.  “Well,  never 
mind,  I  won’t  say  it  if 
it  bothers  you.  But  if 
it  isn’t  the  janitor — it 
must  be  rats.” 

“Rats  it  is,”  said 
Wharton  good-natured¬ 
ly.  He  had  been  awake 
half  the  night,  thinking, 
and  he  walked  to  the  bank  with  a  singularly 
clear  resolution  that  the  mystery  should  be 
solved  that  day.  If  human  agency  caused 
the  disappearance  of  that  money  human 
reason  ought  to  be  able  to  find  it. 

Rats!  For  the  first  time  he  considered 
the  question  seriously.  In  a  new  bank,  with 
new  wood,  new  desks,  and  concrete  floors, 
rats  had  seemed  out  of  the  question.  And 
that  would  be  a  singular  rodent  that  took 
daily  a  bill  of  the  same  denomination  from 
the  same  pile,  but  fact  was  sometimes  very 
singular.  He  went  down  in  the  cellar  as 
sixm  as  he  reached  the  bank  to  consult 
with  Andrew,  w'ho  was  indignant  at  the 
idea. 

“\\Tiat  am  I  here  for,  Mr.  Wharton,  but 
to  keep  the  place  clean  and  free  from  that 
vermin  ?  Not  a  mouse,  forbye  a  rat,  is  there 
in  the  whole  building,”  said  the  janitor,  “and 
you’ll  find  neither  mouse-hole  nor  rat-hole 
down  here.”  There  was  an  indeflnable  dis- 
resjiect  in  his  manner. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Wharton,  still  peering 


around.  The  cellar  had  been  gone  through 
many  times  before  unavailingly,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  now. 

Yet  Wharton  had  “rats”  on  the  brain;  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea,  which  he  im¬ 
parted  to  the  detective.  Two  or  three  times 
they  pulled  out  the  drawer  with  extreme 
suddenness  to  surprise 
a  possible  intruder — 
who  was  not  there. 

Wharton  returned 
from  his  lunch  at  one 
o’clock.  There  was  a 
lull  in  the  business  for 
a  few  minutes;  the  de¬ 
tective  leaned  against 
the  side  of  the  desk, 
and  WTiarton,  sitting 
in  front  on  a  high  stool, 
rested  his  head  down 
on  top  of  it.  Suddenly, 
through  the  loud  noise 
and  rattle  in  the  street, 
the  low  noise  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  bank — was 
that  a  wee  noise  inside 
the  desk?  The  rat! 
Quick  as  thought  he 
pulled  the  drawer  out 
and  peered  up  around 
within  the  frame-work. 
There  was  nothing.  He 
felt  above,  nothing  — 
his  fingers  strayed  across  the  under  side  of 
the  lid — 

His  face  turned  white. 

“Strike  a  match!”  he  said  to  the  detective. 

Both  men  dropped  on  their  knees  and 
looked  up  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  match. 
Pressed  flat  against  the  under  side  of  the 
stationary  sloping  lid  of  the  desk  was  a  twenty 
dollar  hill  I 

“Call  the  president,”  said  Wharton  to  the 
cashier  in  a  strange  voice. 

It  was  a  clever  trick.  They  had  looked  up 
there  before  and  had  never  seen  the  workings 
of  it — could  not  have  seen  it  unless  the  trick 
were  in  operation.  The  bill  stuck  to  a  lump 
of  shoemaker’s  wax  which  was  fastened  to 
an  extremely  fine  wire.  The  wire,  as  they 
discovered,  ran  along  back  in  a  tiny,  conceal¬ 
ing  groove,  on  the  under  side  of  the  desk-lid 
down  through  the  leg  of  the  desk,  and  through 
a  tiny  hole  under  the  leg  into  the  cellar,  where 
the  janitor’s  hand  manipulated  it.  By  letting 
out  the  wire  the  lump  of  wax  fell  upon  the 
pile  of  twenty-dollar  bills,  and  when  the  wire 
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was  drawn  taut  the  bill  lay  pressed  securely 
against  the  flat  surface  of  the  sloping  lid, 
some  inches  above  the  drawer,  until  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  drawer  had  been  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  the  safe,  and  the  bank  vacated. 
Then  the  janitor  came  in,  pocketed  his 
twenty  dollars  cannily,  and  set  the  trap  for 
another  day.  He  had  fled  while  they  were 
still  investigating  his  contrivance. 

“It  was  the  janitor,  just  as  you  predicted 
— and  the  discovery  was  all  because  you  said 
rats!”  said  Wharton  playfully  to  his  wife. 
“What  a  detective  you’d  make!  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  wonder  to  us  all  now  that  it  wasn’t 
made  before.”  He  lay  upon  the  sofa  white 
and  spent  with  excitement  and  the  reaction 
of  the  relief.  He  smiled  into  Esther’s  brood¬ 
ing  face  as  he  went  on,  with  boyish  pleasure: 

“Every  one  in  the  bank  came  around  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  from  the  president 
down  to  little  Micky  Lanigan.  I  tell  you, 
it  seemed  good!  It’s  been  pretty  hard  some¬ 
times  to  feel — But  that’s  over  now.  What 
do  you  think!  They’re  going  to  celebrate 
with  a  dinner  to-morrow  night.  They’re  just 
tumbling  over  themselves  to  make  it  up  to 
me;  it  touches  me  more  than  I  can  say.” 

“Oh,  you\”  said  his  wife,  with  fond  im¬ 
patience.  Her  heart  was  still  hot  with  in¬ 
dignation  within  her  that  this  man  could 
have  walked  unknown  among  his  fellows. 
But  she  held  her  peace  in  homage  to  a  na¬ 
ture  so  fine  that  even  unjust  suspicion  could 
not  foul  its  clear  uses.  He  was  only  glad 
that  the  others  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  was 
an  honest  man. 


A  Hero  Anyhow 

By  Virginia  Avis 

And  when  the  smoke  lifted,  there  right 
in  front  of  us  was  a  low  stone  wall  an’ 
the  enemy  shootin’  over  it.  Well,  sir,  we  just 
charged  right  over  that  wall,  yellin’  like  a  lot 
o’  Indians — I  tell  you,  that  was  fightin’ !” 

The  old  man’s  faded  blue  eyes  brightened 
as  he  stopped  to  watch  the  imaginary  battle. 
From  his  place  on  the  porch  step  the  boy 
looked  up  with  round,  solemn  eyes.  “W’as 
that  where  you  got  your  arm  shot  off,  Uncle 
Ben?”  he  asked  in  awed  tones,  touching  a 
reverent  finger  to  the  empty  sleeve. 

“Eh?”  The  old  man  came  back  to  the 
present  with  a  start.  He  looked  at  the  boy 
with  vague  distrustfulness,  and  then  passed 


his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  trying  to  re¬ 
member.  “Seems ’s  if  I  can’t  just  recollect 
’bout  that,  sonny,”  he  said. 

Strange  that  Uncle  Bennie  couldn’t  remem¬ 
ber  anything  so  important!  The  boy  wanted 
so  much  to  know  the  story  of  the  empty 
sleeve,  and  if  Decoration  Day  didn’t  bring 
it,  there  seemed  little  hope  that  any  time 
would.  He  sighed  and  scrambled  up. 

“Well,  I  must  be  going — it’s  time  to  form. 
Wh-y,  Uncle  Ben,  you’ll  be  in  the  same  pa¬ 
rade  with  me,  won’t  you?  I  never  thought — 
It’s  my  first  Decoration  Day  here,  you  know,” 
he  added  apologetically. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  “No, 

I  don’t  ever  march,”  he  said. 

“Why,  why  not?  You’re  an  ole  soljer — 
they  all  do.  You’ve  got  the  right  color  o’ 
clothes,  too,”  the  boy  argued. 

“They  never  asked  me,”  the  old  man  an¬ 
swered,  moving  uneasily,  as  if  the  subject 
troubled  him. 

Thp  boy  looked  at  him  a  moment,  some 
resolution  growing  in  his  eyes.  “Well,  I 
must  hurry,”  he  said  awkwardly,  and  was 
off  down  the  steps. 

Uncle  Ben  did  not  watch  him,  but  his  sister 
Sophie,  who  had  been  standing  behind  them 
in  the  doorway,  saw  the  little  figure  march 
straight  into  the  town  hall  across  the  square. 

A  group  of  schoolgirls  with  patriotic 
sashes  went  past  the  gate  and  called  to 
Uncle  Ben,  who  nodded  to  them  kindly. 
Presently  a  boy  called  in  good-natured  mock¬ 
ery:  “Coin’  to  march.  Uncle  Bennie?” 
Occasionally  a  badged  and  flustered  citizen 
hurried  across  the  square  and  disappeared 
in  the  town  hall.  And  from  far  down  the 
street  came  the  sound  of  military  music, 
growing  louder  every  moment.  The  old  man 
on  the  porch  drew  himself  up,  and  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  waiting.  He  watched  till 
behind  the  drum-major’s  lordly  figure  he 
caught  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
then  Uncle  Bennie  stood  erect,  and  gave  the 
flag  a  shaky  but  precise  salute. 

The  black  entrance  of  the  city  hall  sw’al- 
lowed  that  shining  column,  and  the  old  man 
sank  down  again.  Sophie,  still  watching, 
saw  a  small  figure  run  down  the  steps  and 
around  the  corner  to  where  the  ribbon¬ 
decked  front  of  the  school  parade  was  al¬ 
ready  marking  time;  saw  a  heavy  figure 
follow  and  come  hurrying  across  toward  the 
{Xjrch.  Part  way  over  it  began  gesticulating 
and  calling  to  Uncle  Bennie.  “Why,  what’s 
Seth  Brown  cornin’  over  here  for,  just  when 
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the  p’rade’s  ready  to  start?”  the  old  man 
said  wonderingly. 

“Hi,  Bennie,  get  your  hat.  You’re  goin’ 
to  march,”  the  heavy  Mercury  puffed,  and 
then,  reaching  the  gate,  he  paused  and  made 
ceremonious  announcement:  “Ben,  the  ole 
soljers  has  app’inted 
me  to  ask  you  to  honor 
us  by  marchin’  in  the 
|)’rade  to-day.  Will 
you  come?” 

Would  he  come! 

Trembling  with  eager¬ 
ness,  Uncle  Bennie 
rose  and  started  down 
the  steps.  “  Bring  my 
hat,  Sophie,”  he  called 
excitedly,  and  she  had 
fairly  to  run  after  him 
with  it. 

Those  who  watched 
the  parade  from  curbs 
and  windows  said  that 
no  child’s  face  was  so 
eager  as  Uncle  Ben¬ 
nie’s;  no  old  soldier’s 
tramp  so  firm  as  his. 

When  the  long,  warm, 
dusty  march  had  wilt¬ 
ed  flowers  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  made  the 
veterans’  steps  drag 
wearily,  old  Bennie’s 
“left — right,  left — right”  was  still  regular,  his 
head  still  erect.  No  straggling  off  into  the 
shade  for  him  when  the  cemetery  was  reached. 
He  sat  upright  through  the  long  speech,  and 
when  he  raised  his  voice  in  “America,”  it  was 
with  eyes  closed  and  head  thrown  back  in  a 
very  fervor  of  patriotism.  And  when  the  last 
grave  was  decorated,  the  last  salute  fired,  he 
still  kept  close  to  “the  boys,”  hopeful,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  a  return  parade. 

His  little  comrade  was  hanging  about, 
evidently  meaning  to  walk  home  with  him. 
But  Bennie  did  not  know  it.  Presently  two 
older  lx\vs  went  by.  “When’d  jew  get  to  be 
a  ole  soljer.  Uncle  Bennie?”  one  of  them 
jeered. 

Like  a  flash  Bennie’s  champion  turned 
with  doubled  fists,  but  the  boys  went  on, 
laughing.  Sophie,  who  had  been  near  by, 
came  up  and  spoke  to  her  brother’s  small  de¬ 
fender,  standing  there  with  eyes  still  flashing. 

“I  guess  Bennie’s  goin’  home  with  the 
others,”  she  said  pleasantly.  “He  don’t 
know  you  got  him  into  the  parade;  but  I 


guessed,  and  I  want  to  thank  you.”  She 
looked  closely  at  his  flushed  little  face,  and 
then,  hesitating,  asked:  “They  didn’t  tell  you 
anything  about  Bennie,  did  they — why  he 
hadn’t  marched  or  anything?” 

The  boy’s  face  clouded.  “They  laughed 
at  first,”  he  said,  “and 
then  one  of  ’em  start¬ 
ed  to  explain,  but  the 
others  wouldn’t  let 
him,  an’  then  they 
went  off  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  told  me 
they’d  see.” 

Sophie  nodded 
slowly.  “S’pose  you 
come  along  with  me,” 
she  suggested.  The 
boy  could  not  refuse, 
though  he  looked 
wistfully  after  Uncle 
Bennie’s  disappearing 
figure.  Sophie  was 
pleasant  to  him,  but 
Sophie  had  no  empty 
sleeve.  Resignedly,  he 
let  her  take  his  ^nd 
and  lead  him  away. 

“  Let’s  go  around 
among  the  graves  till 
the  crowd  gets  out,” 
she  said.  A  little  way 
along  she  stopped 
where  a  woman  was  bending  over  a  mound 
not  marked  with  the  flag.  “Sarah  Butter¬ 
field,”  Sophie  called,  “can’t  you  give  your 
flowers  to  the  soldiers  this  one  day?  I  don’t 
think  John  Butterfield  would  thank  you  to 
make  him  rob  the  country’s  heroes.” 

The  boy  had  never  heard  Sophie  so  stem. 
It  must  be  because  her  brother  was  a  soldier, 
he  thought.  Presently  she  drew  him  to  one 
side.  “Here’s  where  Bennie’s  mother — and 
mine — ^lies,”  she  said.  “See — Mary  Alice — 
wife  of  Alonzo  Perkins — i8oi — 1864 ” 

“Why,”  the  boy  said,  interested,  “that 
was  in  war-times,  wasn’t  it?” 

Sophie  did  not  look  at  him.  “Yes,”  she 
answered. 

“Oh — ”  he  looked  at  the  stone  again. 
“December,  1864 — why,  then.  Uncle  Bennie 
must  ’a’  been  away — t^t  was  too  bad.” 

“  Bennie  was  home,”  Sophie  said.  “That’s 
what  I  want  to  tell  you  before  any  one  else 
does.  Come  now — they’re  ’most  all  out,  and 
we’ll  have  the  road  to  ourselves.  ...  It 
was  this  way:  When  the  war  broke  out,  our 
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father — Bennie’s  and  mine — had  just  died, 
and  we  were  poor  as  Job’s  turkey.  Mother 
was  all  broken  down  and  hardly  able  to  earn 
anything,  though  she  would  sew  as  long’s  she 
could;  my  sister  Elvie  was  just  a  little  child, 
and  I  was  only  a  frail,  ailing  young  girl  and 
couldn’t  do  much.  Well,  when  the  call 
come,  we  could  see  Bennie  was  just  crazy 
to  go — and  it  wasn’t  because  he  was  any 
fonder  of  a  gun  than  other  boys,  either — 
Bennie  was  always  one  to  be  gentle.  But  it 
just  seemed  as  if  he  couldn’t  stand  it  not  to 
do  something  for  his  country.  He  didn’t 
say  anything  much,  and  I  didn’t  realize  then, 
but  mother  saw  some  of  it.  He  wouldn’t  ad¬ 
mit  anything,  though — when  any  one  asked 
him  if  he  was  going,  he’d  just  say,  ‘  Oh,  I 
guess  not  yet.’  But  he  wasn’t  himself — he’d 
sit  around  kind  of  solemn,  and  he  wouldn’t  go 
to  see  any  of  his  friends,  and  kept  away  from 
all  the  public  meetings.  An’  another  thing 
— Bennie  was  waitin’  on  a  girl  then — they 
wasn’t  exactly  pledged,  but  I  s’pose  they 
would  ’a’  been.  But  the  girl  felt  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  Bennie,  too.  I  think  she  must  ’a’ 
known  why  he  didn’t  go — most  likely  he  did 
tell  her.  But — well, 
a  soldier’s  uniform 
means  a  lot  to  a 
woman,  and  this  one 
— no,  I  won’t  say 
anything  against 
her,  for  she’s  dead 
and  gone  these 
many  years,  but 
anyway  she  threw 
Bennie  over  for  one 
of  the  boys  that 
marched  away. 

“Then  come 
drafting.  And  Ben¬ 
nie  began  to  bright¬ 
en  up.  I  believe  in 
spite  of  not  wantin’ 
to  leave  us,  he 
hoped  they’d  make 
him  go,  thinkin’ 
perhaps  some  o’  the 
neighbors  would 
look  out  for  us.  But 
they  didn’t  draft  him — they  found  out  how  all 
was  with  us.  The  night  after  he’d  heard  they 
wouldn’t  make  him  go,  I  guess  Bennie  got 
desp’rate.  The  little  boys  around  town  had 
got  to  naggin’  him,  askin’  why  he  didn’t  go 
I  ight  when  all  his  cronies  had  gone,  and  maybe 
'ley’d  been  worse  that  day.  Anyway,  along 


in  the  night  I  heard  something  stirring  in  his 
room,  right  next  to  w'here  Elvie  and  I  slept. 

I  lay  awake  and  listened.  Pretty  soon  his 
door-knob  was  turned  very  soft  and  he  went 
slippin’  down  the  stairs.  I  slipped  after  him. 
Down  at  the  bottom  o’  the  steps  I  stopped 
an’  peeked  out  the  crack  into  the  kitchen. 
There  was  Bennie  at  the  outside  door,  all 
dressed  and  with  a  bundle  on  his  back.  He 
fumbled  at  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  It 
was  moonlight.  I  can  remember  just  how 
he  looked  standin’  there  lookin’  out,  though 
I  couldn’t  see  his  face.  He  stood  a  long  time 
an’  then  he  giv’  a  big  sigh — an’  shut  the  door, 
with  him  on  the  inside.” 

The  woman  paused,  intent  on  her  brother’s 
tragedy,  and  quite  forgetful  of  the  child. 

“Didn’t  he  go?”  the  boy  asked  at  last, 
when  he  could  stand  the  silence  no  longer. 

Sophie  came  back  to  him.  “No,  he  didn’t 
go,  then — nor  ever.” 

The  boy  gasped,  and  was  silent,  stumping 
along  with  head  down.  Then  with  a  flash 
of  inspiration,  “How’d  his  arm  get  shot  off, 
then?”  he  asked  skeptically. 

.  Sophie  looked  down  at  him  kindly,  and 
spoke  with  great 
gentleness.  “I’m 
coming  to  that.  You 
see,  Bennie  got  after 
a  while  so  he’d  read 
everything  about 
the  war  —  he’d  sit 
and  read  and  read 
the  papers  as  if  he 
was  learning  them 
all  by  heart.  And 
when  the  boys  be¬ 
gun  to  come  back 
wounded,  he’d  go 
an’  help  take  care 
of  them.  And 
they’d  tell  an’  tell 
about  this  battle  an’ 
that,  and  Bennie ’d 
listen  an’  then  come 
home  an’  tell  us. 
And  sometimes  I’d 
notice  he’d  leave 
out  the  name  of  the 
man  that  told  him  and  he’d  kind  o’  tell  things 
as  if  he’d  been  there — maybe  he’d  even  say 
‘we.’  You  see  his  mind  just  went  on  that 
all  the  time.  And  then  he  got  hurt  in  the  saw¬ 
mill — his  arm  was  cut  off - ” 

“Wasn’t  it  shot  off  at  all?”  the  boy  de¬ 
manded. 
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Sophie  could  only  shake  her  head. 

“But  he  said  it  was - ” 

It  was  even  harder  than  Sophie  had  imag¬ 
ined.  “That’s  what  I’m  tryin’  to  explain,” 
she  said,  “that  he  doesn’t  know  it  isn’t  so. 
He  was  terribly  sick  for  a  long  time  when 
he  was  hurt,  and  out  of  his  headland  he 
talked  and  talked  about  lighting.  And  when 
he  got  better — he’s  never  been  quite  the  same 
— it  was  always  ‘  we.’  But  he  don’t  mean  to 
say  what  isn’t  true — do  you  understand  that  ?  ” 
She  looked  anxiously  at  the  drooping  head. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  the  boy  said  lifelessly. 
“And  don’t  you  see  how  he  was  a  hero, 
anyhow,”  she  pleaded,  “even  if  he  didn’t 
fight  with  a  gun?  Oh,  my  boy,  just  think 
how  brave  he  was  to  stay  home  for  us  when 


he  wanted  to  go  so  bad  I  Never  complained, 
either,  when  he  lost  his  girl  and  was  called  a 
coward  and  made  fun  of — and  oh,  how  he 
did  want  to  go!  I  can’t  make  anybody  know 
how  much  he  wanted  to  go.  DonU  you  see 
that  he’s  a  hero,  anyhow?” 

There  was  pathetic  appeal  in  Sophie’s  eyes 
as  she  waited  the  child’s  verdict. 

At  ten  it  is  not  easy  to  substitute  a  passive 
hero  for  one  who  has  carried  the  flag  over 
the  enemy’s  ramparts.  But  Harold  made  a 
brave  effort.  “Yes’m,  I  do,”  he  said,  and 
looked  up  at  her,  smiling  a  little  deprecatory 
smile.  “  You  see,  I — I  just  thought  he’d  had 
his  arm  shot  off.  Tell  him” — they  were  near 
home  now — “tell  him  I’ll — I’ll  come — to¬ 
morrow.” 


On  Being  Waked  by  a  Factory  Girl»  Singing 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 

YOU  wake  me  with  your  shrill  soprano. 

Sloe-eyed  Yiddish  maid. 

Singing  as  you  hem  a  coat  sleeve 
Or  turn  a  strip  of  braid; 

I  lie  in  bed  and  curse  your  tumult 
That  spoiled  my  morning  rest. 

And  wonder  who  on  earth  concocted 
That  early-rising  jest; 

He  may  get  up  what  time  it  please  him — 

For  that,  and  so  may  you — 

But  by  what  right  do  you  compel  me 
To  lose  my  best  sleep,  too? 

Confound  you,  it’s  a  beastly  outrage.  .  .  . 

But  what  is  that  you  sing — 

A  queer,  outlandish,  Slavic  folk-song, 

A  plaintive,  minor  thing? 

Perhaps  they  sang  it  in  the  steerage 
To  soothe  your  eyelids  down. 

Perhaps  for  you  it  means  the  homeland 
In  this  great,  homeless  town! 

My  broken  dreams  were  of  a  homeland 
Afar  from  these  drab  walls. 

Where  woodlands  spread,  and  on  the  grasses 
At  night  the  sweet  dew  falls: 

My  fellow  in  the  prison  city, 

I  rise  to  face  the  day, 

And  humbly  send  my  prayer  for  pardon 
Across  the  area- way  I 


A  Row  of  BooRs 


By  JOHAN  BARRETT 


The  Japanese  have  a  legend  of  a  party  of  expressed  a  mood.  Miss  Rickert  is  a  writer  with 
blind  men  who,  having  chanc^  upon  an  elephant,  a  temperament.  She  responds  strongly  to  vary- 

attempted  to  find  out  what  it  was.  One  of  them  ing  aspects  of  nature  and  of  human  nature;  at- 

examined  its  left  hind  leg.  Another  was  picked  tunes  herself,  as  it  were,  to  their  vibrations,  and 
up  by  its  tnmk.  A  third  secured  a  ladder  and  so  reproduces  them  modulated  by  her  own  timbre, 

grasped  its  right  ear.  Afterward  they  compared  Two  years  ago  she  published  a  story  called  “The 

notes;  but  not  only  could  they  never  agree  as  to  Reaper”  in  which,  with  rare  technique  and  a 

the  nature  of  the  beast,  but  each  to  his  dying  day  sensitive  rendering  of  delicate  values,  she  mir- 

maintained  that  the  others  were  liars.  Science  rored  the  somber  tones  of  life  on  the  bleak  slopes 

and  Religion  have  long  been  engaged  in  a  similar  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  the  present  work  she 
argument.  Are  there  not  many  readers  of  evokes  for  us,  gaily  and  laughingly,  yet  with  a 
Everybody’s  who,  confronted  with  the  duty  of  feeling  that  goes  beneath  the  surface  glamour,  the 
grounding  their  children  in  religious  truths,  are  self-conhding  and  irresponsible  Gascon  spirit  of 
at  a  loss  how,  in  so  doing,  to  guard  them  reason-  sun-flecked  Provence.  The  Hawk  is  a  gay  young 

ably  against  future  disillusionment?  If  so.  Sir  braggart  who  starts  out  from  Avignon,  confidence 

Oliver  Lodge,  who  is  a  scientist  of  wide  repute  in  his  heart  and  his  fortune  on  his  back,  to  see  life 

and  also  a  man  of  genuine  religious  understand-  and  to  conquer  the  world.  How  faf  he  accomp- 

ing,  has  published  a  catechism  of  twenty  ques-  lishes  these  purposes  he  who  reads  will  know.  It 

tions  and  answers  that  will  be  of  invaluable  is  quite  beside  the  mark  to  outline  the  tale.  It  is 

help  to  them.  It  is  called  “The  Substance  of  the  author’s  absorption  in  the  spirit  of  it  that 
Faith,  Allied  with  Science”  (Harper),  and  it  is  counts;  an  absorption  that  leads  us,  willingly,  far 
the  only  one  of  the  many  attempt  at  so-called  from  the  familiar  paths  of  conventional  Action, 

“reconciliation”  that  I  have  read  which  is  worth  to  show  us  one  temperament  interpreted  by 

the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  This  is  because,  another, 
instead  of  trying  to  “reconcile”  irreconcilable  ^ 

inferences,  it  aims  at  stating  simply  and  con¬ 
cisely  the  points  of  possible  agreement.  The 

task  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  because  there  is  I"  speaking  of  Myra  KeUy’s  novel,  “The  Isle 
nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult  of  achievement  as  of  Dreams”  (ApjJeton),  it  behooves  us  to  re- 

simjJicity,  and  nothing  simpler  than  truth.  The  member  that  the  second  work  of  a  new  writer  is 

result,  however,  is  a  statement  which  is  enough  hf^e  a  baby’s  second  summer.  It  marks  a  period 

for  any  child  to  believe  and  to  which  only  a  very  of  readjustment.  The  impulses  that  determined 

narrow  dogmatist  or  a  very  hair-splitting  scientist  tf'o  writing  have  been  exhausted.  Hence- 

will  take  exception.  forth  it  is  grow  teeth  or  die,  and  the  crisis  be- 

speaks  our  patience.  “Little  Citizens,”  Myra 
“  Kelly’s  pictures  of  child  life  on  the  East  Side  in 

New  York,  was  a  charming  example  of  spon- 
Miss  Edith  Rickert’s  novel,  “The  Golden  taneous  expression.  The  author,  then  a  teacher 

Hawk”  (Baker  &  Taylor),  is  one  of  those  in-  in  the  public  schools,  had  met  and  known  and 

frequent  and  correspondingly  welcome  tales  in  loved  these  youngsters  and  wrote  of  them  with  a 

which  the  author  has  not  only  told  a  story,  but  sympathy,  humor,  and  understanding  that  won 
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instant  recognition.  Very  naturally  she  has 
determined  to  try  her  hand  at  fiction  and,  also 
very  naturally,  her  story  shows  inexperience.  It 
is  a  love  story  with  a  young  artist  for  a  heroine, 
an  art  collector  for  Prince  Charming,  a  plot  over- 
sentimental  in  its  naivete,  and  character  con¬ 
trasts  rather  crudely  emphasized.  If  one  is  under 
twenty,  one  may  read  it  with  enjoyment.  If  not, 
one  had  better  await  the  author’s  next  book. 

For  purposes  of  criticism  one  may  change  a 
trite  old  saying  into  “Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction 
can  afford  to  be.”  Strange  coincidences  and 
other  freaks  of  Fate  may  be  carried  off  by  a  good 
story  with  live  people  in  it;  but  they  seldom,  of 
themselves,  make  a  good  story;  and  they  never 
make  one  because  they  are  “really  true”  or 
“perfectly  possible.”  Aquila  KempsteFs  novel, 
“Salvage”  (Appleton),  is  a  story  of  crime  and 
reform  and  retribution,  which  is  rather  well 
written  and  introduces  some  pleasant  and  quite 
knowable  people.  But  it  never  lets  us  really 
enjoy  them  because  it  keeps  constantly  bringing 
our  attention  back  to  the  plot  and  forcing  us,  in¬ 
stead,  say,  of  once  for  all  accepting  an  impossi¬ 
bility  and  being  done  with  it,  to  justify  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  improbable  events  on  the  mere  score  of 
their  actual  possibility.  Gelett  Burgess’s  new 
story  of  “The  White  Cat”  (Bobbs-Merrill),  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  good  example  of  how  the 
dramatic  and  fictional  elements  of  an  exotic  but 
remotely  possible  situation  may  be  utilized.  The 
tale  is  ba^d  on  a  case  of  “double  personality”  in 
a  beautiful  girl,  and  parallels  the  fmry-tale  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  a  clever  adaptation 
to  the  story-teller’s  own  ends  of  the  sensational 
guesses  of  modem  science,  and,  although  it  ends  in 
a  furor  of  fuss  and  firearms,  it  makes  a  decidedly 
entertaining  yam. 

Some  five  years  ago  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers” 
(Putnam),  which  for  compactness,  convenience, 
and  reliability  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unsurpassed. 
It  contains  some  three  hundred  illustrations, 
twenty-four  of  them  in  color,  and  all  of  them  good 
likenesses.  It  can  be  slipped  into  a  coat  pocket, 
and  I  have  carried  and  used  my  copy  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  have  never  stumped  it 
but  once.  I  mention  it  because  another  bewk — 
also  about  out-of-doors,  pocket  size,  and  un¬ 
surpassed  of  its  kind,  reminded  me  of  it.  This 
other  book  is  a  new  one,  written  by  Horace 
Kephart,  and  is  called  “The  Book  of  Camping 
and  Wo^craft  ”  (Outing).  It  is  crammed  full 
of  good  ideas,  good  talk,  and  good  information. 
Of  course  the  art  of  getting  along  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  is  not  to  be  learnt  in  the  study.  Yet  woods- 
manship  is  an  acquirement  whose  devotees  never 
tire  of  comparing  notes,  and  Mr.  Kephart’s  vol¬ 


ume  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive.  It  will 
prove  a  handy  reference  book,  and  good  company 
to  boot,  to  any  occasional  dweller  in  tents,  be  he 
old  stager  or  new. 

Some  critical  observer  of  the  output  of  the 
human  imagination  has  claimed  that  there  are, 
really,  but  seven  stories  in  existence,  and,  that 
all  known  tales  are  variations  or  combinations 
of  these  prismatic  elements.  Whether  the  com¬ 
putation  be  accurate  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  chief  task  of  ciurent  fiction  is  to  dress  old 
themes  in  new  clothes;  and  this  is  exactly  what 
John  Corbin  has  done  in  “The  Cave  Man”  (Ap¬ 
pleton).  Mr.  Corbin’s  novel  is  a  variation  of  basic 
story  number  one,  that  of  the  hero  whose  heart  is 
true  to  Poll  for  a  humanly  improbable  period,  in 
the  face  of  humanly  irresistible  discouragement, 
and  who  is  finally  rewarded  by  defeating  and  dis¬ 
crediting  his  treacherous  rival,  the  villain.  But 
this  outline  of  the  tale  is  only  what,  in  scientific 
jargon,  is  called  “the  final  analysis.”  On  its 
face  the  story  is  about  Wall  Street,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  and  the  formation  of  Trusts,  and  the 
manipulation  of  “comers.”  Only,  instead  of 
dealing  with  these  matters  as  Mr.  I^wson  or  Mr. 
Leftvre  has  dealt  with  them,  Mr.  Corbin  treats 
them  as  mere  accessories  of  romance.  He  has, 
as  it  were,  cut  out  from  the  realistic  cloth  of  the 
day,  a  1907  spring  suit  for  an  old  friend. 

Hutchins  Hapgood,  in  “The  Spirit  of  Labor” 
(Duffield),  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  life  of  a 
laboring  man  now  prominent  in  union  and 
radical  circles  in  Chicago.  The  man  is  one 
whom  Mr.  Hapgood  considers  an  approximate 
incarnation  of  the  type,  and  one  whom  he  met 
constantly  and  intimately  for  some  months.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  in  1904  Joseph  R.  Buchanan 
published  his  ov/n  experiences  imder  the  title  of 
“The  Story  of  a  Labor  Agitator.”  That  book 
was  extremely  interesting  and  had  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  straight  story.  I. believe  that  it  was, 
if  anything,  more  straightforward  than  most 
autobiographies.  I  remember,  however,  that 
after  I  had  read  the  book  I  met  Buchanan  and 
talked  with  him,  and  my  judgment  of  the  man 
added  to  my  understanding  of  his  story.  Now 
it  is  just  tl^  combination  that  we  get  in  Mr. 
Hapgood’s  “The  Sjarit  of  Labor.”  We  have 
Anton’s  (the  laboring  man’s)  own  story,  and 
Hapgood’s  judgment  and  comments  on  it  and  on 
him.  And  Mr.  Hapgood  is  admirably  fitted  to 
act  in  this  capacity  of  interpreter.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  human  equation.  He  likes  to  find 
the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view,  and  when  he 
finds  it  he  likes  to  get  into  it  and  take  a  look 
around.  Finally,  he  knows  his  own  mind  and 
says  what  he  thinks  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  straight  to  the  point. 
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Everywhere  you  go  this  spring,  every  one  you 
meet  is  complaining  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Chiffon  is  up.  Lobsters  are 
up.  Even  Camembert  cheese  b  up.  No  one 
seems  to  have  noticed,  however,  the  one  exception 
to  the  movement.  The  price  of  fiction  is  un¬ 
changed.  And  not  only  that.  We  are  getting 
four  and  five  and  six  hundred  pages  at  the  price 
of  three  hundred.  The  dark-haii^  adventuress, 
the  amateur  detective,  the  autobiographical  hero, 
are  all  doing  more  stunts  and  working  longer 
hours  for  the  same  stipend.  Yet  no  one  seems 
grateful.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  little  booklet  of  forty  pages  and  a  scant 
quarter  inch  in  thickness  is  almut  the  best  value 
among  the  new  offerings.  This  little  booklet  is 
Miss  Ida  Tarbell’s  “He  Knew  Lincoln”  (Mc¬ 
Clure,  Phillips).  It  contains  nothing  but  a  short 
interview  with  an  old  shopkeeper  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  It  is  full  of  sentiment — think  of  Miss 
Tarbell  writing  forty  pages  of  sentiment!  But  it 
brings  home  to  you,  as  no  four  hundred  pages  have 
ever  done,  the  personality  of  the  biggest  of  Ameri¬ 
cans — or  of  modems.  It  grips  you  in  a  way  that 
is  always  disconcerting  to  the  An^o-Saxon.  But 
if,  a  week  or  two  later,  you  begin  to  distrust  the 
quality  of  its  emotional  appeal  and  reread  it,  it 
grips  you  harder. 

Occasionally  it  is  possible  for  one  who  is  given 
to  literary  botanizing,  and  who  consequently  pokes 
around  a  bit  in  the  woods-roads  and  thickets  of 
current  publications,  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  a  find  that  they  would  be  unlikely 
to  see  from  the  highway.  Who,  for  instance, 
while  rushing  along  at  forty  miles  an  hour  in  a 
six-cylinder  novel  of  “intrigue  and  adventure,” 
would  notice  a  brace  of  stories  translated  from 
the  Hindu,  or  stop  to  read  them  if  he  did?  Yet 
the  two  Indian  legends  that  F.  W.  Bain  has 
done  into  exquisite  English  in  “A  Draught  of  the 
Blue”  (Putnam),  are  not  only  very  beautiful 
stories  in  themselves,  with  the  aromatic  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  East  about  them,  but  they  speak  to  us 
in  a  voice  whose  tones  most  of  us  once  loved  but 
have  forgotten.  Our  own  fiction  is,  for  the  most 
part,  so  terribly  sophisticated!  It  has  lost  its 
illusions.  It  has  outgrown,  utterly,  the  knack  of 
occupying,  on  occasion,  the  fairy-tale  point  of 
\iew,  the  ability  to  believe — not  to  make-believe — 
in  abstract  passions:  in  love  and  hate,  and  grief 


and  despair.  And  so  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
and  tonic,  a  drink  of  cool  water  on  a  dusty  noon, 
to  find  some  writer,  even  if  it  be  a  forgotten 
Hindu,  who  speaks  to  us  with  the  wisdom  of 
years  joined  to  the  faith  of  youth. 

A* 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  Truce  in  the  East  and  its  Aftermath” 
— (Macmillan).  An  interesting,  although  some¬ 
what  rambling,  discussion  of  the  political  and 
economic  results  of  the  Russian- J  apanese  war, 
together  with  descriptions  of  Korea  and  parts  of 
China,  by  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale. 

“A  Break  in  Training” — (Outing).  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  very  good  stories  of  college  athletics,  by 
Arthur  Ruhl. 

“The  Psychic  Riddle” — (Funk  &  Wagnalls). 
A  new  volume  by  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk,  containing 
his  personal  experiences  in  the  investigation  of 
spiritualistic  manifestations. 

“Madame  deTreymes” — (Scribner).  A  novel¬ 
ette  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  giving  the  history 
of  an  international  episode.  Like  most  of  the 
author’s  short  stories,  this  one  has  both  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  the  hardness  of  etched  metal. 

“New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca” — (Houghton, 
Mifflin).  A  series  of  second  bites  at  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin’s  best  cherry — the  heroine  of  “  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm.” 

“The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life” — (A.  S. 
Barnes).  Translated  from  the  French  of  Felix 
le  Dantec.  An  explanation  of  the  methods,  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  deductions  of  modem  biology.  A 
valuable  little  book. 

“The  Stoiy  of  the  Outlaw” — (Outing).  “Bad 
men’s  biographies”  by  Emerson  Hough.  .About 
the  poorest  of  this  writer’s  historical  compilations. 

“Phantom  Wires” — (Little,  Brown).  A  well 
told  and  rapidly  moving  story  by  Arthur  Stringer, 
giving  some  further  adventures  of  the  couple  who 
figured  in  “The  Wire  Tappers.” 


Under  the  Spreading 
Chestnut  Tree 


Ed/tos  ’!  Notf.. — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  preeious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  read¬ 
ers  ean  assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  auy  aneedotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  IVe  shall  gladly  pay 
for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree." 


X. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Twitchell,  at  the  educational 
conferences  at  Lexington,  began  one  of  his  little 
speeches  with,  “Gentlemen  and  ladies.”  He 
hastily  correct^  himself  and  passed  the  incident 
off  with  the  following  anecdote: 

A  teacher  asked  her  class  if  the  sentence, 
“The  horse  and  the  cow  is  in  the  lot,”  were 
correct.  Most  of  the  class  thought  it  all  ri^t  as 
it  stood,  but  one  little  boy  found  fault. 

“Now,  children,”  said  the  teacher,  “listen  to 
Tommy.  Why  is  it  wrong.  Tommy,  to  say 
‘The  horse  and  the  cow  is  in  the  lot’?” 

“  Please,  ma’am,  the  lady  should  be  mentioned 
first.” 


Two  smart  young  Londoners  once  accosted  a 
respectable-looking  shepherd  in  Argyll  with: 

“You  have  a  very  fine  view  here — you  can  see 
a  great  way.” 

“Yu  ay,  yu  ay,  a  ferry  great  way.” 

“Ah!  You  can  see  America  from  here,  I 
presume?” 

“Farrar  than  that.” 

“Farther  than  that?” 

“You  jist  wait  tul  the  mists  gang  awa’  and 
you’ll  see  the  moon.” 


\ 


The  storekeeper  at  Yount,  Idaho,  tells  the 
following  tale  of  Ole  Olson,  who  later  became 
the  little  town’s  mayor. 

“One  night,  just  before  closin’  up  time.  Ole, 


hatless,  coatless,  and  breathless,  come  rushin’  into 
the  store,  an’  droppin’  on  his  knees  yelled,  ‘Yon, 
Yon,  hide  me,  hide  me!  Ye  sheriffs  after  me!’ 

“‘I’ve  no  place  to  hide  you  here.  Ole,’  said  I. 

“‘You  moost,  you  moostl’  screamed  Ole. 

“‘Crawl  into  that  gunny-sack  then,’  said  I. 

“He’d  no  more’n  gotten  hid  when  in  runs  the 
sheriff. 

“‘Seen  Ole?’  said  he. 

“‘Don’t  see  him  here,’  said  I,  without  lyin’. 

“Then  the  sheriff  went  a-nosin’  round  an’ 
pretty  soon  he  spotted  the  gunny-sack  over  in 
the  comer. 

‘“What’s  in  here?’  said  he. 

“‘Oh,  just  some  old  harness  and  sleigh-bells,’ 
said  I. 

“With  that  he  gives  it  an  awful  boot. 

“‘Yingle,  yingle,  yingle!’  moaned  Ole. 


Miss  Sallie  Miller,  the  acknowledged  belle  of 
the  town,  had  fewer  beaux  than  were  her  due. 
This  was  owing  to  her  father’s  peculiar  aversion 
to  all  pimg  men  who  called  on  his  daughter. 
He  had  a  disconcerting  way  of  taking  possession 
of  the  porch  and  snubbing  her  callers  while  they 
were  waiting  for  her  to  come  down. 

One  evening  Mr.  Newton  Brown,  a  bashful 
young  swain,  came  a  trifle  too  early  for  Miss 
Sallie.  Mr.  Miller  and  Newton’s  father  were 
close  friends,  but  the  boy  had  grown  so  rapidly 
that  the  old  gentleman  did  not  recognize  little 
Newt  Brown  in  this  tall,  gawky  youth. 
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“It  looks  as  if  it  might  rain,”  the  young  fellow 
ventured  timidly. 

“  ’Tain’t  a-goin’  to  rain,”  was  the  gruff  re¬ 
sponse. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  sat  in 
silence.  Finally  the  old  man’s  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  him. 

“Who  are  you,  anyway?”  he  growled. 

“Newton  Brown,  sir.” 

“What!  Not  old  Jake  Brown’s  son?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Miller  more  kindly, 
“it  may  rain.  It  may  rain.” 

“Two  Mormon  boys  went  to  school  for  the 
first  time  out  in  Utah,”  relates  Congressman  J. 
Adam  Bede,  “and  the  teacher  asked  them  their 
names. 

“‘John  and  William  Smith,’  the  boys  replied. 

“‘Ah,  then  you  are  brothers!  How  old  are 
you?’ 

“‘Each  ten  years  old,  ma’am.’ 

“‘Indeed!  Then  you  are  twins?’ 

“‘Please,  ma’am,’  replied  one  of  the  boys, 
‘only  on  our  father’s  side.’” 

Not  long  ago  a  city  editor  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
was  told  over  the  telephone  that  a  prominent 
citizen  had  just  died  suddenly.  He  called  a 
reporter  and  told  him  to  rush  out  and  get  the 
“story.”  Twenty  minutes  later  the  reporter 
returned,  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  began  to 
rattle  off  copy  on  his  typewriter. 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  asked  the  city  editor. 

“Oh,  nothing  much,”  replied  the  reporter, 
without  looking  up.  “He  was  walking  along 
the  street  when  he  suddenly  clasped  his  hands  to 
his  heart  and  said,  ‘I’m  going  to  die!’  Then 
he  leaned  up  against  a  fence  and  made  good.” 

% 

~  A  negro  exhorter  shouted  to  his  audience, 
“Come  up  an’  jine  de  army  ob  de  Lord!” 

“I’se  done  jined,”  replied  one  woman. 

“Whar’d  yo’  jine?”  asked  the  exhorter. 

“In  de  Baptis’  Church.” 

“Why,  chile,”  said  the  exhorter,  “yo’  aint  in 
de  army  ob  de  Lord;  yo’s  in  de  navy.” 

f  • 

The  fact  that  his  two  pet  bantam  hens  laid 
very  small  eggs  tmubled  little  Johnny.  At  last 
he  was  seized  with  an  inspiration.  Johnny’s 
father,  upon  going  to  the  fowl-run  one  morning, 
was  siuprised  at  seeing  an  ostrich  egg  tied  to 


one  of  the  beams,  with  this  injunction  chalked 
above  it: 

“  Keep  your  eye  on  this  and  do  your  best.” 

One  Eastern  railroad  has  a  regular  form  for 
reporting  aeddents  to  animals  on  its  right  of 
way.  Recently  a  track  foreman  had  the  killing 
of  a  cow  to  report.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
“Disposition  of  carcass?”  he  wrote:  “Kind  and 
gentle.” 


“Which  is  correct,”  asked  a  summer  boarder 
who  wished  to  air  his  knowledge,  “to-speak  of  a 
sitting  hen  or  a  setting  hen?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  farmer’s  wife, 
“and  what’s  more  I  don’t  care.  But  there’s  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  know:  when  a  hen  cackles, 
has  she  been  laying,  or  is  she  lying?  ” 

“Jones  was  once  very  ill,”  relates  the  late 
Ambrose  Thomas,  “and  his  regular  physidan 
being  out  of  town,  the  family  called  in  another 
doctor. 

“But  the  family  physician  unexpectedly  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  and  the  other  doctor  reached 
Jones’s  bedside  together.  They  found  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  high  fever.  Each  put  his  hand  under 
the  bedclothes  to  feel  the  sick  man’s  pulse,  and 
each  accidentally  got  hold  of  the  other’s  hand. 

“  ‘Typhoid,’  said  the  first  physician. 

“  ‘Nothing  of  the  sort,’  said  the  other.  ‘He’s 
only  drunk.’  ” 

» 

^  A  middle-aged  farmer  accosted  a  serious-faced 
youth  outside  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York  the  other  day. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  plucking  his  sleeve, 
“I  wanter  go  to  Central  Park.” 

The  youth  seemed  lost  in  consideration  for  a 
moment. 

“Well,”  he  said  finally,  “you  may  just  this 
once.  But  I  don’t  want  you  ever,  ever  to  ask  me 
again.” 


Something  at  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  dinner  re¬ 
cently  reminded  George  Mailon,  of  the  Sun,  of  an 
old  man  up  in  Malone,  New  York,  called  Uncle 
Ike.  He  was  so  famed  for  his  wisdom  that  when¬ 
ever  anything  extraordinary  happened,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  always  asked:  “What  does  Uncle  Ike  say?” 

Once  a  man  became  ill  there  and  had  to  go 
West.  Word  came  back  to  Malone  about  the 
end  of  the  winter  that  he  had  reached  the  point 
of  death.  Everybody  naturally  asked:  “What 
does  Uncle  Ike  say?” 

“He’ll  live  till  June,”  said  Uncle  Ike  promptly. 
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“Why  do  you  think  so?”  asked  Malone 
breathlessly. 

“Well,”  answered  Uncle  Ike  sagely,  “he 
always  has.” 

A* 

A  bespectacled  teacher  boarded  a  car  one  after¬ 
noon  with  a  kindergarten  class  that  she  was 
taking  for  an  outing.  When  they  were  all 
settled  she  bowed  effusively  to  a  gentleman 
sitting  directly  opposite,  but  almost  immediately 
discovered  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  and  that 
he  was  an  entire  stranger.  Greatly  embarrassed, 
she  leaned  over  and  apologized,  saying:  “I 
beg  your  pardon — I  mistook  you  for  the  father 
of  two  of  my  little  girls.” 

A* 

The  poultry  editor  of  the  Buckeye  County 
Gazette  received  this  letter  from  a  poetical  summer 
cottager: 

Dear  Editor:  What  shall  I  do?  Each  mom 
when  I  visit  my  hen-house  I  find  two  or  three 
fowls  on  their  backs,  their  feet  sticking  straight  up 
and  their  souls  wandering  through  fields  Elysian. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Yours  in  trouble. 


The  prosaic  editor  replied  by  return  mail: 

Dear  Friend:  The  principal  trouble  with 
your  hens  seems  to  be  that  they  are  dead.  There 
isn’t  much  that  you  can  do,  as  they  will  probably 
be  that  way  for  some  time. 

Yrs  resptfly. 

The  Editor. 

A* 

While  waiting  for  the  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting  a  pale  little  man  in  the  audience  seemed 
very  nervous.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
from  time  to  time  and  squirmed  and  shifted  about 
in  his  seat.  At  last,  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
he  arose  and  demanded,  in  a  high,  penetrating 
voice,  “Is  there  a  Christian  Scientist  in  this  room  ?” 

A  woman  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall  got  up 
and  said,  “I  am  a  Christian  Scientist.” 

“Well,  then,  madam,”  requested  the  little 
man,  “would  you  mind  chan^ng  seats  with  me? 
I’m  sitting  in  a  draft.” 


In  a  New  York  street-car  recently  a  young 
man  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  by  suddenly  leaping  from  his  seat  and 
picking  up  something  from  between  the  slats  of 
the  floor.  For  a  moment  he  examined  his  find. 
Then  he  asked,  “Did  anybody  lose  a  five-dollar 
gold  jaece?” 

A  ministerial-looking  man  got  up  from  his 
seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  car  and  started  toward 
the  young  man  with  outstretched  hand. 


“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  dropped  a  five-doUar  gold 
piece  when  I  got  on,  but  owing  to  the  cru^  I 
couldn’t  find  it.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  young  man  gleefully. 
“Here’s  a  nickel  toward  it.” 

“A  sense  of  humor  is  a  help  and  a  blessing 
through  life,”  says  Rear-Admiral  Buhler.  “But 
even  a  sense  of  humor  may  exist  in  excess.  I 
have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  British  soldier  who 
was  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  During  the  flog¬ 
ging  he  laughed  continually.  The  harder  the 
lash  was  laid  on,  the  harder  the  soldier  laughed. 

“‘Wot’s  so  funny  about  bein’  flogged?’  de¬ 
manded  the  sergeant. 

“‘VVTiy,’  the  soldier  chuckled,  ‘I’m  the  wrong 
man.’” 

O.  Henry,  the  author,  vouches  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

.\n  effeminate  young  man  daintily  placed  two 
cents  on  a  drug-store  counter  and  asked  the  clerk 
for  a  stamp.  The  clerk  tore  one  off  and  slid  it 
over  to  him.  The  young  man  drew  an  envelope 
from  his  pocket. 

“Would  you  mind  licking  it  for  me  and  pla¬ 
cing  it  on  here?”  he  lisped. 

“Sure,”  said  the  clerk,  as  he  started  to  stamp 
the  letter. 

“Oh,  stay!”  cautioned  the  young  man  in 
great  alarm.  “Not  that  way,  I  beg  of  you. 
Kindly  place  the  stamp  with  the  top  toward  the 
outer  edge  of  the  envelope.” 

“Sure,”  said  the  obliging  clerk.  “But  what 
in  thunder’s  that  for?” 

“Why,  you  see,”  confided  the  youth  blush- 
ingly,  “I’m  a  student  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Cor¬ 
respondence  School  and  that’s  our  college  yell.” 

“Queer,  isn’t  it?” 

“What’s  queer?” 

“WTiy,  the  night  falls - ” 

“Yes.” 

“ — ^but  it  doesn’t  break.” 

“No.” 

“And  the  day  breaks - ” 

“Yes.” 

“ — but  it  doesn’t  fall.”  And  he  was  gone. 

A» 

“IMiat’s  all  the  row  over  on  the  next  block?” 
a  reporter  asked  ^a  policeman. 

“Aw,  only  a  iwoden  weddin’.’J 

“A  wooden  wedding?” 

“Sure.  A  couple  uv  Poles  is  gettin’  married.” 


With  “Everybody’s”  Publishers 


This  is  our  anniversary.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  under 
our  management  was  the  June  Every¬ 
body’s,  1903.  Looking  back  over  the  four 
years  we  find  much  for  encouragement.  Our 
rather  unusual  success,  we  frankly  admit,  has 
not  been  entirely  due  to  our  efforts.  Although 
we  have  worked  faithfully  and,  in  the  main, 
intelligently,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  good 
fortune.  We  are  not  bom  geniuses.  Not  by 
a  long  shot. 

You  who  read  this  department,  we  believe, 
understand  that  its  first  purpose  is  to  give  our 
readers  a  little  glimpse  of  the  inside.  Every 
time  we  “take  our  pen  in  hand”  to  write  the 
monthly  instalment,  we  are  fearful  that  you 
will  be  bored  or  worse.  But  remembering 
your  interest  from  the  very  beginning,  ’way 
back  there  in  June,  1903,  and  having  before 
us  constant  evidences  of  your  continued  in¬ 
terest,  we  are  encouraged  to  chat  with  you  as 
often  as  you  care  to  listen. 

You  may  be  entertained  by  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  accomplished  by  Every¬ 
body’s  in  the  past  year.  Accomplished,  we 
mean,  in  a  business  way.  The  first  year,  you 
will  recall,  we  pushed  the  circulation  from 
150,000  a  month  to  300,000.  This  was  the 
result  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  magazine 
from  96  to  144  pages  introducing  the  still- 
life  covers — suggested  to  us  and  the  first 
two  designed  by  Ralph  Tilton,  peace  to  his 
memory — straightening  out  a  snarl  that  the 
old  management  had  gotten  itself  into  with 
the  newsdealers,  advertising  judiciously,  in¬ 
creasing  the  advertising  showing,  which  is  a 
good  circulation  maker,  and  securing  several 
good  live  articles  that  happened  to  hit  the 
public  interest  on  the  minute. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  we  had 
been  searching  everywhere  for  some  great  live 
series  that  would  put  Everybody’s  circula¬ 
tion  up  among  the  leaders.  We  did  not  care 


to  be  among  the  “never  was’s.”  A  hundred 
leads  were  discussed,  canvassed,  investigated, 
and  dropped.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
what  one  we  worked  hardest  on.  It  was 
the  autobiography  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Wouldn’t  that  have  been  a  winner?  But  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  not  at  that  time  learned 
the  value  of  self -directed  publicity.  Well,  it 
began  to  look  as  if  Everybody’s  would  have 
to  hang  around  the  300,000  mark  when  one 
morning  early  in  the  second  year,  our  silent 
partner — the  same  one  who  furnished  us  with 
the  money  to  buy  Everybody’s — called  us  on 
the  ’phone  and  asked  if  we  had  seen  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  going 
after  Standard  Oil.  Our  editor,  Mr.  Cos- 
grave,  caught  the  first  train  for  Boston  and 
stayed  there  till  he  saw  Mr.  Lawson.  Not  an 
easy  job,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  tried  it. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  testing 
Mr.  Cosgrave’s  persistence  to  the  limit,  and 
was  thoroughly  investigating  the  publishers  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  for  he  realized  the 
character  of  the  fight  ahead  and  he  wanted  to 
be  quite  sure  w’e  were  in  earnest  in  our  desire 
to  get  at  him.  When  he  was  convinced  that  we 
were  not  to  be  denied,  he  threw  open  the  door, 
and  thereupon  in  short  order  the  negotiations 
were  concluded  for  the  crusade  of  Frenzietl 
Finance. 

A* 

A  RECORD  BREAKER 

Mr.  Lawson’s  series  carried  Everybody’s 
circulation,  or  flung  it  rather,  above  500,000 
the  second  year  and  on  up  to  700,000  early  in 
the  third  year,  holding  between  600,000  and 
700,000  till  the  end  of  the  series.  Meantime 
the  circulation  had  grown  so  much  faster  than 
our  advertising  receipts  that  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase  the  price  per  copy  to  fif¬ 
teen  cents.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  year 
and  the  confession  that  it  is  a  bit  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  look  at  that  fourth  year  from  this 
end  than  it  was  from  the  other.  Our  circu¬ 
lation  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  many  were 
prophesying  a  frightful  tumble.  We  were 
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uncertain  but  not  panicky.  We  started  in  to 
make  the  most  we  could  out  of  the  situation 
and  the  result  we  regard  as  the  greatest  ac¬ 
complishment  of  our  fourth  year. 

We  have  held  our  circulation  above  the  half 
million,  neck  and  neck  with  the  leaders  and  miles 
ahead  of  any  other  fifteetKent  general  magazine. 
We  have  carried  an  enormous  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  running  some  months  above  $90,000. 

The  factor  of  first  importance  in  these  re¬ 
sults  was  the  contents  of  the  magazine.  We 
were  fortunate  in  making  the  magazine  so  good 
that  you  willingly  paid  fifteen  cents  for  it. 
Rex  Beach’s  serial  and  Jack  London’s  helped. 
We  sent  Russell  around  the  w’orld  and  his 
series  was  immensely  popular.  Every  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nugazine  seemed  to  be  better  than 
the  last.  We  surprised  ourselves. 

The  advertising  came  and  stayed  because 
Everybody’s  is  a  wonderful  puller.  It  pays 
advertisers  tremendously.  You  can’t  under¬ 
stand  that,  can  you?  How  an  advertiser  can 
afford  to  pay  $500  for  one  page  one  time  in 
Everybody’s?  We  are  preparing  a  series 
of  articles  on  advertising  that  will  tell  you  a 
great  many  things  you  would  like  to  know 
about  this  mysterious,  magical  thing.  We 
sp)ent  $125,000  in  newspaper  advertising  our¬ 
selves  last  year  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
besides  in  subscription  catalogues,  prize  con¬ 
tests  for  canvassers  and  news-dealers,  display 
posters,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Possibly 
we  spent  more  than  we  needed  to  spend. 
We  decided  when  the  year  began  that  it  was 
better  to  spend  the  money  and  be  sorry  than 
not  to  spend  it  and  be  sorry.  So  we  spent  it, 
and  we  don’t  know  whether  to  be  sorry  or 
not.  But  we  do  know  that  w’e  ought  to  be 
glad,  and  we  are  mighty  glad,  that  we  have  a 
great  big  beautiful  circulation  and  such  a 
splendid  advertising  patronage.  We  enter  on 
the  fifth  year  well-heeled  and  hearty.  The 
publisher  who  overtakes  us  will  have  to  be 
sound  in  wind  and  limb  and  powerful  speedy. 

FROM  AN  ADVERTISER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  If  my  congratulations  will  help  you 
celebrate  the  first  birthday  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  Magazines,  why,  here  they  are  and  they  are 
offered  to  you  most  heartily. 

^Vhen  I  first  read  your  announcement  of  this 


new  departure  something  over  a  year  ago,  I  felt 
that  you  had  “struck  the  right  lead,’’  and  this  has 
since  been  proven  to  be  true,  not  only  by  the 
wonderful  growth  in  that  class  of  advertising  as 
shown  in  Everybody’s,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  general  publications  are  now 
following  your  lead. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  innovation,  if  it 
may  be  called  so,  on  your  part  has  not  only  given 
you  this  additional  advertising,  but  must  have 
added  quite  materially  to  the  popularity  of 
Everybody’s. 

I  wish  you  and  Everybody’s  still  greater 
success  in  your  work  and  “An  Exceptionally 
Prosperous  New  Year.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  D. 

FROM  A  NEWSDEALER  IN  JAPAN 
Kobe,  Japan. 

Gentlemen:  The  excellent  reputation  which 
your  monthly  enjoy  here  render  me  extremely 
desirous  of  entering  if  possible  unto  business 
relation  with  you  as  selling  agency  on  our  town 
and  district  in  it  agency  you  may  rely  upon  my 
best  exertion  and  would  be  plea^  to  have  you 
forward  as  your  terms  of  settlement  together 
with  a  some  sample  copy  at  few. 

Should  you  be  open  to  the  proposal  on  early 
reply  will  you  be  esteemed  favour  by  return  mail. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obediently, 

Y.  N.  T. 

FROM  A  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENT 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  final  report  of 
the  results  of  Everybody’s  $10,000  Prize  Con¬ 
test  for  1906-7,  also  the  list  of  March  awards. 
I  was  very  much  gratified  to  find  my  name  in 
three  lists  and  thank  The  Ridgway  Company  very 
much,  through  you,  for  my  share  of  the  $10,000. 

For  all  your  cooperation  and  for  the  interest 
that  you  have  shown  in  my  success  I  thank  you. 
I  shall  keep  right  on  working  whether  a  prize  is 
offered  or  not.  I  always  get  my  commission.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  canvass 
outside  of  Chicago  and  therefore  will  not  need 
lists.  I  have  a  large  number  of  former  sub¬ 
scribers  which  will  furnish  me  with  employment 
for  a  long  time. 

With  ^st  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
Everybody’s, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  P. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELla^oses  the  Blunders  of 
certain  eminent  Animal  Story  Writers.  Page  770. 
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EVERYBODY’S  JVIAGAZINE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  tnd  37th  Street,  New  York 

Tiffany  Engagement  Rings 

Can  only  be  purchased  direct  from  Tiffany  &  Co.  's 
Establishments  in  Nenu  York,  Paris  and  London 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  selected  especially  for  their  purity, 
color  and  individual  merits,  set  singly  or  in  combination  as  desired 

A  few  moderate  priced  rings  with  first  quality  stones,  mounted  in 
18  karat  gold  or  platinum  are  listed  below 

Solitaire  diamond  rings  -  -  -  $30,  53,  85,  100  upward 

With  diamond  studded  shanks  -  -  -  $55, 75, 95 

Solitaire  ruby,  pearl,  emerald  or  sapphire  rings  -  $50  “ 

With  diamonds  embedded  in  shank  -  -  -  $80  “ 

Two-stone  rings :  two  diamonds  or  diamond  and  other 
precious  stone . -  -  $55 

With  diamonds  in  shank . $85  “ 

Three- stone  rings:  three  diamonds  or  two  diamonds 
with  pearl,  ruby,  emerald  or  sapphire  -  -  -  $65 

Half  hoops  of  five  diamonds  or  alternating  with  other 
precious  stones  -  -  -  -  -  -  $75  “  . 

Princess  ring,s  of  diamonds,  pearls  or  sapphires  -  $100-  ,  “ 

Banquet  or  dinner  rings,  various  combinations  -  $150  “ 

Cuts  of  the  above  or  richer  rings  showing  sizes  of  stones,  styles  of 
mountings  and  prices  mailed  upon  request,also  Titfany  1907  Blue  Book 
containing  over  600  pages  of  descriptions  and  prices  of  other  articles 

Prffli  Aventie  KewTibrk 

Tiffany  &  Co.  always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices 


Tlie  advertiicnieau  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


^v^y^bocfyKs  ^d\Prtisers 


PROMISES  FULFILLED.  A  few  months  ago  we  first  invited  your  attention  to  the  pages 
immediately  following  this  Index,  to  The  Hotel  Directory  therein  presented.  We  promised 
that  they  would  grow.  Again  we  invite  your  attention  to  these  pages.  To  the  city  hotels  have 
been  added  resort  hotels.  And  with  these  has  been  combined  a  Bureau  of  Travel.  The  modest  two 
pages  have  grown  to  fifteen.  Our  Service  has  expanded  proportionately.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  suggest  routes  and  stopping  places  at  whatever  time  of  the  year  you  may  wish  to  traveL  W'e 
can  supply  you  with  rates  and  detailed  information  concerning  any  railway  or  steamship  line. 
By  reason  of  the  large  number  of  bookings  that  we  are  making  for  our  readers  daily,  we  can 
secure  for  you  the  best  of  accommodations  at  the  lowest  figures  anywhere,  everywhere. 

Have  you  planned  your  vacation  ?  Write  to  our  Information  Bureau  for  suggestions  and 
booklets. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


DtpartsKnl  ol  Clutllsd  Advsrtltiiia 


Arohlt«oU  and  Buildinc  .....  U 

Xatomoblleit  and  Boata . M 

Bonds  and  Mortgages . 85 

Business  and  OorresiMMidiuioe  Schools  H 
Business  Opportunities  ....  87-88 

For  Uie  Adrertlser . (1 

For  the  Home . 88 

For  Men . »1 

For  the  Photograpiier . 81 

For  the  Stamp  and  Coin  Uollectur  .  .  88 

For  Women’s  Wear . 83 

Oames  and  Entertainments  ....  83 
Hlgh-Orade  Help  Wanted— Salesmen, 

etc . 88-80-81 

Lawyers,  Patents . 85 

Uterarjr— Books  and  Periodicals  .  .  81 
Machinery  and  Electrical  AppUances  85 

Miscellaneous . 84 

Oflioe  Equipment,  Typewriters  ...  85 

Photographs . 81 

Pianos  and  Musical  Instruments  .  .  83 

Popular  Music . 83 

Poultry  and  Pet  Stock . 84 

Beal  Estate . 83-84 

Select  Schools  and  Colleges  ....  83 

Smoker's  Articles . 81 

Sonrenlr  Post  Cards . 84 

Bummer  Besorts . 83 

Teachers'  Agencies . 81 

Toilet  ArUcles . 84 

Traveling  and  TronsportaUon  ...  83 
Watches  and  Jewelry . 8d 


AMtomobiles  and  Aocasaoritt 


Apple  Automatic  Sparker  .....  83 

Autocar,  The . 54 

■‘Barrett  Jack,"  The . 108 

Oudlllac . 108 

Olaasifled  Advertising . 88 

Franklin . 88 

Glide  Auto . 71 

Goodrich  Tires . 107 

Baynea  The . 87 

Jewel,  The . 15 

Jones  Speedometer . 18 

Motslnger  Auto-Sparker . <0 

MaUonal  Motor . ID 

Newstadt  Automobile . 83 

Bsnnaylvanla  Clincher  Tlree  ....  88 

Pope-Hartford . IS 

Premier . 88 

Bapld  Motor  Vehicle  Oa . 103 

Victor  Automobile . 71 


Banking  and  Financial 


American  Real  Estate  Oo. . 80 

Association  of  Corresponding  Brokers  74 
Calvert  Mortgage  and  Deposit  Co.  .  .  83 


Classlfled  Advertising  .... 
Cltlsens  Savings  and  Trust  Co.  . 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. . 

Commonwealth  Casualtv  Co. 
Equitable  Banking  and  Loan  Co. 
First  Trust  and  Savlnn  Bank 
Incorporating  Co.  of  Arliona,  The 
International  Lumber  and  Devc 

mont  Co. . 

New  York  Central  Realty  Ca 
N.  Y.  Realty  Owners  Co.  .  .  . 

Oregon  Trust  and  Savings  Dank 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bcandlnavlan-Amerlcan  Bank  . 

Security  Bldg.  Ca . 

Swartwout  A  Appensellar .  .  . 
Title  Ouarantee  and  Trust  Ca 


Bathroom  Appllancos 

Balsam  Sanltlssue . 13 

Home  Electric  Generator . 80 

Irvin.  M.  R. . 106 

Standard  Porcelain  Enamccd  Latlu  .  141 


Building  and  Conatraetlon 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 

Alabastlne . 

Barrett  Speciflcatlon  Roofs  .  .  . 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains . 

ClassIBed  Advertising . 

Copper  Brown  A  Copper  Verde  .  . 
Genuine  Bangor  Roollng  Slate  .  . 

King  Mantels . 

Lowe  Brothers’  Standard  Point  .  . 

MaUonal  Lead  Oo. . 

Mew  Jersey  Zinc  Company  .  .  . 

Rez  Fllutkote  Roofing . 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Ca  .  .  . 


Classified  Advertising . 81 

Bastman  Kodak  Ca . 78 

Geneva  Optical  Ca . 87 

Hawk-Eye  Camera . 73 

Rochester  Optical  Oo. . 73 


Clgara  and  Tobacco 

American  Cigar  Ca . 78 


raCB 

Cut  lory 

Carbo  MagneUo  Razor.  The  ....  48 

Ever-Ready  Razor . 55 

Felt  Pad  Razor . 83 

Koken  Barber  Supply  Co . 53 

Wlss  Razors . . 81 


Educational 

American  School  of  Correspondence  .  100 
Correspondence  Schoola  ....  34-35 

Classified  Advertising . 83 

International  Corr.  School-  ....  37 
Resident  Schools  and  Colleges  31-23-23-34 


Food  Products 

Arcadian  Ginger  Ale . 130 

Baker.  Walter.  Cocoa  A  Chocolate  .  .  5 

Barrington  EbUl  Coffee . 138 

Beeman’s  Pepsin  Gum . 135 

Benger’s  Food . 34 

Campbell’s  Soups . 45 

ChlcfeU . 138 

Coca  Cola . 131 

Cream  of  W  heut . 144 

Egg-O-See . 44 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk . 135 

JellO . 98 

Lea  A  Perrins’  Sauce . 129 

Malt-Nutrlne . 81 

Mellln's  Food . 139 

Pabst  Extract . 131 

Postum . 33 

Shredded  Wheui . 3d  Cover 

Underwood’s  Deviled  Ham  ....  57 
Van  Canip’s  Pork  and  Beaus  ....  143 
Wilbur,  &  O.,  Chocolates . 138 


For  tho  Homo 

Classified  Advertlsliig . 88 

Gelsler’s  Bird  Ca . 128 

“  Greenleaf  ”  Garden  Hose  ....  123 

Hill  Dryer  Co. . 108 

Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunks . 135 

Perfection  Stopper,  The . 138 

Stallman's  Dresser  Tmnk . 128 

Universal  Coffee  Percolator,  The  .  .  133 
White  Mountain  Freezer . 134 


Hooting  ind  Lighting  Syotomo 

Andrews  Heating  Ca . 138 

Kewanee  Boilers . 104 

PerfecUon  Safety  Pipe . 133 

Pierce,  Butler  A  Pierce  Mfg.  Ca .  .  .  13U 
Spencer  Heater . UB 
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Everybody's  Advertisers — Continued 


Houm  Furnltblnit 

“  Crex  ”  Gran  CamU . 13T 

Haitsborn  Shade  Rolleni . O 

Imperial  Smyrna  Ruci . IM 

McCray  Refrigerator . 108 

Monroe  Refri^rator,  The . M 

Oatermoor  Mattieaa . M 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  ....  105 


H8gS8hold  Suppli«g 

Electro  Silicon . IM 

Jap-a-Lac . 40 

Marion  Iron  and  Braaa  Bedi  ....  108 

Murphy  Vamlah  Co . 187 

Pearllne . 84 

Sapollo . 8d  CoTer 


Het8l8 


Claialfled  Adrertlalng . 88 

Metropolitan  Hotels . 1 


SnMMcr  JZesort  HottU 

Adirondack  and  Catakill  Mountains  .  10 

Cawston  Ostrich  Farm . 10 

Color^o  Hotels . IS 

Jamestown  Ezpo(''lon  Hotels  ...  8-8 
Massachusetts  Coast  Hotels  ....  10 
Pennsylranla  Mountain  Resorts  .  .  8 

Salt  Lake  City  Announcement  .  .  .  M 

Thousand  Islands,  Canadian  and  Mew 

YorkBoteU . 11 

Virginia  Hotels . U 


Fund*  for  Travel 

American  Express  Company  .  .  .  .*  80 
Railroads 

Cloaslfled  Adrertlslng . 83 

Boston  A  Maine . 18 

Canadian  PaelOc  Railway . 18 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  ...  17 
Delaware  A  Hudson  Railway  ....  14 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  western  .  15 

Grand  Trunk  Railway . 18 

Northern  Pacific  Railway . 17 

Seaboard  Air  Line . IS 

Steamships 


Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  .  .  . 
Richelieu  A  Ontario  NarlgaMon  Co. 


Insurtncs 


Fidelity  A  Casuidty  Ca . 58 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  ....  48 
Prudential  Insurance  COw  ....  81 


l8«8lry  and  Sllvtrsfifo 


AlTln  Mfg.  Co. . 188 

Classified  Adrertlsliig . 88 

Elgin  Watch . 140 

Gorham  Company,  The . 88 

Llndemann,  Henry . 188 

Loftls  Broa.  Ca . 88 

Meriden  Britannia  Oo. . 101 

Peacock,  C.  D. . 184 

TUtanyAOu. . 8 

Wallace,  R. . 188 


TACS 

Madilnarr  and  Elacirical  Aggliancts 

Callle  Marine  Motors . 107 

Classified  AdTertlslng . 85 

Cole,  O.  M.,  Company . 184 

Detroit  Engine  Co. . 80 

FldeUty  Electric  Co . 107 

Planner,  D.  D.,  Boiler . Ilfi 

Gilson  Engines . 88 

Pettyjohn  Co.,  The . 74 

Smalley  Marine  Gas  Engines  ....  58 
St.  Clair  Motor . 58 


Miscsllansoas 


Alison  Co.,  The . 108 

Arnold  Massage  Vibrator . 100 

Burlington  Basket  Co. . 55 

Classified  Adrertlslng  .......  M 

Dloxogen . 118 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap . 118 

Kalamasoo  Sled  Co. . 88 

Mersbon  A  Morley . 188 

Monumental  Bronxe  Oa . 184 

Morley  Phone,  The . 188 

Polk  Miller  Drug  Co . 108 

Sargent  Co . 88 

Stewart's  Iron  FCnce . 108 

Vibro-Bell,  The . 71 

Von  Boeckman,  P . 71 

Ward  Fence  Co. . 188 

Westlngbouse  Electric  Co,  ....  148 


N0V8lM88 


Amusement  Supply  Co. . 54 

Chicago  Projecting  Co. . 81 

Classined  Adrertlalng . 88 

Montgomery,  M.,  Souvenir  Post  Cards  185 
Rich  f%oto  Process . 108 


0BC8  Egalpmtnt 


American  Writing  Paper . 78 

Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  ....  81 

Classified  AdvertUUv . 88 

Daus  Duplicator,  The . 80 

Eaton-Buriburt  Paper . 110 

Parker  Pens . 88 

PboneLlstCa . 58 

Press  Company . 70 

Strathmore  Parchment ......  187 

Wlg^ns,  John  B.,  Oo. . 88 

Win,  Paul  E.,  Fountain  Pen  ....  88 


Pianos  and  Musical  Instrumantt 

chase  A  Baker . 187 

Classified  Advertising . 88 

Ivers  A  Pond  Plano . 185 

Kranich  A  Bach,  Pianos . 85 

lyon  A  Healy . 188 

Pianola  or  Pianola  Plano . 117 

Slelnway  A  Sons . 85 

StranchBros.  Plano . 108 

Toledo  Symphony  Co. . 107 

Universal  Talking  Machine  ....  104 
Victor  Talking  Machine  .....  41 


Poultry  and  Sguabo 

Classified  Advertising . 84 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs . 108 


Pnbll8lMrt 

Associated  Sunday  Magaalnes,  The  .  77 

Historians'  Club . 118 

New  International  Encyclopedia  .  .  87 
Western  News  Assn. . 85 


Roal  Eatalo 


fAca 

Shoos 


Florsbelm  Shoe,  The . 58 

O'Salllvan  Rubber  Co. . 58 


Sportln«  Roods 


Acme  Folding  Boat . 

Boy  City  Bout  Co . 

Brooks  Boat  . 

Channon,  H . 

Classined  AdvestMIng . 

Detroit  Boat . 

Du  Pont,  E.  L  Powder . 

Harrington  A  Richardson  Bevolver 
Hopkins  A  Allen  Ftreasms .... 

Marita  Firearms . 

Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co.  .... 
Mullins  Pressetl  Steel  Boats  .  .  . 

Penobscot  Canoe . 

Remington  Amw . 

Smith  A  Wesson  Revolvers  .  .  . 

Vim  Fishing  Rods,  The . 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  .  .  . 


.  70 
.  TO 
.  70 
.  87 
.  88 
71-78 
.  118 
.  58 
.  50 
.  75 
.  81 
.  56 
.  70 
.  114 
.  51 
.  88 
.  48 


ToHst  Arttelas 


Bender's  Liquid  Toilet  Soap  . 
Calox  Tooth  Powder  .... 
Calvert's  Tooth  Powder  .  . 
Classified  Advertising  .  .  . 
Colgate's  Shaving  Stick  .  . 

Dupont  Brushes . 

Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  .  . 
Jewsbnry  A  Brown  .... 
Kosmeo  Toilet  Cerate  .  .  . 
Lablacbe  Face  Powder  .  .  . 
Mennen’s  Talcum  Powder 
Pompeian  Massage  Cseam  .  . 

Pond's  Extract . 

Prof.  Hubert’s  Malvina  Cream 

Rotary  Brush . 

White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap  . 


...  183 
...  185 
...  184 
...  84 
4th  Cover 
...  186 
...  188 
...  57 
...  185 
...  184 
...  184 
...  47 
...  87 
...  184 
...  108 
...  186 


Typ8nirll8r8 


Classified  Advertising . 88 

Smith  Premier . Ill 

Typewriter  Emporium . 81 

Typewriter  Exebange . 88 


V8Mcl88 


Classified  Advertlaing . 88 

Jver  Johnson  Cycles  # . 80 

Mead  Cycle  Co . 188 

Michigan  Buggy  Co. . ' .  74 


Woarint  Apparol 


Blum  A  Koch  Straw  Hats . 88 

Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters  ....  58 

Ball  Dog  Suspenders . 71 

Classified  Advertising . 81-88 

Corliss  Coon  Collars . 74 

Crown  Leather  Garters . 57 

Erlanger  Bros. . 58 

Flexo  Garters . 107 

Galr,  M.,  Skirt  Supporter . 188 

Guyot  Suspenders . 88 

Iron  Clad  Hosiery . 58 

Klelnert  Crown  Garters . 88 

Knapp-Felt  Hats . 101 

Knox  Hat . 78 

Kuh,  Nathan  A  Fischer . 88 

**  LItholln  "  Collars  A  Gulfs  ....  80 

Michaels,  Stem  A  Co. . 78 

Onyx  Hosiery . 48 

Price,  K  V.,  A  Oo. . 48 

“Peck  ClotblM” . 54 

“  Porosknit "  underwear . 48 

President  Suspenders . 48 

8e-No  Suspender . 58 

United  Cloak  A  Suit  Ool . 188 

Wick  Nomw  Fabric  Co. . 54 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  delicious  Aavor. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


Directions  for  preparing  more  than  one  hundred  dainty  dishes 
in  our  Choice  Recipe  Book  sent  free  upon  request 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd.  / 

Etublidied  1780 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
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IMTjfcvitMiiT 

lIMllfew 

Plmc  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  wlien  you  write  to  advertisers. 


THAT  VACATION  TRIP— What  a  Postal  Card  Will  Do 


^{yivexton,  95.  6bpill  a5tJi, 

9^fn.  (§ kambetLain^ 

Svexybody' A  STBayazinc  travel  and  dSotel  cfexvUe, 

Hhnlono  C^quaxe,  95<;«>  HJoxk 

3)eat  (sftr  : 

6b  patty  of  five  dedize  to  Apend  two  wcckA  in  the  woodA  wkete 
thcte  iA  really  good  fiAking.  (§-an  you  kelp  me  decide  wkete  to  go  ? 
cfn  AuggeAting  placeA  would  you  kindly  tell  me  tegatding  hotelA  and 
theit  xateA  9  GoIao  about  how  to  tcack  tkc  placcA  you  AuggeAt  and 
wkat  the  tailtoad  fate  A  will  be.  off  tkete  Ia  any  ckatge  connected 
with  yout  Aetvice  of  will  gladly  pay  it. 

thanking  you  in  advance  fot  yout  kindncAA,  of  am, 

^ety  truly  youxA, 

&S oiling Awottk  dbndtewA,  ^x. 


^v^yboc(y*s  ST^cigaz/f}^ 

THE  RIDOWAY  COMPANY,  PUBLMHER8 

Union  Square,  31  Bast  ITHi  Street 

Advertisinq  Department  '^nik 

Robert  Frothinqham,  manager  ^  C7 

Mr.  T.  Hollingsworth  Andrews,  Jr., 

Riverton,  Now  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir,- 

In  reply  to  yours  of  April  25th,  enclosed  you  will 
find  a  list  of  hotels,  together  with  all  data  regarding 
the  best  fishing  grounds  that  we  know  of.  The  booklets 
enclosed  give  rates  and  all  detailed  information. 

On  a  separate  sheet  you  will  find  the  routes  which 
you  would  use  in  taking  any  of  the  seven  trips  enclosed, 
together  with  railroad  and  Pullman  fares.  Time  tables 
are  also  enclosed  with  the  hotel  booklets. 

When  you  have  arrived  at  a  decision  as  to  where  you 
will  go,  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  reserve  hotel 
accommodations  for  you,  thus  insuring  your  attaining 
just  what  you  want. 

There  is  no  charge  for  any  branch  of  our  Service  -- 
Our  desire  is  to  help  our  readers  and  we  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity. 

Awaiting  your  further  pleasure  in  this  matter,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Chamberlain, 

Mgr.  Everybody's  Magazine  Travel  &  Hotel  Service. 


A  postal  card  will  get  ^oci  the  same  attention — be  it  seeisKore. 
mountains  or  inland  resort  which  you  want  to  know  about. 

Why  not  let  us  help  you — our  Service  was  organized  for  this 
purpose. 


EvekyboditsTkavel  Service-Metropolitan  Hotels 


HATCI  C  A  Dl  C  N®'*'  f«niily  and 
llUlCL  CAKLc  transient  hotel. 

Convenient  to  all  places.  Accommodations  quiet  and 
re6ned. 

Cuisine  unexcelled. 

Room  with  private  bath  -  -  ^.00 

Room  with  private  bath  and  meals,  3.SU 
Special  rates  for  two  weeks  or  more. 

One  block  from  8th  Street  6th  Avenue  Elevated  Station. 

103  WAVERLY  PLACE 


THE 

New  Grand 
Hotel 

^road’w^y  »nd  3tst  Street 

500  rooms,  SOO  baths.  All  rooms 
and  baths  llKhted  by  natural  licbt 
and  perfeetly  ventilated. 

Rates;  Single  room  and  suites, 
with  and  without  batb,  $1.50  per 
day  and  upwards. 

Hurlbert  Grjtnd  Hotel  Co* 

(iROIIGK  K.  liritLKEUT,  PrM. 


Broadway  Central  Hotel 

BROADWAY,  Cor.  THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Excellence  Without  Extravagance 

RATES 

American  Plan  •  ■  •  $2..V)  per  day 

European  Plan  ...  1.00  per  day 

Ol'R  T1HI.E  h  ike  teeaifatlea  sT  ear  reereioM  bulane 
tiseelleei  KeeS  tieeS  Servlre 
Stntl /or  large,  colored  ma^  of  Nem  1  'ork,  free 


CINCINNATIe  O. 


HOTEL  SINTON 

CINCINNATI 

Finest  Hotel  West  of  New  York  FAIR  PRICES 

400  Rooms  Grand  Convention  Hall 

Absolutely  Fire-Pixiof  Magnificently  equipped 

Large,  Light  Sample  Rooms  Service  unsurpassed 

EDWARD  N.  ROTH,  Managing  Director 


Tho  ST.  rMIGMOI.AS  JHOTEII-.  Cincinnsti  |S3! 

This  European  Plan  HoteL  for  30  years  under  management  of  the  Roths,  famous  on  both 
continents  for  its  cuisine,  cootiniies  to  be  the  exclusive,  rlub4ike  hotel  of  Cincinnati. 

EDWARD  N.  ROTH,  Preeident  _  _  CHAS.  G.  ROTH,  Manager 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  STOP  OVER 


DEWEY  HOTEL 

Nth  and  L  Sts.,  N.  W. 

SPSCIAL  SimifKR  Ratss 

Earopean  Plan,  Sl.M  Day  and  sp 
Amcricaa  Plan,  $17.50  Week 

and  np 

M.  O.  akd  W.  W.  brown 


Cfit  Coctjtan 

14th  Strsat  and  K,  WashlacUa.  ».  a 

AOooiueoey  Firtgroef  Amerieem  Pimm 
Newly  Funidted  sad  Decorated.  At  roeot 
equip^  widi  Local  sad  Loac  Diusaea 
TciiAMuss.  Gadas  sad  Servios  hat  dssa 

Bmtgmgt  CJkMJktd miiM4  H0HI 
•il  faints  in  th»  Vntt-  4 

tteftO  A  9AT  AHtt  CPWAKM 


TORONTO.  CAN. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  CAN 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


F«D  dctaHed  taforanatloB.  rates  and  booklets  maUed  on  request 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service— Summer  Resort  Director 


JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 


Hotels  and  Lodging  Houses  at 
Jamestown  Exposition 

Everybody’s  Hotel  and  Travel  Service,  from  an  investigation 
recently  made  by  our  special  representatives  of  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Jamestown  Exposition  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  wishes  to 
make  the  following  announcement : 

A  list  of  1085  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  lodging  houses  has 
been  compiled  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  our  Hotel  Informatiou 
Department,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  mail  a  copy  of  this  list  to 
any  and  all  applicants  free  of  charge.  Address 

Everybody’s  Magazine  Travel  and  Hotel  Service 
Union  Square,  New  York 


Jamestown  Exposition  Hotels.  Fortress  Monroe.  Va. 


HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN.  FORTRESS  MONROE.  VIRGINIA  -POYNT  COMFORT"  TAVERN.  FORTRESS  MONROE.  VIRGINIA 


These  two  magnificently  appointed  Hotels  are  under  the  same  management,  and  offer  the  best  and  most 
convenient  accommodations  for  Exposition  visitors.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  are: 
lit.  They  are  only  twenty  minutes  from  the  Expoaltlon  Orounda. 

ad.  The  route  U  by  ferry,  which  takes  you  directly  through  the  assembled  fleets,  as  you  go  to  and  fro  esMh  day. 

3d.  The  boats  are  large  and  comfortable  and  the  serrlce  frequent;  not  hot,  dnsty  trolley  or  steam  cars. 

4th.  Old  Point  Is  a  Ooremment  reserratlon.  The  sanitary  conditions  and  police  regulations  are  as  good  as  "Unde  Sam” 
can  make  them. 

5th.  Fortress  Monroe,  at  Old  Point,  will  be  the  scene  of  dally  military  maneuTers,  band  concerts,  drills,  parades,  etc. 

Sth.  We  hare  nlways  cod  days  and  nights;  Old  Point  Is  ten  degrees  to  twenty  degrees  cooler  than  the  other  side  of  Hampton 
Roads,  where  the  ExpoUtlon  Is  to  be  held. 

7th.  There  are  mesealtees. 

8th.  Onr  rates  arc  reascaable,  ear  knslacss  Is  permaaeati  we  will  be  here  after  the  ExpaelUea  el  sees,  and  we  want  ta 
make  Meads  far  fWtarc  kaslaess,  sa  we  de  act  lateid  ta  raise  ear  prieee. 

Mh.  We  have  the  flnest  open-air  restaurant  In  the  world  at  the  CHAMBERLIN;  right  over  the  water,  In  full  view  of  all  the 
ships  and  Qrounds.  The  best  a  la  carte  service. 

10th.  We  have  accommodations  for  3,000  people. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  all  stop  at  Old  FdnL  Booklets  of  both  Hotels  are  to  be  had  at  theoflioes  of  all  transportation  oompan- 
ies,  ErmraoDT's  Travel  Bureau,  or  you  can  address,  for  Information  and  the  reservation  of  rooms, 

GEORGE  P.  ADAMS,  Mni\i^.^  Forrukss  MoNnon,  Vincinia. 
OM  AMnf  and  fbrfrest  Monroe  are  the  tame  place;  Old  Mnl  Comfor!  being  theold  kitlorle  name,fbrtreee  Monroe  being  the  AwtqRes. 


Fall  ilctallcd  Inlormatloii*  rates  aad  bofddcts  okallcd  oa  reqacat 


verybody*stravel  Service-Summer  kesortDirectort 


JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  HOTELS-NORFOLK.  VA. 


The  Lorraine  Hotel 

GBANBY  and  TAZEWELL  STS. 

European  Plan 
Rates  fraoi  $1.50  up 
Hot  and  cold  running  water  In  erery 
room.  Plemlah  Qrlll.  Abaolutely  Ore 
proof.  Centrally  located.  Ezpodtlon 
car*  paaa  tbe  door, 

L.  Bduit  Donaon,  Mgr. 


Willoughby  Beach  Hotel 

Situated  directly  on  the  water,  yet  only  15  minutei 
away  from  the  Ezp<Mition  grourida,  by  either 
direct  trolley  line  which  passes  the  door,  or  by 
our  private  launch  service— the  nearest  hotel  to 
the  Exposition,  situated  on  salt  water.  Salt  water 
bathing,  music  every  evening,  private  pier,  sea 
food  a  specialty.  Rates,  $1.50  per  dav  and  up. 
European  Plan.  H.  5.  PARKER.  Mgr. 

For  booklets  end  full  information  nddress  Ererybody't 
Magazine  Travel  Service. 


The  Algooqflin  Hotel 

HOBVOLK,  TUeCRU 

CenAident  BaUe 

An  Meal  Mepirfag  Plaee  fbr  TMlere 
Aarlaff  Ike  Aemrelewn  KzfMlAinn 

CmFC«fl_pUae  Ezcelleai  Calt 

A~  permaiient~Eotel  of  modem 
equipment  throughout;  complete 
in  every  detaiL  Centrally  locate 
ed;  accessible  to  best  residential 
and  business  districts. 


VICTORIA  HOTEL  THE  BOTETOURT 


P.  A.  S.  BRINE.  Manager 

MAIN  STREET.  NORFOLK.  VIRGINIA 

EUROPEAN  PUVN  ABSOLUTELY  NEW 
Rates  •  $3.00  upwards 

Dncd  Cat  Line  fian  door  Alfa  real  In  Wharf  fee  Water 

to  ExpaitKO  Gioundi  Route.  Open  May  Id 


Open  May  Id 


PROGREISS  HOXEL 

Jackson  and  Water  Sts.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  •  •  Roaou  $1.00  per  day  and  upwaid 
Modem  Improvements  Celt  lor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Central  Location  Moderate  Prices 

Cars  to  and  from  Exposition  pass  the  door 
Our  aim  is  to  give  first>class  .‘tccomniodations  at  moderate  rates. 
Center  of  hotel  and  theatre  district.  Permanent  brick  building, 
elevators,  baths. 


Norfolk’s  newest  Hotel.  Permanent  brick  building  with 
all  modem  improvements,  and  absolutely  fireproof.  The 
ideal  stopfdng  place  for  families  visiting  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  Cm  lines  passing  the  door. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  REASONABLE  RATES 

S.  B.  VALENTINE.  Manager 


Everybody'S  Hotel  and  Travel  Service  will  tell  you  all 
about  tbe  various  Railway  and  Steamship  routes  by 
which  tbe  Jamestown  Exposition  can  be  reached,  giving 
you  full  particulars  as  to  rates  and  sending  to  you  time  tables 
and  descriptive  booklets  without  cnarge.  Write  to  William 
CbamberlMn.  Manager  Everybody’s  Hotel  uid  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice,  No.  31  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS-WERNERSVILLE 


THE  WALTER.  SANITARIUM,  WoLlters  Paerk,  Pcl. 


In  the  mountains;  nearest,  largest,  best  of  the  Wemersville  Resorts; 
has  its  own  Post  Office. 

A  Sanitartam,  not  m  Hospital ;  all  modem  conveniences,  a  quiet 
wholesome  place  where  tired  humanity  may  rest.  50  years  experience 
with  aanitory  treatments.  Address  for  booklet 

ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D. 

Only  94  minutes  from  Philadelphia  and  4  hours  from  New  York 
without  change. 


MOUNT  POCONO.  PA. 


f  I  «Y  -Vf^  TT''W  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Pocono  region.  Electric 

I  I  r  ^  1  W  V  Jv  J  Llzhts,  Private  Baths,  Artesian  Water,  Sani¬ 

tary  Piumbinsi.  Special  low  rates  May  and  June, 
For  booklet,  address  EVERYBODY’S  HOTEL  SERVICE  or  E.  R.  BOOTH,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


DELAWARE  WATER  GAP,  PA. 


^  A  TP  AT)  Af^T  I  I/’^T  TOIT  Boating,  bathing  and  riding  parties.  Good  mountain 
*•  /  att/aVi^  L  climbing.  Tennis  and  all  kinds  of  sports.  Opens 

STRICTLY  ELITE  June  ist.  Rates  $2.00  per  day;  $9.00  to  $12.00 

weekly.  Address  L.  M.  TUCKEB.  Proprietor,  or  Everybody’s  Information  Bureau. 


NORTH  WATER  GAP  I  LAKE  HOPATCONG,  N.  J. 


WILLOW  DELL  NOLANS  POINT 


The  rwltfal  Inratiiw 
ef  them  el.  Modem. 
HooeUe.  Wfaefot 
booklet  $6.00  to 
$10.00  weekly. 

J.  A.  Ozenbaugh, 
N  .  Water  Cep, 
Peantolmsea. 


VILLA 


LAll  ■OPATCOM,  RgW  JnSBT 

This  House  opens  9<th  for 
the  seeson.  Terwe  99.60  pep 
^71  fVem  919  te  090  a  weelL 
For  terms  sad  further  laforma- 
tloa,  address 

P.  J.  BRTAKT,  Ujr. 

Lake  Hop.itconi;,  Morm  (^aty 


detailed  InJtHmatkm,  rates  and  booldets  mailed  on  request 


Everybody’STravelService-Summer  Resort  DiREaoRY 


ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALGONQUIN 

A  popular  resort  offering  the  advantages  of  living  in 
the  most  healthful  climate  in  the  world,  combined  with 
plentiful  opportunities  for  indulgence  in  such  sports  as 
excellent  black  bass  and  brook  trout  fishing,  boating 
on  a  lake  famous  for  its  beautiful  clusters  of  islands. 
Golf,  tennis,  music,  etc.  Booklet  tells  yon  more. 
Op>en  June  lo.  JOHN  HARDING,  Prop’r. 


WHITEFACE  INN 

GEM  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

Located  Directly  on  Lake  Placid,  New  York 

Everjrttww  lo  woke  iii—rr  tie  caieraUe.  Every  wort  aad  ■— iiwat, 
krse  otchtjaa.  bo  kay  tewr,  every  aiipatDBnenI  ihe  tnU.  leieel  pamaaae- 
$100.000  iawwoM  tea  lot  laaMB  1907.  AMnm 

HARRINGTON  MILLS,  Maaawr 

Wkik^  Ibb.  WhMaa  P.O„  New  York 


PAUL  SMITH'S  St.  Regis  Chain  of  Lakes 

Camp,  Cotta«e,  Casino  and  Hotel  Life 


I  TiyriFD  rr  T W  golf,  tennis,  boating,  climbing 

a  Far  Baaklet  aMrcM  U,«ef  C«I,  7S  PrM  SL,  Hartlarn,  Cmb. 

A  choice  famiiy  resort  in  the  forest,  on  the  rocky  shore  of  beautiful  LAKE  PLACID 


ROCKY  J^OIINX  INN 

CAMR  MOHAWK  .nd  mes  h 

oeTTAOES  Sit  te  SIS  ,erweek  Old  Forge,  New  York 


Mrs.  H.  H.  Longstaff, 
Old  Forge,  New  York 


_  _  LAKE  GEORGE.  N.  Y. 


HULETT  HOUSE  and  TEN  COTTAGES 

Twenty  miles  down  the  Lake  amid  Picturesque  Surroundmgs  and  near  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Bathing  a  feature. 
Rnskton  boats  and  canoes;  Motor  launches  to  rent  GoK,  Tentus,  Hops,  etc.  Accommodates  250.  Rates  tea  lo  fifteen 
doUais  per  week.  HENRY  W.  BUOCELU  Prop..  Hnlett’s  Landing.  N.  Y. 


I  I/^'  I  *1 1'l  IVd  \  PI/^M  A  resort  where  guests  can  spend  a  most  enjoyable  outing. 
TTv.'  1  1  al  a  IVl/^TvlVd/l^  Delightfully  situated  on  West  Shore.  Superb  view — large, 
airy,  and  bright  rooms  with  or  without  private  baths.  Farm  connected  with  hotel.  Fresh  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Milk,  and  FruiL  Fine  macadam  roads  with  well  equipped  livery.  Jos.  H.  Marvel. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS 


GRANT  HOUSE 

^  a  m  a  w  m.  mm.  v  Wwr  u  AutomobOIng,  Boating,  Fishing 

Address  for  Booklet,  QRANT  A  CORNELL,  Prop.,  CnUklU.  N.  Y.,  ,  n  J  ^  ^ 

or  Everybody’s  Hotel  Service  Flrst^ctaSS  CttlsIfIC  RstM  riod^TStC 


SOUTH  PA5DENA,  CAL, 


When  in  California  Visit  the  Cawston  Farm 

See  the  Ostriches  at  Home.  Hundreds  of  gigantic  birds  producing 
the  finest  feathers  in  the  world. 

The  N.  Y.  Journal  says:  “  One  of  the  strangest  sights  in  America.’* 
Beautiful  aemi-tro^cal  parks;  interesting  aviary  of  rare  birds. 

Magnificeiit  Plumes  at  Producer’s  Prices— Buy  Direct 

Our  handsome  new  catalofrae  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  feather  industry  and 
ostrich  raising.  Beautiful  illustrations  and  prices  of  CawMon  tips, 
plumea,  boas,  stoles,  mnffs,  fans,  etc.  MailtJ  /rt€. 

Tour  old  feotliers  are  yoluable.  Send  them  to  ns  and  have 
them  denned,  reeurled,  repaired  and  made  to  look  like  new. 

Cawston  Ostrich  Farm  SosjtK  Pwam.dot\ts  .Cts  I, 


detaUed  Infonnatton,  fates  and  booklets  mailed  on  request 


EVERYBODrsTRAVELSERVICE-SuMMER  Resort  DIRECTORY 


ISLAND 


Thousand  Island  House, 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y., 
opens  on  June  20th,  1907, 
finest  location  among  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Mag¬ 
nificent  views.  Cuisine 
excelled  by  none.  For 
Booklet,  address  O.  G. 
Staples,  Alexandria  Bay, 
N.  Y. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  Thousand  Island  Park,II.Y. 

THE  BEST  LOCATED  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  HOTEL  AMONG  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS ;  EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 
ORCHESTRA  AND  ALL  AMUSEMENTS.  OPEN  JUNE  15.  BOOKLET. 

HOWARD  R.  PLACE  A  OO.,  Prmmrimlomm 


CANADIAN  RESORTS-CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RY. 


]  The  Algonquin  Hotel  and  The  Inn 

ST.  ANDREWS,  N.  B. 

The  most  beautifully  situated  hotels  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  C. Salt  and  fresh  water  bathing.  C.  Famous 
full-size  links.  C.  Tennis  courts,  boating, 
ing,  hshing.  rates,  $3.50  up;  $2.00  and  up 

Calehottia  Springs  anli  (^nnet) 

“THE  CARLSBAD  OF  CANADA” 

The  waters  of  these  qirings  surpa»  those  of  Carlsbad  for  their  curative 
qualities.  The  HOTEL  FARM  supplies  the  HOTEL  with  all  its  dairy 
produce  and  meats. 


LAKE  ST.  JOHN,  CAN.  CAPE  COD.  MASS. 


The  Santuit  House 
Summer.  Cottages 

Gxinected  by  Automobile  with  We*t  Banutople,  Maw. 
The  boating,  bathmg.  motor  boatiiig  «nd  yachting  aie 
unexcelled  ;escellent  golf  links.  Elaty  of  access.  Easy  in  coat. 
$12 — $25  a  week.  Wiite  us  for  informabon  and  booklets. 


WATKINS  GLEN.  N.  Y. 


CLIMATE  MILD.  DRY  AND  EQUABLE.  NO  MALARIA 

Location  ovetlooks  thirty  miles  of  SenecA  L$k«.  Sixty  acres  of  private  park.  GotfliakSa 
tennis  courts,  bovUan  alleys,  etc.  For  illustrated  book  and  further  particulars  pic't5e  address 
WX.  E.  LErriN«WELL.  Prcaldent,  W 


Prcaldent,  W 


HOT  SPRINGS.  VA. 


W  a  V  yw  y  ^T  Sommer  Rates,  $3.00  and  upper  day— $17.50  and  up  per  week, 

a  aaRXe  on  the  way  to  Jamestown  Exposition.  Modem  and  Moder- 

ate  Price  Hotel.  All  Amusements. 

FINEST  BATH  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
Send  for  Booklet,  JAUOON  BROWNE,  Proprietor,  or  “  Everybody's  Hotel  Service  " 


F«U  detailed  lalormatloii.  rates  and  booklets  maUed  on  request 


L 


Natural  Bridge 


NATURAL  BRIDGE,  VA.  IPP 
Oreif  ALL  TBE  TEA!  KjH 

On  the  C.  &  O.  and  N.  &  W. 

R.  R’s.  Direct  lines  to  the  James- 
town  Exposition.  New  Modem 
Attractive  Hotel  lochted  amid  HH 
1500  acres  of  private  grounds. 
Picturesque  Scenery.  1500  feet  elevation, 
private  baths.  Excellent  cuisine.  Elegai 
Livery  well  ranipped  with  saddle  and 
Hunting  and  Fishing.  Terms  moderate. 


CAPON  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS 

Hotel  and  Cottade^ 

A  mottdeli^iiftil  mountain  remit  patrooixed  by  me  beit  people  is  this  coun¬ 
try.  Capaaly  600.  FQled  every  seama  with  a  pleasant  company.  About 
100  miles  due  west  of  WaAndon,  D.  C.  Rales  $40  lo  $w  per  month. 
For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  otto  Uormabon,  address 

Chaa.  F.  Walaosi,  Capon  Sprlnga,  W.  Va. 
_  as  ubM  Jeae  lit— The  L—ajas.  PMsiliilpliis. 


HITE  Sulphur  Springs— 


Warm  Sulphur  Springs.  Va. 


Saratoga 

wJUi.  Springs 
Unrivalled 

offers  you  pleasure  and  recreatioa  of  the 
highest  type  for  your  summer  outing. 

You  do  BOt  need  to  be  told  of  its  famous  waters, 
ks  cosmopolkt  gatherings,  its  luxurious  hotels.  These 
are  odebraled  the  world  over.  Many  interesting 
fads  which  will  aid  you  in  making  a  wise  vacation 
choice  are  to  be  fomul  m 

**A  Summer  Pirtdise*! 

Issued  by  the  Dclawstc  &  Hndsoa,  iha  Shorteat, 
thickest  and  Best  Una  betweea  New  York  and 
Montreal,  mul  the  standard  loule  lo  dm  Adnondacks, 
with  train  service  of  superb  excellence. 

Mafled  on  receipt  at  6  eeuts  podage. 

K.  A.  HEARD,  Oaii.PaBS.AEt,Albany,N.Y. 
ILT.Ottf  Offloes. 

m  BBOADWAT.  UM  BBOAPWAT. 


Direct  li»«  to  j.iiuestowR 
EnpoMiioM 

Now  OpM  for  Qaesta 


ROCKBRIDGE  BATHS,  VA. 


EleiraBt  Pltce  to  i 
SfMMd  VacAtioa  I 

Rrckkridge 
Baths  Hotel 

Fix  Bath  Boom 
Lithia,  Macaatia 
*  Salphar  Spriacs 
Caiaiac  Fintdaaa 
Maaic 

BmklH 


COVINGTON.  VA. 


SPENB  VOU8  ?ACA- 
non  AT 

H^el  litemioit 

fa  heart  of  faaMms  Mie> 
ar^  SpriNf*  of  Vhrvieia 
TERMS  RKASOMABLB 
AB  ABaseaieau  —  If  oiic 
witm 

A.I»AMUT.Pwirtslsr 


Full  detaUed  InformatliMi,  rates  and  booklets  mianed  Om  reqiMst 


■nunntTT 


detailed  buormatloii,  rates  and  booklets  mafled  on  request 


COLORADO— GLENWOOD  SPRINGS 


Bahior,  huntinc.  Comfortable  hotels  includinc  HOTEL  COLORADO.  HOTEL  OLENWOOO,  GRAND  HOTEL. 
KENDRICK  COTTAOES  and  many  boarding  nouses  to  suit  everybody.  For  booklets  and  further  infer* 
mation,  address  Secretary,  BUREAU  OP  INFORMATION.  Olenwood  Springs,  ^lo. 


0 


COLORADO— MANITOU 


MANITOU  SPRINGS 


Foot  of  Pikes  Peak 

INTERESTING  POINTS 


Garden  of  the  Gods 
Cliff  Dwellers 
Cave  of  the  Wmds 


Crystal  Park 
Iron  Springs 
Soda  Springs 


Pikes  Peak  (G>g  Railway)  Bath  Houses 
Half  Way  House  Ute  Pass 

More  scenic  attractions  in  a  radius  of  three  miles  than 
any  place  in  the  world.  Absolutely  no  mosquitoes  or  other 
obiecdonable  insects. 

Descriptive  booklet  sent  on  application  to 

SECUTAET  OF  BUSINESS  HEN’S  ASSOCIATION 

Msnitou.  Col. 


COLORADO— DENVER 


DENVER^  COLORADO,  city  of  sunshine  and  cool  breezes 

Brown  Palace  Hotel 

N.  M.  TABOR.  Manager 

Absolutely  Pireprool  Tdephoncs  European  Man  $L50  and  op 


DENVER’S  MOST  POPULAR  HOTELS 


THE  SHIRLEYS 

THE  SHIRLEY.  17  Ave.  n  SHIRLEY  ANNEX.  1654  Broadway 

AMERICAN  PLAN  .  $3.00  EUROPEAN  PLAN  •  $1.00  op 

E.  R..  Cooper.  Msniiier 


Western  Slope— Fmit  Belt  of  finnoisonYallej 

HOTCHKISS— Delta  County,  Colorado 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Greatest  Fruit  Belt  on 
Earth.  Will  support  75.ooo  people.  Cheap  coal.  Won* 
derful  climate.  Address,  Sec.  Business  Men's  Association 


COLORADO-BOULDER 


HEALTH  REST  RECREATION 
Rates,  including  room,  bosurd 
trestment  snd  medicsl  sttention, 
$3.00  per  dsy  snd  upwsrd. 

Ssme  trestment  snd  methods  ss 
used  St  the  celebrated  Bsttle  Creek 
Sanitsrium. 

BOULDER.  COL. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COL. 


^■mTrTa,iii.'i  a  i-'l 


THE  ANTLERS 

A  perfectly  appoiated 
hotel.with  the  tnpwb  win¬ 
ter  climate  of  Colocado. 

BmopaaN  na«.  tM  loaaa, 
il.wOper  4B)r  ao4  NpwJa 
Bwfy  »«d«fa 
rudnIniMti  ■vrviet 

rMtefr  arirlaf  lud  •&  tab 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  the  peerless  City  of  the 
Pacific  Slope,  will  bring  richer  realization  to  the  tourist, 
the  honaeseeker  and  the  investor  than  any  other  municipality 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  unique  historical  interest  of  the  City  combined  with 
the  matchless  scenery  comprising  its  immediate  environment 
make  it  a  paradise  for  those  who  seek  the  strange  in  history 
and  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 

Perfect  climate,  splendid  schools,  churches  of  every  im¬ 
portant  Christian  denomination,  universities,  colleges,  theatres, 
public  libraries,  institutions  of  music,  art  and  science,  make 
it  the  ideal  residence  city  of  the  republic. 

It  is  the  geographical  and  industrial  center  of  an  area  of 
country  richer  in  its  wealth  producing  potentialities  than  any 
similar  area  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  natural  and 
actual  clearing  house  for  that  great  inland  empire  known  as 

the  inter-mountain  west,  and  receives  rich  tribute  daily  from  - 

the  mines  and  mills,  the  ranches,  ranges,  smelters  and  other 
industrial  enterprises  of  that  great  section. 

We  confidently  challenge  the  rival  cities  of  western 
America  to  show  anything  approximating  the  wonderful 
opix>rtunities  for  profitable  investment  that  exist  here. 

Write  us  for  further  information  or,  better  still,  come  and 
see  for  yourselves.  Address 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Salt  Uke  City,  Utah  _ 

For  information  concerning  different  interests,  write 

Bank.  HIbIbc  Real  ICatatc 

The  Commercial  National  Bank.  .  .  t  .  .  r- 

Wm.  H.  Tibbals.  HonatoB  Real  Estate  Investment  Co. 

"•••*•  Correll-Ci^ejr  &  Company.  The  ^ulty  Investment  Co. 

The  Kenyon  Hotel  _  .*.**!f*?*"  Tuttle  Woi. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tnbune.  Maak  Broken 

**^»**«*  Laaia  TT,*  Evening  Telegram.  Child,  Cole  A  Co. 


Fitzgerald  Bros,  and  Landrcth. 


CofTell-C<^ey  A  Company. 

Ncwuaaam 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  Evening  Telegram. 


Fall  detailed  InfiMrmatloa.  rates  and  booklets  mafled  on  reqaest 
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SEABOARD 

Air  Line  Railway 


THE  EXPOSITION  ROUTE 

Through  Sleepers  from  Memphis, 
Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Jackson- 
ville.  Savannah,  Charlotte  and 
!  Columbia. 

Dining  Car  Service  on  all 
through  trains 


The  Seaboard  has  arranged 
a  schedule  on  most  convenient 
hours  of  arrival  and  departure 

Jamestown  Exposition,  on  Hamilton  Roads,  Norfolk,  Va,,  opens  the  EiXpOSltioU  visitOrS. 

April  36;  closes  Noveniber  30.  Rest  reached  by  the  .  o  1  j  > 

SEABOARD  AIR  UNE  RAILWAY  IVrtte  to  any  Seaboard  Agent 


Low  Rates.  Long  Limits.  Special  Stop-overs  and  diverse  route  »tr 

privileges.  Specify  the  Ssaboard  when  purchasing  ticket.  J^'  l^aieSy  OC/ieaUieSy  eiC. 


L.  SEVIER,  First  Vice-President 
Norfolk.  Va. 


C.  B.  RYAN,  Qen.  Pass’r.  Agent 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


/  /  f  Your 

^  *  '  ''  Summer 

Playground? 

Half  the  enjoyment  of  the 
summer  vacation  depends  on 
the  choice  of  the  right  place. 
There’s  a  right  place  for 
everybody, — just  the  one 
place  where  everything  con¬ 
duces  to  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  whether  you  indulge  in 
golfing,  motoring,  canoeing, 
rowing,  sailing,  swimming, 
hunting,  fishing,  riding  or  just  loafing.  You  can  find  the  place  you  want  described 
in  the  Summer  Book  of  The  Lackawanna  Railroad,  entitled 

••MOUNTAIN  AND  LAKE  RESORTS” 

This  haadmne  book  of  144  pages  beautifully  illustrated  is  liiU  of  bclpfiil  and  interesting  information,  about  summer 
rtsorts.  There’s  also  a  charming  Sttle  love  story  entitled 

Chase  For  An  Heiress’* 

Send  your  addicts  and  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  thk  beautiful  book  will  be  mailed  you. 

QEORQE  A.  CULLEN,  Oeaeral  Puieager  Ageat,  Lackawaou  RaDroad 
26  EXCHANUB  PLACE,  DepL  18.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lackawanna 


Sdiednles,  rates,  booklets  and  all  detailed  laiormatloa  maHcd  on  request 


RYBODrS  TRAVEL  SERVICE— 


For  Vacations 

Summon  Rooont 
Book 

'Mew  England 
Vacation  Resorts 

MOW  READY 


Free  lor  the  asUngm  Send  your 
address  to  Qeneral  Passenger 
Deparimeni,  Boston,  Massm 


BOSTON 

AMD  MAINE 

RAILROAD 


Schedules,  rates*  boohlcts  and  all  detailed  taftwaiatloa  mailed  on  tcgacal 


Mature  7^ 

hi  the  '  ^ 

Yellowstone 


A  trip  and  a  train  that  awaken 
national  pride.  The  gorgeous  beau¬ 
ties,  the  world  ‘mysteries,  of  the 
national  park  that  lies  under  the 
blue  skies  of  the  Rockies,  reached  by 

THE 

Pioneer  Limited 

on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 

The  famous  special  equipment 
train  with  extra  wide  electric  lighted 
berths — beautiful  library  cars — a 
dining  service  equaling  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  hotels. 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  at  6.jo  p.tn. 

Excellent  service  also  offered  via  Omaha 
and  via  Kansas  City.  ^ 

After  June  4,  round  trip  rate  to  and 
through  Yellowstone  Park,  $47JM;  with 
accommodations  at  the  piark  hotels  for 
five  and  a  half  days,  $93. 

^T«  Lm  Aatcki  M2J9,  tickets  on  sale  June  S 
tui$;  return  limit,  Aug.  31. 

V  Te  Spairwf  IS4.M,  tickeu  sold  June  so 
to  July  is;  return  limit.  Sept.  1$. 
TeSenMItSkZJa,  tickets  sold  June  so 
to  July  is;  return  limit.  Sept.  15. 

F.  A.  MILUR. 

6«n.  PasMitfer  Aaent, 
Chicaf*. 

r 

.  Gen.  Eastern  Agent, 

Broadisay, 
New  York. 


Scocdales.  rates*  booklets  and  all  detaUed  Information  maUed  on  request 


EVERYBODY’S  TRAVEL  SERVICE-RAILROAD  DIRECTORY 


la  year  osva  hoaM  alady 
laiaaraly  the  aaiqae 
attractioas  of 

Y  ellowstone 
Park 

Bofora  yoa  tally  dccida  oa  yoar 
Samner  OatiaR  — its  worth  yoar 
while. 

Cacellcal  Holcia;  riaeat  CoachiaR 
Trip  ia  AoMrica;  Marveloaa  Nat* 
f  aral  Pheaoaeaa;  Splendid  Sceaery. 

See  the  Park  as  a  Side  Trip 
en  route  lo  PaRel  Soaad,  the 
Colaaibia  River,  or  Alaska. 

Send  Sis  Cents  (or 
"WONDCRLAItD  ISOC*' 
ned  otber  Tellowsleae  Perk  lileralure 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Qenarol  Passondor  Adeel 

Saial  Paul,  Miaa. 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service-Railroad  Directory 


50  SWITZERLANDS  IN  ONE 

Pic-emineat  Natural  Grandeur. 
Splendid  Hotel  Accommodation. 
Luxuiiout  Train  Service. 

A  Paradite  tor  Mountaineert, 
Nature  lin».  Geolognt*  and 
Mineralogiits. 

Most  delightful  place  in  the 
nvorla  for  *  vecedion 

BEACHED  BY  THE 

Canadian 
Pacific 
Railway 

ROBERT  KERR 
Paaa#r\gT  Traffic  ManaAnr 

LAKE  LOUISEl,  in  Canadian  Rockies  Montreal 

The  most  beautiful  Uke  in  America 


Schedules,  rates,  booklets  and  all  detailed  Intormatloa  mailed  on  request 


2  Days  on  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Less  than  4  days  at  sea 


4  Speaking  oi  these  ships  at  the  time  o(  lh«r  compledon  in  the  tuinmei  oi  1906  a  Marine  Journal  stated 
“  From  stem  to  stem  aisd  from  keel  to  truck,  these  ships  are  the  last  word  in  shipbuilding.'* 

4  For  hill  particulars  apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Company  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  to  Travel  aad  Hotel 
Dept.,  EVEIYBODY’S,  31  East  17th  Street.  New  York. 


Everybodts  Travel  Service-Funds  for  Travel 


The  Safest  Way  to  Carry 
Funds  When  Abroad — 


Originated  by  the  American  Lzpreu  Company  in  1891. 

full  Information  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  Company’i  Agenciea, 
or  by  addressing  its 

Travelers  Cheque  Department 

CHICAGO  NI,W  YORK  BOSTON 

72  Monroe  Street  tS  Broadway  4)  Franklin  Street 

MONTREAL 

202  St.  James  Street 


merican 


Are  the  Host  Modem  Torm  of 
Carrying  Tunds 


Fall  detailed  Inlmmatioii,  rates  and  boeddets  mailed  oa  reqaest 
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Stm  Mary's  Gollsgo 


OJktmErn 

One  nlle  west  of  Notre  Dome  Univerelty.  2  hours  ride 
from  Chlcs|^.  This  institution  for  young  ladies  is  toda^  one 
of  the  best  equipped  schools  in  the  country  and  enjoys  an  inter- 
national  reputation  forgiving  the  best  possible  mental,  moral 
and  physical  training  to  its  students,  tniwghile,  AiSflt  a^  Pr^ 
paraisry  twarstn.  hsgrrm  t  ttafiHTTvS.  Eaceplioual  a<Uaaiages  in  ■aale 
and  Art.  A  fine  g3rroa.isium  for  Physical  Culture — a  model  hnUding  of  its 
Idad.  Ideal  and  healthy  location  on  an  eminence  overlooking  ine  his> 
toric  St.  tosepb  River,  two  miles  north  of  South  Bend,  ■•dm  Halid* 
Inna,  with  donaitorios  nod  private  roouis,  hmtrd  hy  aimm  wUh  hat  and 
«aM  water  throughout.  For  Catalogue  and  other  Infurmation,  addresa 
TUI  HUIIITRfrW,  Nat  S,  hOTRI  HAUI,  INHIARA 
Candnaled  hy  Skiers  ef  (he  Mely  (Yaw.  Srhaal  jrss  hrylaa  SefS.  S*  *#1 


Converse  College 

Sp*tt*nburg.  South  CMroUn* 

600  (eel  •bore  tea-level.  35  mile*  from  Blue  RkIm 
MounUint.  61  depeetmean  annual  temperature.  High-paoe 
CoUm  for  Women.  Music  Conservaloty,  Schools  of  Ait 
and  Espresiion.  rqbERT  P.  PELL.  Utt.D.,  President. 


Elizabeth  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music 

A  Hl^dtada  riliai  fcr  WaaMU.  ISaal  cHmaln  HUvay  lwl««aa  aAavflb  aaS  PIm* 


Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

A  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Campus  of  ten  acres. 
New  Auditorium  and  Gymnasium.  Special  advantages  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Healthful 
location  and  pure  artesian  water.  Terms  reasonable.  Addresd, 
S.  N.  Barker,  Lock  Drawer  841,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Central  College  for  Women. 

A.B.  and  Elective  Degrees.  New  auditorium.  Forty  acres. 
Bniidii^s  and  equipment,  $i}5,ooo,  Superior  School  of  Music, 
D.  F.  Conrad  (Berlin),  Director.  Art,  Elocution.  Methods 
modem  and  approved.  For  catalogue  address,  Alfbrd  Smith, 
A.B.,  Box  C,  Lexington,  Mo. 


Glendale  College  for  Women,  Glendale,  O. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  A  D.  R.  R.  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Traction  Co.  Home  and  Education.  Beauty  and 
Healthfulness  of  Country.  Advantages  and  Privileges  a< 
City.  Liberal  Courses.  College  certiheate  privileges.  Art. 
Music.  Elocution.  Miss  R.  J.DeVore,  A.M.,  President 


Liberty  Ladies'  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 

14  miles  from  Kansas  City.  Highest  grade  in  Letters, 
Sciences,  Art.  Unusually  strongfaculty.  American  Mozart 
Conservatory.  C.  M.  Williams,  President 

An  Emerson  Piano  as  prize  in  May  Festival  Contest 


Southern  Female  College 


Hardin  College  and  Conservatory. 

For  Young  Womea  The  College— A  University  trained 
faculty.  The  Conservatory — German  Standards  Art,  Elocu¬ 
tion,  and  Cooking  Courses.  Write  for  Catalogue.  President 
John  W,  Million,  iao4  College  Place,  Mexico,  Mo. 


$900  to  $300  per  year.  A  beautiful  home  school  for  girls  after  the  high¬ 
est  Virginia  standards.  Students  from  90  States.  Preparatory  and  advanced 
courses*  with  Music.  Art*  Elocution.  Five  conuected  buildings,  including 
Gymmisiuni.  4<th  vear  opeus  Sept.  95.  lllustrateil  catalogue.  Akthuk 
Kylb  Davis*  A.M.*  President*  PeteAburg*  Virginia. 


TENsaasax,  Nashville. 

Buford  College  for  Women.  Ideal  location—^ 

country  and  city  romb'ned;  Qraduate,  Post-graduate,  UnlversitT 
Preparatory  Courses,  Onlversity  BlbleCohrse.  Conservatory  ad¬ 
vantages  In  Language,  Art,  Jlnslc,  Expression.  Year  book  free. 
E.  «.  UrrOKU,  Kegeat.  Mr..  E.  C.  Bl'FOBD,  Praldeat. 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  .nd  young  women,  located  on  n 
beautiful  estate  of  to  ecres,  within  the  Netionel  CnpitaL 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  uieny  and  varied 
educational  instItutloBa  fur  which  Washington  is  famed. 

Caltared  instructois;  dellghtftil  home  life;  reSaed 
sseociatioos ;  sight  seeing  systemstiacd ;  sartal  edvan. 
tages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and  College 
Courses.  Music.  Art.  Eloention.  Catalogue  on  requesL 
r.  Hnxni,  PnaMtot,  SH  aadT  81a.,  1.  B.,  Waahingta.,  V.  C. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  wlien  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Academical  and  Preparatory 


Academical  and  Preparatory 


The  Stuart  School  for  Youngs  Ladies  and  Girls 

All  DepartiMcnU.  HlecUvc  couivet.  Uaitsual  advaaiafes.  Preparation 
for  I'uropeau  travel,  v  States  have  been  represented  In  boarding 
department.  Illustrated  cataioifue  87  pages.  Outdoor  sports,  tennis, 
Imsket-ball.  etc.  MISS  CLAUDIA  STVAKT»  Principal.  Washington,  D.  C» 
1843184s*  1847  You  (U)  Street,  N.  W. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

For  Young  Ladies.  Term  begins  Sept  5th,  1907.  Located 
in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  UnsurpassM  climate. 
30.  students  past  session  from  3a  States.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Miss  E.  C.  WaiMAK,  Principal,  Staunton,  Virginia. 


Pennsylvania,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  Girls  I 

Founded  1794.  Number  limited.  Waiting  list  For  par*  | 

ticulars  address  Rav.  Charles  D.  Kreioer,  PrincipaL 


Abington  Friends'  School  4 

Near  Jenkintown.  Pa.,  lo  mileft  from  Philndelnhia.  Under  care  of 
Frieuda.  Co-e«lucational.  Pre]>arct  for  leading  colleges.  Art  and  Music. 

Fine  Athletic  Field.  Kate  $-5S*  Endowed.  Well  equipped  for  boys  1 

wishing  technical  courses.  For  catalogue,  address  LOUIS  B.  AlISLBK,  { 

A.M.,  ^ucipal,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


Wyoming  Seminary 

College  preparation,  buaInMS  and  ornamental  brancbea.  Oo- 
educatlonat  Fine  buildings.  Prosperous  schooL  Tuition  of  high 
quality.  Yearly  ratea,  ^BO.  Sixty-third  year  opens  Sept  18. 
Catalogne.  U  L.  SntAOtTE,  D.D.,  President  Kingston,  Pa. 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  In  nnml>ers.  College  preparatory  and  advanced  courses. 
Special  adrantages  In  Languages.  Literature.  Hisi«rr>*.  Music  sm<1  Art. 
Preparatiou  for  Foreign  travel.  Address,  Mrs.  Emma  r.  SMITH  MlLLBR, 
or  MISS  E.  LOUISB  Pakhy,  A.M.,  Lenox  1  Uce.  Avondale.  Ciuciunati, 
Ohio. 


St.  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 

48  and  CO  West  S4ll>  St,  (Between  sth  and  6th  Are.)  New 
York.  A  high  class  residential  and  day  school.  New  fireproof 
building  specially  designed  for  a  school.  Full  Academic 
course.  Music  and  Art  Georcb  J>icicsoN,  M.  A.,  Director; 
Mrs.  (George  Dickson,  Principal. 


The 

Dr.  Holbrook 
School 

BrlarcUlf  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Established  1866.  One  of  the  best 
known  preparatory  schools  for  boys  in 
the  United  States.  Students  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  for  college  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Located  at  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  the  Hudson,  on 
Briar  Cliff,  500  feet  above  the  river. 
Chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
fitted  with  all  the  newest  appliances. 
Gymnasium.  Beautiful  campus  of  25 
acres,  with  well  arranged  grounds  for 
baseball,  football,  handball,  tennis, 
hockey  and  track  athletics.  Satis¬ 
factory  references  as  to  character 
necessary  for  enrollment. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars  and  testimonials,  address 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  SchooL  Oseining.  N.  Y. 


Universities  and  Colleges 

Virginia  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES.  Roanoke.  Virginia 

Opens  Sept.  1907.  One  of  the  leadiM  Schools  for  young 
Ladies  in  the  South.  Modem  building.  Cai^us  of  ten  acres. 

- 1  Orand  mountain 

1  scenery  in  Valley 
of  Virginia,  famed 
Euro- 

pean 

can 

course.  Conserv- 
atory  advantages 
in 

Cer- 

from  30 
For  cata- 
logue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  I’realdent.  Roenoke,  V». 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harrl.  Itontwright,  VIce-Pres. 

Agnes  Scott  G>llege  for  Women 

Best  advantages.  Full  EquipmenL  Elegant  Buildings. 
Gymnasium.  Laboratories.  Beautiful  grounds.  Unsurpass^ 
health  record.  Catalogue  C.  •  F.  H.  GAINeS,  D.  D., 
Decatur,  (near  Atlanta)  Ga. 

Brenau  College-Conservatory,  Gainoville,  Georgia 

Exceptional  advantages  in  Langu^es,  Literature.  Art, 
Scieora,  Elocution  and  Music.  Fifty  pianos,  fine  Pipe  Organ. 
Beautiful  Concert  Hall.  Perfectly  equipped  Laboratories. 
Ideal  location  Branch  in  Paris  for  Brensu  students  and 
others.  Catalogue. 


Eastern  College  *'r.d’'w:i.n.'“ 

In  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  College. 
Normal,  Preparatory,  BiulneM.  Conservatory  advantage  In 
llnsle,art,  Elocntlon.  Able  Faculty  of  Speclallata.  Student,  from 
23  Sutes.  Yearly  rates,  $lWk  8.  s,  Onnw,  ajl.  Prat.,  Pira  ■•jai,Va. 


Randolph-Mkcon  Academy 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Located  in 
:  Valley  of  Virginia,  northern  end.  $100,000  in  gifts  reduces 
cost  to  $.50  a  year.  Scholarships  offered  our  students  by  col¬ 
lege  and  university.  i6th  session  opens  September  17, 1907. 

'  Chas.  L.  Mblton,  A.M.,  Principal,  Pront  Royal,  Va. 

IRVING 

I  SCHOOL  For 

Only  35  miles  from  NewTork.  Exceptionally  well-fitted  In 
teaching  staff  and  general  equipment  to  give  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  forCollege,  Scientific  School  or  Boslneas.  Qymnaalum, 
with  swimming  l^l.  Competent  inatmctors.  Fine  athletic 
field  Address  f.  M.  FURMAN,  A.M..  Head  MatUr,  Box  $2 1 

Cedarcroft  School 

Preparatory  and  Secondary  Sdiool  lor  Boys 

KENNETT  sni’AKE,  PA.  SS  aUles  frem  Philadelphia. 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Manual  traln- 
I  Ing.  Number  of  students  limited.  One  skilled  Instructor  to  tlx 
bora  Ideal  home  life.  Occupies  grand  old  countn  home  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  135  acres,  away  from  distracting  Influences  of 
city  life.  Excellent  cuisine.  AH  athletics.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  Eon  reiuest. 

JEHSE  EVANS  PHIUP8,  A.M.,  Prinelpsl. 


Naw  YORE,  Blnghsniios 

THE  LADY  JANE 
QREY  SCHOOL 

For  Girix.  Special  and  regular 
conrses.  Preparation  for  coUege 
and  European  travel.  Girls  may 
be  ckaperonetl  to  New  York  and 
Waskington  during  tke  Tacations. 
Mrs.  JANB  Grbv  Htdb 
Miss  Mary  R.  Htdr 
Miss  Jamb  Bbbwstbb  Htdb 
Priiicipals 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory,  \  Academical  and  Preparatory. 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


Location,  aa  miles  from  New  York,  unrivalled  for  health 
and  brasuty.  Prepares  for  college,  scientific  school  or 
ness.  Military  drill.  Athletic  field.  Large  new  gymnasium  and  running  track,  tennis  couru  and  practice  golf  course, 
■■•■ilit.iry  bouie  Kho»l  for  the  bait  type  of  boys.  SeiMl  fot  caielogue.  t.  E.  t'AMHIKU,  S.M.,  MiiSMiilrr,  I*.  O.  See  IIS,  Iwex  teOi,  Sew  Jenry. 


Chaunqr  Hall  School 

Established  i8a8.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY  and  other 
scientific  schools.  Each  teacher  a  specialist  Hacas  and 
Kurt,  Principals,  458  Boylston  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Locust  Dale  Academy 

Founded  1858.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  preparatory 
schools  for  boys  in  the^uth.  Instructors  from  leading  Uni¬ 
versities.  Base-ball,  fool-ball,  tennis  and  track  team.  Up-to- 
date  gymnasium.  Terms  $300.  For  catalogue  address  w.  W. 
Hriggs,  C.E.,  Hrin.,  Locust  Dale,  Va. 

NBW  JBKSBY,  Hightstown. 

Tjkrr4^t4^.  .4^.,  Distinguished  for  scholsrship  and 
1  nC  X^eOOlC  inscnuvc«  development  of  character.  iMts  for 
all  leading  coMeges,  scieittiic.  tiiedical.  and  taw  schools.  Courses  in 
music,  art,  elocution,  business.  Fine  athletic  fteld,  gymnasium,  switiiiiiing 
pool.  40th  year  opens  SepteMil»er  tS.  Junior  Home  for  Young  Boys. 
Critalogue  free.  R.  W.  SW8TL.AND.  Principal,  Box  E. 

Summer  Schools  and  Camps, 

BOYS’  SUSMER  CAMP 

“WtldaMr,”  !■  the  Malae  Weed, 
iSebiRO  LAke'Kegio,.) 

The  kind  of  vacation  that  doe*  good.  Moun¬ 
tain  climbing,  canoeing,  tubing— the  life  a 
boy  lovea.  Coaching  trip  throng  the  White 
Mountains  Supervision  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  college-bred  leader*  and  masters. 
Tutoring  If  desired.  Eighth  season  begins 
June  27th.  Booklet  on  requect. 

IRVING  C.  WOODMAN.  Pk.B. 

AMlAI  C'sll.,.,  Snsklys,  g.  T. 

CAMP  WAMPANOAfi— CAPE  COD 

FOR  BOYS  UNDER  SEVENTEEN 

on  Buzzards  Bay,  also  near  forest,  and  fresh  water  lakes.  Boat¬ 
ing,  swimming,  iUblng,  athletics.  Careful  and  experienced 
oounseHon  In  charge.  For  Booklet  and  toll  Informatioa, 
addreas,  B.  G.  HEMENWAT,  Tufts  College,  Masa.  After  June 
Ist,  175  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

FOUKTEBNTH  BUMMER  8KS.SION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

June  St— Aagnst  2,  1S07 
Arts,  Eatiacertng,  Medkioe,  Law,  Pharaacy 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Oradaalct,  Uadergradaal**.  Prepar- 
atory  courses.  University  credit  given.  Tuition,  $15.00. 
Healthful  location.  1034  students  in  summer  of  '06. 
For  particulars  address  JOHN  R.  KFFINOER,  See’y 
711  E.  Unlver.lly  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 


Unclassihed. 


Founded  in  1884 

Affitrlean  Aeadamy  of  Dramatic  Arts 
aao  EMPIRE  treatIe  dramatic  scaooL 

FtANKLIN  H.  SAKOENT,  Presideat 
A  practical  training  school  for  the  stage,  connected 
with  Mr.  Charles  Frobman’s  Empire  Theatre  and  Com¬ 
panies.  For  catalogue  and  Information,  apply  to '  the 
Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


School  of  Music 

Northwmstmrn  Univmrsity 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  cotnprehensive  study  of  practi¬ 
cal  and  tlieorettcal  music,  located  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive  suburb. 
Certain  courses  include  literary  studies  iu  College  of  Lilieral  Arts  dr 
Academy.  Public  School  Music  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Faculty 
of  a$  members.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Evuston,  IU. 


KIMBAU.  HALL 
2J9  t*  2U  Wahssh 
Av*.,  Chkat* 

Th*  Lcadlaf  Scbssl 


American 
Conservatory 

of  XMDie  and  Dramatle  Art.  Seventy  euiinent  Instructors.  Unsur¬ 
passed  course  of  stutly.  Teachers'  training  departiuent.  Diplomas  and 
certificates  awarded.  tJarlvnled  free  Mvaatawen.  Tweiity-se:ond 
season  begins  September  9.  1907.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

JOHN  4.  HATTBTAEOT,  Pmident. 


Bliss  Electrical  School,  2i<GSt.  if.  w..Va*hhicton,D.c 

Offers* theoretical  and  practical  course  in  ELECTRICITY, 
complete  in  one  year.  Students  actually  constpict  Dynamos, 
Motors,  etc.,  and  are  trained  for  good  positions  in  electrical  in¬ 
dustries.  Fi/tetntk  year  opens  SepL  *5.  Write  for  Catalog. 


S-TAMMERIIMG 

This  school  will  be  open  all  summer.  Gives  short  courses  when 
time  is  limited.  Devote  a  p^i«>n  of  vacation  to  correction  defects. 
Remedies  devised  and  practiced  by  a  physician  for  many  years.  Call 
or  send  ten  cents  for  useful  pamphlet  containing  some  suggestions  fot 

self  treatineut.  BRYANT  SCHOOL.  62  J.  Watt  40th  St.,%wY»rk. 


YOU  expect  a  good  deal  of  your  boy;  of  course 
you  do;  he’s  your  boy  and  “he’s  got  it  in  him.” 

The  forces,  mental  and  physical,  of  a  developing  boy  are  tremendous;  misdirected  they  wreck,  scattered 
they  amount  to  nothing;  rightly  guided  your  boy  develops  as  you  “knew  he  would.” 

It’s  not  all  in  the  school,  but  much  of  it  is;  send  for  our  booklet  '^Tht  Right  School  for  jour  boy"  and 
see  what  the  school  should  do.  We  send  it  and  our  catalogue  on  request. 

In  writing  for  booklet  please  state  where  you  taw  this  advertisement. 

Racine  College  Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wis. 

rieaie  mention  Kveryliody'*  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Military  _ ; _  Military 


CaM*  fTM  BfMcn  Sla«M  ■(  the 

Hshborne  Military  School 

WayMakar*,  Ta.  Beautiful  for  lituadon.  Bplmdld 
rampua.  Lateat  equipment.  Able  faculty.  Oentlemanly 
pupil*,  wtio  claim  to  make  double  profree*  here.  Rate* 
MSO  pec  year.  If  looking  for  a  flnt-cla**  achool,  write  for 
Ulnstrated  catalogue. 

*  iriBnni  BKE'  t  n  Ro,  •#« 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

Aa  Meal  Hoate  ScIm>o1  lor  Maaljr  Bojro 

***  Boyt  from  U  8UUa  lait  mt$ion. 
iariral  iVtuate  Arademy  tn  (Ae 
/  \  Soutk.  Boyt  from  10  to  to  pear*  old 

/  •  \  prepared  far  the  IMtvereUiei,  Otm- 

/  \  emment  Aeeuiemia,  or  Bueineet. 

f  \  1,*00  fl*et  abore  aea  leralipure 

I  ibradnc  mountain  air  of  the 

I  I  famou*  Shenandoah  Vall^.  Pnr* 

I  I  mineral  iprtng  watan.  Military 

\'  /training  dOTelop*  obadlODO*, 

\  baaltta.and  manly  carriage.  Fine 

ahady  lawn*,  gymnaolnm,  owlm- 
mlng  pool  and  atalatie  park.  Dally 
drllla,  Boy*  from  borne*  of  redae- 
mant  only  deolrad.  Penonal  IndlTld- 
nal  Inotructlon  by  our  Tntoriol  8ya> 
„  tern.  Academy  farty.aeTen  year* 

aid.  ifew  I7SA00  barracka  full  equipment,  abooluMy  flre- 
proot  CbanreafMO,  Baodaoma catalogue  free.  Addrem: 

CtfTMl  mi.  I.  UMl.  JL  M..  nMOPU.  iraMrai.  VL 


Metal  Sectional 

Steel  Filing  Cabinets 

Built  on  the  QUALITY  IDEA 
Take  up  LEAST  FLOOR  SPACE 

They  provide  abaolate  eecnilty  to  your  papers,  a*  they  are 
built  of  rolled  steel.  There  Isn't  a  ■liver  of  wood  anywhere 
in  them.  Our  "one  idea"  wa*  to  build  a  better  Sling  cabinet 
than  any  other  for  praetfedliiae.  We  use  only  the  best  rolled 
steel  for  security,  and  these  cabi¬ 
nets  are  as  ahsolutely  perfect  as 
skilled  labor  can  make  them. 
HWhly  Bnisbed.  Solid  brass 
pulls  and  label  holders.  Fitted 
with  our  own  special  lock. 

They  stand  absolutely  rigid. 
No  rattle  or  binding  ot  the 
drawers,  which  run  on  roller 
bearings.  Easy  adjustable  lock¬ 
ing  followers. 

M  Intermediate  panels  re¬ 
quired.  81  to  SO  per  cent  more 
Sling  capacity  lor  a  given  Soor 
area. 

Coats  lem  for  space  used  than 
wooden  caUneta,  especially  In 
combination— S6  steel  drawers 
In  lem  naoe  than  44  smaller 
dimwen  ol  wood.: 

We  invite  coneepondmire  and 
shall  be  to  estimate  cost  for 

you  jn  all  atandard  stjrlea. 
Booklet  on  request. 

METAL  SECTIONAL 
FURNITURE  CO. 

ii8  Willow  Drive 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Blecs  Military 'Academy,  Macon,  Mo. 

$600,000  plant.  Modern,  fire-proof  buildina^  especially  de- 
sizned  for  College  preparatory,  Businesa  and  Phyaical  training. 
IS  instructors  for  I  to  boys.  Col.  Gao.  R.  Bu>nbtt,  LL.B.,  A.M. 
Hox  tug,  Macon,  Missouri.  (West  Point  ’80)  Supt. 


St.  John’s  Military  Academy 

••THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY/’ 

Ddafield,'  Wavkesha  Coanty,  Wisconsin 

Afew  Term  Opens  September  23rd,  1907 

For  C«Ulo^e,~iuldre8S  Dr.  S.  T.  Smythb,  President 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Deleware 

Bordcntown  Military'  Institute 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,  manly,  successful  men — 
ph^ically,  mentally,  morally.  College  and  businesa  prepara¬ 
tion;  Bo^'  summer  camp  in  Canada.  Illustrated  book  and 
■chool.  paper  .Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 
Major  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant.' 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY 
„  .  COLLEGE,  CHEpS^TEIL. 

4^  Yeu  begins  September  sS. 

Engineering.  ChemistTy,  Aits. 

Also  preparatory  Courses. 

Infantry,  Artillery.  Cawnlry. 
SekoUsde.  Military.  Moral,  imd  Atbletk Tisialef. 

rnkmUim  CoL  Ckas.  E.  Hyatt,  Pmsldest. 


SAINT  JOHN’S  SCHOOL,  Manlius,  N.Y.’^ 


a.  Trrbvrk.  A.H., 
Preaideat. 


The  most  successful  application  of  the  military  principle  to  the  preparatory  school.  Designated  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  for  three  successive  years,  os  "Distinguished  Institution."  The  school  isopen  during  the  vacation  for 
recreation,  physical  culture  or  study.  Special  tutoring  if  desired.  Cavalry  drill.  Outdoor  gymnasium.  Swimming. 
Target  practice.  Camping.  Excursion  to  Jamestown  Exposition. 
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LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


I'"  puhlisluM’s  pail II re 
^oiir  ()|>ix)rtiiiiit\ 


St  1  ou\.s  Trades  School 


FRENCH-GERWAN— 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Sfokcm,  TiofU,  aad  ■islcitd  br  tk 

^  LANGUAGE- 
^  PHONE 

METHOD 


Gain  Independence 


The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  Method 


§S/SSSjSSSSSSSr  Llniruistry 

The  Leteet  and  Beat  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  8.  Roaenthal 
YOU  HEAR  THE  K.YACT  PRONUNCIATION  OP  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHUARE.  A  few  mliiutea’  practice  eercral 
time*  a  day  at  spare  moments  (iTea  a  tliorouch  mastery  of 
courersatlonal  rreiicli,  Gennaii,  Bpaulsli,  or  Italian. 
Send  for  tettimoniaU,  booklet,  and  letter. 

THB  LANOUAne-PHONB  nBTHOD 
tie  Ketropolis  Bide.,  Broadway  and  i6th  St.,  B.T. 


prospectus, 

mofooithly 


•TlinV  Nlsh-arads 

wlUIII  lastmetUM  by 

■  MUf  CorrttpondsBOt 

■  MmwKm  Bstabliahid  U9t 

Prepare*  for  the  bar  of  aw 
V  V  State.  Three  Oooreee;  Oof. 

leae.  Poet •  Orsdnata  and 
BariBsae  Law.  Improred  method  of  laatnetloa. 
soeablninf  theory  and  jpwactlc^ 

One  etn&nt  writes  t  "I  hare  learned  more  lew 
In  three  months  ander  yoor  instmotlon  than  I 
learned  in  •lx  months  in  n  law  oflee." 
APPBOVED  BT  BENCH  AND  BAB 

CbwsMbwtsmdi month.  Uniform mtnottaitlOB.  8md 
Coe  oar  4S-paea  eatalocno.  la  which  w*  fir*  a  lyBopaU  of 
Ih*  raloo  for  p,  tbn  bnr  of  th*  ooroml  Btntoo 

Chicago  Corrotpondenco  School  of  Lsw 

Roapor  Block,  Ohioaso 


To  Place  la  VOUl  SOME  the  Werld^aMd  PabUcatiea 

Rldpath*s  History  of  the  World 

RtamI  MW,  IbIbbS  c4HtB«,  4bwh  to  Weiiiiftillv  hmmm4y  fcntf  ■snm 

At  LE^  than  hvea  DAM^QED_SE^  were  ever  sold 

We  will  Buoc  our  price  only  in  direst  lellere  to  those  sending  tts  the 
I'Bupeu  below.  Teer  ed  the  Ceu»en»  wHie  mm  usd  uidrres  ptofaily,  Md 
■uif  to  u«  MW  he  tore  yen  torpti  lU  The  sample  pe^es  are  free. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derives  an 
income  from  his  hlsto^,  and  to  prtot  eur  prise  hrendsiat  for  the  sake  of 
quickly  sellintf  these  few  sets  would  cause  freni  mnry  le  fhtnre  sales. 


LEARN  PLUMBING 
Short  Howa— Bif  Pay 
The  belt  paid  of  all  trader 
Plumbers  are  always  in  demand. 
They  have  shorter  hours  and  re« 
ceive  better  wages  than  any  other 
mechanic.  By  our  Improved  oieik* 
od  of  instruction  we  make  you  a 
skillful,  practical  plumber  in  a 
short  time.  YonTl  be  enabled  to 
ill  a  good  position  In  n  few  months, 
where  you  can  earn  from  $$  to  $8 
a  day.  Wrke  at  once  for  iU>»atrated 
catalog,  which  gives  full  pnrticu. 
lars  and  terms,  yyio  Olive  Street 


lYIOPATH  is  America's  Greatest  Historfaa.  His  wonderfully 
beautiful  style  has  never  been  equaled  He  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  be* 
fore  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  witii  him  to  see  ine  bat* 
ties  of  old;  to  meet  kin^s  and  queens  and  warri*  -ol^ 
ors;  to  sit  in  the  Koniiin  Senate;  to  march 
against  &itadin  and  his  dark*skiiined  follow.  oNw 
ers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake; 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with 
gellan;  to  know  Napoteon  as  you 


’’•H-Winiito 

1' 1 !  1.  J 

I’leaxe  mention  Everybody’,  Ilagazine  when  you  write  to  advertiter,. 
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PRIZEDFFER 

W«  hare  )iwt  mad*  airaacenents  wberaby  waaraablato  oflar  a  yahiabla  pctea, 
to  tboaa  who  will  copy  this  ptctnra.  Take  Vawr  FeaaH  Naw,  and  copy  tbU  sketch 
on  a  common  otaoo  of  itaper,  and  sand  it  to  nt  today:  and.  if  ia  tba  aatfmation  of 
onr  Art  Diractora,  it  ia  otoo  40  par  cant,  aa  good  as  tba  original,  wa  will  mail  ta 

yonr  addraaa.  FMB  OT  OMAROt  FOR  SU  fROMTNS, 

THE  HOME  EDUCATOR 

This  magasina  ia  fully  Dlnstratad  and  contains  special  information  partaiaing  to 
mnatrating.  Cartooning,  ate.,  and  pabilshad  for  tba  baaadt  of  tboaa  dasirons  of 
aaming  iarger  aalarias.  It  ia  a  Homs  Stndy  magasina.  Tbsra  is  posithraly  na 
awnav  aanaMaiwHan  coanacted  with  this  fraa  offer.  Copy  this  pictnra  aanr  and 

sand  it  tadag,  CnrrMRuiJaRca  lagUtsta  «l  Amaricg,  Box  955  Sciaatoa.  fb. 


Leam  to  *Rxin 
Automobiles: 

Our  course  of  study  by  mail 
teaches  you  an  easy  and  pleasant 
way  of  earning  from  $25  to  $100 
a  week.  Our  graduates  are  rec¬ 
ognized  as  experts  and  posi¬ 
tions  seek  them.  Yon  become  a 
chauffeur,  garage  manaj^r  or 
auto-salesman.  Write  ror  free 
booklet  of  particulars. 

NEW  Toil  SCHOOL  OF  )  14$  W,  5«th  St 
AUTOMOBILE  ENCINEEBS  (New  York  City 


who  tak«B  o«r  riMmluittcl  cooftc.  W«  twBcti 
yom  by  mrU  to  become  b  competeHt  shoitbaiMf 
writer  aoil  typewriter  et  borne.  You  leem 
rII  tbit  lo  your  sp*re  ii»e  hi  a  few  weeks. 
Remeeiber  tbe  typewriter  Is  youn  forerer. 
Steoo^raphers  are  paid  ifood  selariea  Book¬ 
let  free.  TW  IWoek  CimiiwIrI  ImIUuU. 
_  _ lot  lUwbml  Ifka  tblrafo. 

government  Positions 

^  41.877  Appointments 

opportuaities  for  yoanf  people.  Each  year  we  Ustrect  by  mail  tbouBawds 
Of  |ier»oMB  who  pa«e  tbeae  examinations  aad  a  lar^  share  of  them  receive 
ap^atmeats  to  life  positioas  at  $teo  to  $tsoo  a  year.  If  you  desire  a 
nemtiom  of  this  kind,  write  forourCivil  Service  AuMNiucemeiit,  coeuinitiff 
full  iuformatioo  almut  all  e^ernment  eaamiuation,  aed  questions  recently 
used  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 

COLITRBI  AX  C0Mlwr01IPK>CKC0IXMIl.  WssMsgtos.  8,0. 


**HOW  TO  BEME3MBER** 

SMt  PrM  to  BooSon  o(  thU  robitrotion 


Per  Week 


TYPtV/RnOYVltY 
T0Y.Vr\W  5Tm.HT 


%ms 
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Jamestown  Exposition 


Before  visiting  the  exposition,  look  up  Jamestown  and  allied  subjects  in  your 
New  International,  and  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
exposition. 

While  at  the  exposition,  visit  our  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  which 
is  open  to  everyone,  for  reference  and  information  regarding  the  exposition. 

Our  exhibit  of  the  great  modem  encyclopsedia — The  New  International — will 
be  found  most  interesting. 


The  New  International 
Enclopaedia 


stands  to-day  as  the  most  complete,  accurate  and  up-to-date  of  all  reference  works. 
Its  articles  are  quoted  by  leading  authorities  everywhere  as  the  most  authentic 
information  extant  on  all  subjects.  Every  field  of  knowledge  is  covered  in  its  pages. 

Our  easy  payment  plan  places  this  work  in  your  home  wtthout  a  large 
initial  outlay.  ^ 

20  Volnmcs,  100,000  Snbjecta,  1G,000  Fades*  7,000  Illnstratlons 

To  learn  more  about  this  work,  let  us  send  o 

you  two  interesting  and  useful  books,  FREE 

On*  U  oar  famous  tS'Cout  Question  Book,  which  contains  every-day 
questions  you  ought  to  know  how  to  answer,  but  half  of  which  you  prob-  ^ 
ably  cannot  answer  off-hand.  It  shows  the  usefulness  and  practicability 

of  the  foremost  encyclopedia  in  caistence.  •'' ' 

The  other  book  contains  pages  descriptive  of  The  New  Interna- 
tional  Bncyciopedla,  specimen  pages,  fac-simile  illustrations  from 
The  New  Internstional.  showing  the  work's  scope,  and  the  ^  ^ 
easy  payment  plan  by  which  one  can  secure  this  great  work 
without  a  large  initial  expenditure.  Write  us  to-day.  A 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers  ^ 

372  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  City  ^  ^  'A' 


Plesfc  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  sdvertiseri. 


THE  JUIY 


I  was  dickeriagf  with  the 

I  Butcher  Man  from  the  Cen- 

trc,  who  had  stopped  his  cart 
at  the  front  g^ate.  She  was 
askings  the  price  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
Mean^  Man,  on  his  way  to  the  bam, 
eavesdropped.  He  was  perturbed. 

**  Skin^,**  he  squealed,  **  how  much  is 
sweet  potatoes  now?'' 

**  Seven  cents  a  pound,"  said  the  man 
with  the  white  apron. 

^Then  you  can  weig;h  me  out  one 
nice  'un,"  said  the  Meanest  Man,  and 
added  apologetically,  "the  rest  of  the 
folks  don't  care  for  'em  none." 

The  July  Everybody's  would  have  the 
Meanest  Man  fooled  to  a  deep  green 
— if  he  hadn't  already  cheatm  the 
Devil  by  turning  in  his  tin-plated 
souL  The  "rest  of  the  folks"  would 
^  be  bound  to  get  something  out  of 
it  in  sp^  of  him.  And  even  the 
Mean  Men  are  bound  to  buy  the 
July  Everybody's — it's  too  good  a 
bargain  to  escape  them.  Listens 

On  Sale  June  20tli 


\  .  / 


Payne  turns  over  a  few  facts  about 


roads  ^  which  we  all  want  to  know. 

Oh,  “The  Meanest  Man''  wouldn't 
have  had  a  chance  for  a  Stmcfy 
Thrill! 

15  Cents  Everywhere 


NUMBER 

''The  Forg[iveness  of  Sins"  a  g^reat  once- 
in-ten-years  and  never  forgettable  story 
by  Mary  Raynxmd  Shipman  Andrews. 

"The  Honk-Honk  Breed"  in  which  | 
Stewart  Edward  White  shows  that  he  ' 
knows  rip-roaring  fun  as  well  as  ever  O.  % 
Henry  did — and  "The  Giballero's  Way"  \ 
in  which  O.  Henry  sounds  a  depth  of  ^ 
tragedy  which  Mr.  White  might  well 
have  plumbed. 

**Tdc  New  Strong  Wine  of  Spring" 
by  Katharine  Holland  Brown,  which  all 
t^  world  will  love.  Then  there's  "The 
Circus"  by  Hartley  Davis,  and  Grace 
Ellery  Channing's  story,  "In  an  Even 
Balance."  Eugene  Wo(^  on  the  James¬ 
town  Exposition  (you  can  begin  laughing 
now,  you  know  how  good  it  will  be).  Dr. 
W.  Hanna  Thompson  has  a  clear,  Mwer- 
ful,  uplifting  article, "  Brain  and  Body." 

Allen  Sangree  tells  of  that  pleasin 
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THE  LA5T  OF 
EVERYBODY’S 
T/o  BONDS 


Only  two  htfndred  Bonds 
($20,000)  of  a  total  Issoe  of 
$500,000  of  Tlie  Ridgway  Com¬ 
pany’s  7%  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Coi^pon  Bonds,  are  stiH  on  sale. 


Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  ate  held 
hy  the  stockholders  of  The  Ridgfwray  G>m- 
pany.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $180,000, 
have  been  taken  by  approximately  five 
hundred  of  Everybody's  friends  and  readers. 

We  are  told  by  those  in  touch  with  the 
Bond  Market,  that  we  have  to  our  credit  a 
remarkable  achievement.  We  thank  our 
friends  for  their  confidence,  for  we  know 
that  money  was  ^hig:h’’  when  the  Bonds 
were  first  put  on  the  market — October  1st. 
And  we  are  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$42,000  have  been  received  since  the  g^eneral 
decline  in  stocks  and  bonds  begfan,  about 
February  1st,  and  subscriptions  of  $12,500 
since  the  general  slump  in  the  market, 
about  March  14th. 

Present  Bond-holders  have  been  for  some 
time  adding  to  their  holdings,  and  would 
doubtless,  in  a  short  time,  take  up  the  last  of 
the  Bonds.  But  there  is  an  opportunity  still  left  for  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  subscribe,  to  make  a  safe  investment,  guaranteed  by  mortgage 
and  paying  7^  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  securle  a  material  interest  in 
Everybody’s  Magazine  and  the  work  it  is  doing.  ‘  ’ 

Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $100  each,  and  interest  is  payable 
semi-annually  at  the  National  Bank  of  North  America.  A  deposit 
of  10^  secures  allotment  to  you  until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
final  payment,  for  which  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  wBl  be  given. 
Address  subscription  or  request  for  fuller  particulars  to 

THE  RIDQWAY  COMPANY,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 


Tlie  advertisemenu  in  Kverybody's  liIaKazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Prudential  Liberality  Again  Displayed 

The  Most  Important 
Voluntary  Benefit  Ever  Granted 

By  The  Prudential  is  now  Announced. 

All  Industrial  Policies  now  in  Force  under  which 
the  Insured  have  attained  age  75,  or  under,  which 
the  Insured  may  attain  age  75  during  1907,  will 

be  made  Free  or  Paid-up  Policies  and  the 

»  ^ 

Farther  Payment  of  Premiums  Will  Not  Be  Required 

After  the  Insured  has  reached  the  said  age. 

The  Business  of  The  Prudential  is  so  large  that, 
should  the  present  plan  be  continued,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  of  this  concession  alone,  in 
ten  years,  would  be  over 

Three  and  Ooe^^aarter  Millioa  Dollars. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  The  Prudential  to  add 
to  the  benefits  already  accorded  to  those  who  insure  with 
us,  giving  Policyholders  more  than  their  Contracts  called 
for  when  experience  demonstrates  that  we  can  safely  do  so. 

These  VOLUNTARY  CONCESSIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS 
already  aggregate  more  than 

EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS 

and  every  year  adds  to  this  amount. 

The  Company  which  deals  with  Policyholders  in 
this  spirit  of  Liberality  and  fairness,  combined 
with  absolute  Financial  security,  is  the  Com¬ 
pany  you  should  insure  in. 


THf 

PRUDENTIAL 

HAS  THE 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


President. 


The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  flome  Office,  Newark,  ILJ. 

iBcorporated  ■  Stock  Coapany  by  the  State  ot  New  Jersey. 


rieaie  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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BRONZE  TABLETS 

TK«  Gorham  Compan 

«  ¥>  i 


all  coitintemorative  pui^ 
■poses  •  It  prepares  ^lecial 
desi^^  appropriate  to  cu^ 
requirements .  or.carries 
out  with  the  utmost  care 
the  designs  of  Architects 
and  Sculptors  ®  9 

The  exacting  character 


a  hroad  experience  and 
facilities  or  the  highest 
order  •  These  the  Gon 
ham  Compat^  possesses 

THE  GORHAM  COMBVNY 

FIFTH  AVENVE 
NEW  YORK 


Gorham  Silverware 

The  introduction  of  new  ideas  in  Sterling  Silver, 
always  a  definite  part  of  the  Gorham  Company’s 
policy,,  is  notably  demonstrated  this  season. 
Unique  effects,  never  before  presented,  will  be  found 
especially  plentiful  amontf  the  objects  designed  for 
practical  purposes. 

For  the  selection  of  Wedding  Gifts  unusual  in  character, 
the  productions  of  this  company  will  be  found  partic¬ 
ularly  advantageous,  and  are  to  be  had  of  the  important 
jewelers  throughout  the  country,  each  piece  bearing 
the  well  known  Gorham  trade-mark. 


Tbe  •dTcrtiaemenU  in  ETcrybody'i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn 
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KIDNAPPED ! 


Find  the  Heartless  Person. 

Do  you  wake  up  in  the  night  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  dread  ? 
Do  you  get  dizzy  and  out  of  breath  on  exertion  or  feel  faint  when  you 
rise  suddenly  from  a  sitting  posture  ? 

Does  your  heart  flutter  and  palpitati  at  times  ? 

You  don't  believe  it’s  Coffee,  but  that  is  easy  to  prove. 

Quit  the  Coffee  10  days. 

That  removes  the  cause — the  poisonous  drug,  Caffeine. 

Then  use  well-made  Postum. 

t  That  supplies  the  food  elements  required  by  Nature  to  rebuild  *a  broken- 
down  nervous  system.  The  changed  feeling  settles  all  arguments. 

These  are  incontrovertible  facts. 

Any  physician  can  tell  you  this,  but  the  best  way  to  prove  it  is  to  quit 
Coffee  and  use  well-made  POSTUM  for  10  days. 

** There’s  a  Reason”  for 

POSTUM 

Postum  Cereal  Co..  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A 


Plwic  mcBtioti  ETcrybody*t  Mafasiae  when  you  write  to  adrcrtiacra. 
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T  ISN’T  THE  USE 
OF  CLOTHES 

that  makes  them  old  before 
their  time;  it’s  the  rubbing  and 
straining  on  a  washboard — get¬ 
ting  the  dirt  out  by  main 
strength. 

lARLlNE 

THE  IMPROVED  SOAP 
is  in  powdered  form  for  your 
convenience.  As  it  washes 
without  rubbing,  it  savrts  the 
worst  of  the  wear. 


r  P 


/Ct\y<nA.~ 


T" 


PEARLINE  ENJOYS  THE 
LARGEST  SALE  AMONG 

Intelligent  Women 


_ 


For  INFANTS 
INVALIDS 

and  the 

AGED  ^ 


0«r  Kiikk  to  the  remriag  of  infaats  mad  tbc  eare  of  lairaiidm  SENT  FRBB  with  a  gcncroao  FREE 
5AnPt.E  PACKAOB  of  Beager’a  Food.  U  your  druggiit  cannot  suppij  yon.  write  to 

BENGER*S  FOOD.Ltd.,Dept.C.78Hod8onSt..NewYork ' 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO..  Sole  Importer*. 
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Status  of  tne 


Strict  adherence  to  die  art  ideal  has  won  (or  die  Steinway 
l^ano  its  present  international  status  as  the  World  Standard. 

Like  a  bulwark,  the  House  o(  Steinway  stands  opposed 
to  every  tendency  to  vulgarize  the  piano  by  commercial  and 
mechanical  methods.  With  all  the  genius  and  skill  at  its 
command  it  strives  to  elevate  piano  art  by  making  the 
Steinway  die  finest  instrument  known  to  musical  science. 

Musicians  and  artists  have  learned  (or  over  half  a  century 
to  look  to  Steinway  (or  piano-progress — and  have  never 
been  disappointed.  The  perfect  Gincert  Grand  Piano,  die 
ideal  Miniature  Grand,  and  the  recent  marvelous  devdop- 
ment  of  the  upright,  the  Vertegrand  at  $500,  are  a/i 
Steinways,  and  each  the  standard  of  its  kind. 

Sleinway  Pianos  can  be  bought  from  any  authorized  Steinway 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and  the  little  booklet,  ‘‘The  Triumph  of 
the  Vertegrand,”  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this 

STEINWAY  &  SONS.  Steinway  HaU 
107  aad  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


Plcstc  mention  Evct7bo<l]r'e  llasa>>ae  when  you  write  to  wivertiMre. 
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Free  Trial- 


The  Only  Refrigerator 


Breeding  Places  for 
Disease  Germs. 


^  ^  LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES 

WB  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

rHB  Monroe  Refrigerator  Is  ready  to  >rov« 
its  superiority  to  your  satisfaction,  right 
in  your  own  home— free  of  any  expense 
or  obligation  on  your  part.  Just  write  us.  We 
will  send  yon  the  Monroe  Catalogue.  Pick  out 
the  style  yon  want  to  try.  We  will  send  yon  the 
Refri^rator  you  select,  all  prepaid.  Test  it  in 
our  home  for  60  days.  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim, 
I  it  isn’t  satisfactory  to  you.  just  notify  ns  and 
return  it  at  our  expense.  The  test  won’t  cost 
you  a  cent. 

We  make  this  60-Day  Free  Trial  Offer  because 
we  want  yon  to  convince  yourseU  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  Monroe  Refrigerator  through  actual 
tur— not  because  of  any  statements  that  we  make. 

No  other  refrigerator  manufacturer  dares  to 
make  an  offer  like  this.  We  do  it  because  we 
know  the  Monroe  will  stand  the  test.  If  it  couldn't 
stand  the  test  we  couldn’t  afford  to  send  it  on 
a  60-Day  Free  Trial,  because  every  one  would 
come  back  to  ns. 

Yon  cannot  buy  a  Monroe  Refrigerator  or 
anything  like  it  from  any  dealer  or  agent.  We 
sell  direct  to  you,  and  to  yon  we  are  directly 
responsible. 

Send  ns  your  name  and  address  now. 


Monroe' 


The  Monroe  Refrigerator  has  food  compartments  of  solid,  snow-white,  unbreakable  Porcelain  Ware, 
moulded  in  one  piece,  with  rounded  corners.  No  darkness,  no  dampness,  no  comers,  cracks  or  crevices. 
The  only  refrigerator  so  made.  All  others  have  food  compartments  with  the  inaccessible  comers  and 
crevices  which  get  clogged  up  with  decaying  food  and  breed  the  germs  which  cause  decay  and  disease. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY,  Station  B  Lockland,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Patentees  and  Sole  If  anufactursrs  of  Solid  Porcelain  Refrigerators 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


This  trade  mark  is  sewn  an  Ike  end  if  every  genuine  Ostermaar, 

There  are  Ostermoor  mattresses  that  have  been  in  constant  use 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Their  owners  never  cry  “Enough” — we  have  their  letters. 

A  good  night’s  rest,  daily  and  Sunday,  is  built  (not  stuffed)  in  every 

Ostermoor  Mattress 

It’s  the  material,  the  construction,  the  tufting,  the  furnishing,  the 
general  “know-how”  and  something  else. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested,  let  us  send  you  full  particulars  in  our 

]44>PAGE  BOOK  MAILED  FREE 

■We  .have  2,500  Ostermoor  dealers.  If  we 
have  a  dealer  in  your  place,  we  will  send  his 
name — if  not,  we  will  ship  by  express  pre- 
paid  on  tbir^  nights'  free  trial — money  back 
- —I  if  you  want  it 

MATTRESSES  COST  ...  ... 

Express  Chart es  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vidn- 

4 ft. d la.wlit. 4SlbS.  IU.M  i|y;  he  will  show  youamattress 
4  ft  wMli  4#  ftt*  with  the  Ostfrm^er  nmmt  mmd 

wMe*  21  Mt- 11*79  taiel.  turt  tm  Uok  for  0mr 

1  ft  wMt  21  »S.  I9.99  name  and  trade  marm  tenm  on 

2  ft  9  It*  widSt  21  Ht.  9*29  the  end.  Mattress  shipped,  ex> 

All « tt.  I  tacke*  tvat  prc*s  Jf»>d  by  nv  ume  day  If  , 

OSTERMOOR  A  COMPANY 

1*7  Elixnbetli  Street,  New  York  i— 1 

Csaadisa  Aceacy:  Aissks  Feather  A  Dowa  Co.*  Ltd..  Moatrcsl 
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Whai  are  You  Worth 


From  The 

NECK 

UP? 

It  U  Mdnuted  that  the  average  man  is  worth 
$2.00  a  day  from  the  neck  doum  what  is  he 
worth  from  the  neck  uP  ? 

That  depends  entirely  upon  training.  If  you 
are  trained  so  that  you  can  plan  and  direct 
work  you  are  wonh  ten  dmes  as  much  as  the 
man  who  can  work  only  under  orders. 

The  Internationskl  Correspondence 
Schoob  go  to  the  man  who  is  struggling  along 
on  small  pay  and  say  to  him,  ’’We  will  train  you 
for  promotion  right  where  you  are,  or  we  will 
qualify  you  to  take  up  a  more  congenial  line  of 
work  at  a  much  higher  salary.” 

What  the  I.  C.  S.  says  it  can  do,  it  onU  da 
It  has  already  done  it  for  others  and  will  do  it 
for  you,  if  you  only  show  the  inclination. 

Thousands  of  ambitious  men,  realizing  diis 
fact,  have  marked  the  I.  .C  S.  coupon,  and 
multiplied  their  wa|^  many  times. 

During  March,  403  students  voluntarily  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  salary  and  position  as  the 
direct  result  of  1.  C.  S.  training. 

In  this  day  of  demand  for  leaders,  a 

young  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be 

satisfied  with  small  wages  when  be 
has  the  I.  C.  S.  ready  to  qualify  him  for 
a  higher  salary. 

Mark  the  coupon  at  once  and  mail  it. 

You  need  not  leave  your  present  work,  or 
your  own  home,  while  t^  1.  C.  S.  pre* 
pates  you  to  advance. 

Back  your  framed  hand  widi  a 
trained  head!  It  pays  big.  This 
coopoo  is  for  you.  yhUyouueeitf 


PIcsM  mcation  ETcrybodjr’t  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiiera. 


The  Weetamoe  Mill  at  Fall  River  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  Coal  Tar 
Pitch.  Felt  and  Gravel,  laid  along:  the  lines  of  THE  BARRETT  SPECIFI¬ 
CATION,  in  1872. 

Not  until  1903  was  any  renewal  necessary.  A  part  of  the  roof  was  then 
re-covered.  The  remainder  of  the  roof  is  still  in  g:ood  condition ;  has  had 
absolutely  no  repairs  during:  the  entire  thirty-five  years,  and  gives  promise  of 
satisfactory  service  for  many  years  to  come. 

BARRETT  SPECIFICATION  ROOFS  are  without  question  the  only 
economical  and  satisfactory  covering  for  manufacturing  plants,  where,  owing 
to  vapors,  acid  fumes,  etc.,  the  test  is  most  severe. 

That  owners  of  large  plants  generally  recognize  this  is  best  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  this  style  of  roofing  covers  a  majority  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  count  ry 

For  instance,  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  over  a  million  square  feet  of  such  Roofs.  The  immense  plants  of  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Company,  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Locomotive  Works  arc  other  notable  examples  of  the  use  of  this  style 
of  roofing  by  representative  manufacturing  houses. 

To  any  one  interested,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  a  Booklet  covering  the  subject  in  detail, 
or  to  give  any  information  desired. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Cbicaio  Philadelphia  St.  Looia  Qeveland  Cincinnati  Allechenv 
Minneapolis  Kansas  City  New  Orleans  Boston  London,  Enc. 
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Rapid  Action_Clothes  Making 

By  the  Machine  Itself 


**  A  Suitaminate" — that**  the  record. 

Slam  ’em  together — any  old 
^  way  just  so  long  as  the  Stitches 
will  hold — and  the  Thing  we’re  working 
on  loohs  something  like  a  Suit — 

— Our  Boss  doesn’t  care  a  rap  whether 
a  Sleeve  or  a  Collar  is  put  on  properly,  or 
the  Foundation  of  the  Coat’s  Shape — 
the  Canvas  and  Haircloth — are  put  in  as 
th^  should  be. 

Everything’s  wrong — from  Cutting  to 
Finishing. 

The  so-called  “suit”  be  made  Aa// 

presentable  if  it  were  taken  apart  and 
properly  corrected  by  Someone  who  knew 

how — 

But  that  wouldn’t  do  for  a  minute — No 
Siree — that  would  add  to  the  Cost. 

Instead— he  gives  the  Thing  to  Old  Dr. 
Goose — the  Hot  Flat  Iron — 

— And  Old  Dr.  Goose  presses  here — 
stretches  or  shrinks  there — and  in  a  jiffy 
has  as  fine  a  looking  Suit  as  you  would 
want  to  see — 

That’s  all  the  Boss  wants. 

For  he  knows  that  all  he’ll  haveto  do  will 
be  to  tell  Someone  a  Fairy  Tale,  and  that 
Someone  may  buy  that  Suit  and  think  for 
a  Week  or  so  that  it’s  a  Dandy. 

But  soon  the  Lapels  will  Commence  to 
BuIm — the  Collar  to  Fall  away  from  the 
back  of  the  Neck — the  Shoulders  to  lose 
their  shape— and  the  whole  Suit  will  go 
back  to  First  Principles  just  as  it  was  when 
we  rushed  it  out. 

•  •  e 

Of  course,  all  clothing  is  not  the 
“rapid-action”  sort. 

Take  “Sincerity”  Snits  for  instance — 


“Sincerity”  Suits  are|not'rushed  through 
the  Sewing  Mill — not  much — 

“Sincerity”  Suits  are  made  with  the 
Utmost  Care — all  the  way  through — with 
the  one  end  in  view — to  make  a  perfect 
fitting  Suit  with  a  Permanent  Shape. 

“Sincerity”  Suits  are  cut  tor  that  pur¬ 
pose — by  the  most  expert  Cutters  in 
America — they’re  tailored — for  that  pur- 
pose— by  the  most  expert  Needleworkers 
in  America — 

“Sincerity”  Suits  are  inspected  rigor¬ 
ously  by  the  most  knowing  and  Careful 
Clothing  experts  in  America — the  least 
Alteration  retired  is  made  by  the  needle — 

—Old  Dr.  CkMse  has  no  opportunity  to 
“dope”  a  shape  in  “Sincerity”  Suits — 
his  work  is  not  reouired. 

And  as  a  Result — Sincerity”  Suits  hold 
their  Shape  until  you  want  to  buy  a  new 
Suit. 

“Sincerity”  Suits  are  sold  by  all  the 
better  class  ready-to-put-on  Clothing 
Dealers. 

Look  for  the  label  below  in  each  coat — 
it  insures  Style,  Service  and  Satisfaction. 
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REG. US  PAT. OFF. 

A  STAIN  AND  VARNISH  COMBINED 


JAP-A-LAC— THE  HOME  BEAUTIFIER 

JAP'A'LAC  i(  •  itain  and  varnitk  combined ;  the  origiaal  article  of  the  kind  made,  h  *  Wean  like  iron.' 
You  can  uie  JAP-A-LAC  on  everything  of  wood  or  metal,  from  cellar  to  garret. 

A  JAP-A-LAC  home  is  alwaya  a  bright,  beautiful  home. 

You  can  do  vour  own  refinishing  of  scratched  or  scufied  furniture,  and  produce  a  beautiful,  lusrtous  finish,' 
as  hard  as  flint,  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  A  few  cents  will  cover  the  cost. 

Tty  JAP-A-LAC  today.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine,  in  a  can  like  the  illustration.  Look  for  the  Green  Label. 
For  Sale  by  Palrti,  Hardware  and  Drui  Doalora.  All  aiaea  from  15o  to  S2.50. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  THE  DEALER  WHO  TRIES  TO  SUBSTITUTE, 
li  yoar  (baler  (den  yw  a  aJiUiriia.  ay  a  hia ;  '  Me,  thank  yon :  I  want  what  I  liked  for.  Good  bye.'  Tmb  with  the  dealer  who 
•iva  yon  wlal  you  ask  far.  Thai's  JAP-A-LAC. 

Wna  br  bcaolihil  Aiuraad  booklet,  and  atcreUat  ooloi  eaid.  FREE  bt  die  akiat. 


H  tiiJdas.  wria  br  on  ccwiptrW  Fandiint 
Specitfaaoai.  They  wd  be  aaded  bee. 
On  Archilecaral  Csaca  Label  Vinidwi 
arc  of  (he  hicheel  qnaKly. 


631  Rockdelei  Bldg..  Cbvebad.  O. 


!/  >  OUK  tkaltr  tUtt  nW  4mr>  JA/^A-LAC. 
stn4  M#  hit  fMMfS  mnd  toe.  /Or  Grid 

ttkith  it  ircrotr€tt^mmiIi$tf^*nd’ett 
will  ttndFKf.B  Srmpit^  {mumritr pint  tbn ) 
it  My  print  in  the  Unitrd  Stnttt. 
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The  Victor  Company 
presents  to  the  public  this 
new  and  wonderful  instrument. 

For  larse  residences,  bj^l-rooms,  hotels,  theatres, 
halls,  piazzas  and  lawns — no  space  is  too  lafge 
for  a  perfect  rendering  of  Grand  Opera,  Concert  or  a  Dance  Pro¬ 
gramme,  on  the  Victor  Aux-e-to-phone. 


( 


PNEUMATIC  AUXILIARY  POWER 

The  well-knov.m  pneumatic  principle  used  in  the  finest  organs, 
from  power  developed  by  special  electric  mechanism.  Compressed 
air  is  sent  through  a  new  and  ingenious  sound-box,  magnifying  the 
beautiful  Victor  tone  into  a  glorious  volume  of  melodious  sound. 

As  easy  to  operate  (with  any  Victor  Record)  as  any  other  form 
of  Victor. 


The  Aux-e-to-phone  maybe  heard  at  principal  Victor  dealers.  Write  for  descriptive  book. 


•I 

'  a  - 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO  Camden.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

B«tbrttt  Qrtroopbone  Coenpany,  Montre*!.  OiMrtbulori. 
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^  For  Whom 
'  Is  Life  Insurance?  ^ 

It  is  not  for  the  rich,  nor  the  independent,  nor  the 
selfish.  It  is  for  the  man  who  recognizes  responsi¬ 
bility;  for  the  man  who  will  discriminate — who  will 
take  the  money  he  needs  for  other  things  and  put  it  in 
Life  Insurance  because  he  sees  that  the  protection  of  his 
loved  ones  after  his  departure  is  the  greatest  need  of  all. 
Such  a  man  is  worth  insuring,  and  such  a  man  should 
be  sure  of  his  insurance. 

The  Mutual 
.  Life  Insurance  . 
\  Company  / 

offers  such  a  man  something  as  good  as  gold;  a  bond  of 
the  United  States  could  be  no  better.  Its  policies  give 
the  maximum  of  security  at  the  minimum  of  cost  In 
sixty-four  years  of  history  it  has  paid  more  mcmey  to 
beneficiaries  than  any  other  Company  in  the  world.  If 
you  have  obligations;  if  your  life  means  something  to 
others,  insurance  is  for  you.  Investigate  the  cost  of 
absolute  protection  in  liie  Mutual  Life. 

The  Time  to  Act  b  NOW. 

k  For  the  new  forms  of  policies  consult  our  nearest  i 

affent,  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual  Life  losurance 
Company  of  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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Workmtnship  In  clothes  is  a 
consideration  often  sub¬ 
served  and  made  secondary 
to  attractive  looking  fabrics 
and  some  men  will  order 
from  the  first  tailor  shop  or 
clothing  establishment  that 
greets  them  with  an  artistic 
display  of  fabrics  or  clothing. 


Clothes  we  make  for  you  are 
slightly  higher  in  price  than 
ready-to-wear  clothing  and 
also  higher  than  those  of  some 
other  concerns  in  our  line.  coniMHT  imt  n.  v.  met  *  go.,  cmcmo 

who  advertise  clothes  that 

only  will  look  well  and  wear  well  as  long  as  they  hang  on  stretchers  in  the 
wardrobe,  but — 


Clothes  we  make  for  you  are  made  with  scrupulous  care— fashioned  first  and 
cut  from  honest  fabrics  and  then  made  to  wear  and  hold  shape  through  con¬ 
scientious  methods.  This  work  costs  money  and  takes  time.  The  result  is 
satisfaction  and  trade  that  is  permanent. 

A  suit  that’s  made  cannot  be  unmade.  You  won’t  want  ours  unmade. 

We  will  make  satisfying  clothea  for  you  at  from  f2S  to  fSS. 

Our  representative  will  show  you  five  hundred  fabrics  from  which  to  select. 


Price  Building 


Merchant  Tailors 


Chicago 


ricate  mention  Ercrybody’*  Xlagazinc  wlicn  you  write  to  aUeertitera. 
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Your 

Foundaiion 

Faulty 


Ninety-eight  Per  Cent  of  Life’s  Failures 
Can  Be  Traced  to  Faulty  Foundations 

Are  you  one  of  the  ninety-eight?  Take  heed  before  it  is  too 
late — quit  meat  and  heavy,  hard-to-digest  foods — rebuild  your 
foundation  with  Nature’s  most  wholesome  and  nourishing 
food — EGG-O-SEE — whole  wheat  in  its  more  deUdons  form. 


Mothers,  Build  Well  the  Foundations  of  Your  Children 


Give  them  plenty  of  EGO-O-SEE — Nature’s  Food,  and  they 
will  grow  strong  and  vigorous  and  be  well  equipped  for 
life’s  battles  later  on.  American  mothers  are  showing  their 
appreciation  of  EGG-O-SEE  by  serving  more  of  it  each 
morning,  than  all  other  flaked  cereals  combined. 
1^  .  X  This  is  a  stronger  endorsement  of  the  great  value 

r^6*li V  EG€K)-SEE,  than  anything  we  can  say. 

is  the  Ideal  Summer  Food  ^ 
Wholesome,  Strengthening,  Cooling  ■ 

Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds — Large  package  10c  H 

FREE— <rar  “-bask  to  aatare'’  book  tells  how  to  get 
well  and  keep  well  by  natural  means.  Sent  free  cm 
application.  Write  today.  ‘ 

BGG-O-SEB  CEREAL  COMPANY,  Chicago  I 
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Rea.dy  in  et 
Minute : 

21  Kinds 

To  tempt  your  appetite. 

Freedom  from  the  toil  of  cook¬ 
ing — summer  slavery. 

And  with  all  this ;  quickness, 
variety  and  relief; 

You  get  goodness-T^that’s  vital. 

For  real  food  value  that  will 
nourish,  sustain  and  cheer: 


SOUPS 


And  all  you  have  to  do  is 

Just  add  hot  water  and  serve 

If  you  haven’t  tried  these  three,  a  treat 
awaits  you: 

Celery — Hutton  Broth — Bouillon 

For  the  NoWt  For  the  Invahcl  For  Everybody 

If  your  mcer  doetn’t  tell  Campbell's  Soups,  |>lease  tdl  us 
and  send  nis  name  and  address. 

Gel  acquainted  with  the  "Campbell  Kids.**  Sixteen  o( 
them  m  our  pretty  Booklet,  No.  44.  Send  postal.  It*s  free. 

Joseph  Campbell  Company 
Desk  No.  44 

c 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  plant  is  operated  under  CctPerrunent  Supervision 
{Act  of  June  30,  1906) 

ricasc  mention  Everybody’s  Magarinc  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Wilti  every  thrilling  swallow. 
Sighed  Tommy,  o'er  and  o’er : 
**  I  wish  that  I  was  hollow, 

So’s  I  could  hold  some  more.” 
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Lord  &  Taylor 

Wholesale  Distributors 


Science  teaches  us  to  get  best  results  with  least  effort',  the  great  purchasing 
public  are  frequently  puzzled  how  to  accomplish  this;  much  time,  effort  and  money 
is  wasted;  we  can  assist  you ;  note  trade-mark  of 

“OA^rX”  Hose 


“this  trade-mark  is  stamped  on  every  pair  of  “ONYX”  Hose,  which  is  made 
for  men,  women  and  children  in  many  select  qualities,  colors  and  weights. 

Ask  for  “ONYX”  Hosiery  and  accept  no  substitutes,  The  trade-mark  is  the 
makers’  guarantee  which  protects  the  buyer  against  spurious  imitations. 

Be  guided  by  the  “ONYX”  trade-mark  every  time  you  purchase  hosiery  and  you 
will  have  the  assurance  that  you  are  receiving  the  best  possible  value  for  your  money. 

Here  are  a  few  numbers  that  we  specially  recommend  at  this  season: 

For  Women 

310/  13<  Black  gauze,  four  thread  lisle,  superior  quality,  wear  resisting,  5ocapair. 

409  /  K,  black  silk  lisle,  gauze  weight,  soft,  glossy,  flexible,  durable;  double 
sole,  spliced  heel,  50c  a  pair. 

Look  Like  Silk — Feel  Like  Silk — 

W ^ar  Better  Than  Silk, 


For  Men 

E/310.  Black  and  colored  lisle,  six  thread  heel  and  toe,  four  threads  all  over; 
known  to  all  men  “as  the  best  I  ever  wore.”  The  only  lisle  Hose  that  will  not 
burn  nor  is  harsh  to  the  feet.  50c  a  pair. 

E/325.  Men’s  black  and'  colored  silk  lisle,  every  desirable  shade,  a  soft, 
lustrous,  silky  hose,  very  desirable.  50c  a  pair. 

We  will  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  a  pair  of  either  style;  write  to  de¬ 
partment  J. 

Broadway  New  Y'ork 
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' >>  to  t>o  awarded  by 

photOKrapha  alone. 
This  is  being  held 

by  more  a 

newspapers  in  as  many  States. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  pic¬ 
tures  are  entered.  But  in  picking 
the  handsomest  woman  from  each  State, 
and  in  finally  selecting  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  the  decisions  will  be  based  on  merely 
>  /  what  the  photographs  show.  In  other  words, 
a  really  beautiful  woman’s  most  winning  asset— 
r  her  clear,  treah,  vchrcty  skin — cannot  be  counted  at 

all.  A  fine  complexion  makes  beautiful  even  the 
woman  who  is  otherwise  plainest. 

Pompeian 

Massage  Cream 


/  works  wonders  in  restoring  the  natural  health  and  beauty  of  the  skin.  It  clears 
y  away  muddiness  and  sallowness,  smooths  out  wrinkles  and  it  reduces  flabbiness 
/  and  the  double  chin. 

It  soflens  skin  and  muscles,  increases  the  facial  blood  circulation,  and  brings 
jr  roses  to  the  cheeks. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  not  a  cosmetic  or  artificial  “beautifier,”  but  a  natural 
aid  to  natural  beauty.  It  contains  no  grease  and  nothing  to  promote  growth  of  hair,  i 
nor  harm  the  most  delicate  skin.  No  Imitation  has  the  properties  of  the  genuine,  and  a 
many  of  the  imitations  are  actually  harmful.  Remember  the  exact  name.  ^ 


Test  it  With  Sample  and  Booklet — Sent  Free 


Slaaply  tend  as  roar  nams  oa  a  postal  and  «c  will  tend  yon  a  liberal  tanple,  toselber  wUh  onr 
illoatxated  book  on  Facial  Mattase,  an  iavalnable  suide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  tkin.  \ 

We  prefer  yon  to  boy  of  yonr  dealer  whenever  poeaible,  bat  do  not  accept  a  tabstitnte 
lor  Pompeiaa  ooder  any  drcnnntancet.  If  your  ^ler  does  not  keep  It.  we  will  send  s  ^ 
potent  or  flixo  jsr  of  the  cream  postpaid  oo  rsceipt  of  price.  ^  ^ 

POMPBAN  MFO.  CO.,  !27  Prospect  Street,  aEVELAND,  OHIO  ^ 

Pompsiaa  Massage  Soap  la  s  fina  toilat  aoap  with  tha  aama  medieiaal  V 

properties  as  Pompaian  Massage  Craam.  Sold  wborovor  tha  craasa  la 

sold,  as  cants  n  enks;  6o  cents  a  bos  of  a  cakea.  /  dddnm... 


/IZ7Prasmd$L 
CIstslaad,  Mk 

/Oentlemmi;— 
Pl^aae  ■ond.witb- 
oot  <  oat  to  me.  oar 
'  oopr  of  yonr  book  on 

facial  maanase  and  a 
liberel  eample  of  Pom- 
pafaa  11 amice  Cienai. 
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'  TERS  Teat  nn^  and  ■ecnrely 
hold  the  aock*  in  place.  Thefe'i 
no  teuian — for  that  reason  thej 
£iv«  nnnsoalljr  long  serrice. 


When  yon  asked  for  Presidents 
yon  probably  were  sidetracked 
by  some  man  behind  a  counter 
who  "knew**  what  yon  wanted 
better  than  yon.  It’s  better 
late  than  nerer.  Don’t  be 
sidetracked  again.  Judge  for 
yonrself.  Pnt  on  a  jtair;  yon’U 
know  in  a  minnte  if  Presidents 
are  all  we  claim.  If  yon  don’t 
like  Presidents  take  them  off 
and  bny  others.  Tonr  dealer 
will  allow  a  try>on. 

Raise  one  ahonlder  —  Bead.  Lift  or 
Reach  sad  the  back  elldee  emonthlr 
sad  qalcklr.  Mo  etrata,  no  poUlac. 
PreMeaw  rest  so  U|d>tlr  Ton  oaaH 
CesItiMai. 

Ucht,  Hedlnsi  sad  Heary'Welcht. 
Extra  loan  tor  Ms  men.  Special  alao 
for  roaths  and  bora 
If  JOB  eaa*t  set  PreaMeeta  la  rnor  oiw 
bav  of  aa.  After  three  dare'  wear.  If 
aaaatlafaetorr  .retara  for  jour  aaooer. 

THX  C.  A.  KDOARTOM  MFO.  Oa 
SM  Mala  SL,  Shlrlej,  Maas. 


To  enjoy  a  real  com 
fortably  dreased 
leg  wear  BALL 
BEARING  GAR 


V  SUMMER 
UNDERWEAR 

gives  yonr  skin  the  agreeable  tingle  of  a  cold  bath.  Its  countless 
perforations  admit  the  fresh  in  one  continuous  cooling  current. 
Lnt  pMT  iMdy  lirnnWin  in  if  you  would  know  true 

comfort,  real  cleaniiness,  complete  absence  of  offensive  odors,  free¬ 
dom  from  wet  garments,  and  a  soothing  sense  of  ease  and  poise. 

50  Cmils  Retail — Made  le  All  Styles 

Ask  your  d^er  for  '!k<ciue  If  he  does  not  sell  it,  write  for 
free  sample  of  the  fabric  and  booklet,  “Inside  Information.” 

CHALMCRS  KNITTINO  CO.,  8  WasklnttOB  Strsst.  AMRTCRDAM,  N.V. 
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Sclf:Loading  Rifle  .351  Caliber  High-Power  Model  07 

This  rifle  is  reloaded  by  the  recoil  of  the  exploded  cartridge. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  shoot  it  is  to  pull  the  trigger  for 
each  shot.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  this  rifle  can  be 
fired,  coupled  with  the  tremendous  killing  qualities  of  the  .351 
Caliber  High -Power  Cartridge  make  it  a  splendid  big  game  gun. 

Circular  fvUv  itaerVAng  M»  rlJU,  “  TKt  Oim  That  Shoots  Through  Stssl,”  ssnt  upon  rsqusst. 

WINOMESTCR  REPKATINO  ARMS  CO.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


No  Honing— No  Grinding 

No  More  Razor  Troubles 

ELECTRIC  FIRE  TEMPERING 


Hollow  Qround 
as  lllustralod 

»2.50 


for  Extra  Heavy 


Dnn  noViC 

fuq  iiiciic 

^  RAZOR 

Sot  of  Two  la 
Leather  Casa 

$5.50 


Carbo  Hagnotic 


Razors  have  been  tempered  by  fire  for  hundreds  of  years  for  the 
reason  that  manufacturers  knew  of  no  other  method.  Fire  tempering  is 
not  uniform,  and  in  consequence  90%  of  all  razors  tempered  in  this 
manner  WILL  PULL.  CARBO  MAQNCTIC  razors  are  tempered  by  OUR 
EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY,  which,  not  only 
produces  an  EVEN  TEMPER,  but  PRESERVES  THE  CARBON  (the  life) 
of  the  blades  as  well— THEY  DON’T  PULL. 

0H«  w  jMr  Mcr'i  ua*  smt  vc  will  i»u4  jmi  Mr  kMkM,  **  Hhitt  m  Sbarlag.”  *■<  aak*  jm  ■  prsgMitiM  whereby  ym 
CM  Met  eae  el  IbeM  raiere  wUbeal  abllfailM  ui  yMr  gart  to  panhaae.  Tbli  beak  lllaetratce  Iba  carrect  ratar 
geelllM  far  aharlat  avary  part  al  ibe  laca,  aa4  CMlalae  aacb  alber  valaaMa  lalaraailaa. 

PteaM  itau  whalhar  ar  aat  yaar  kealar  baaAaa  the  Catba  Magaetic  Baaar. 

Finn  at 

A.  L  SILBERSTEIN 

469  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 

rieMc  mention  Eaerybody’a  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaera. 
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Johnson 

Truss  Bridge  Bicycle 

This  is  the  bicycle  upon  which  the  great  six  day  race  was  won  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December,  1906— a  contest  that  was  unusually  trying  on 
the  bicycles.  The  Iver  Johnson  Truss  not  only  makes  the  bicycle  stronger, 
but  easier  to  “push.'*  This  is  because  the  truss  gives  a  rigidity  that  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  power  through  “give"  of  the  frame — a  common  fault  in  many  bicycles. 
Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  are  honest  bicycles  at  honest  prices.  Throughout  their  manufac¬ 
ture  only  the  best  of  material  and  the  most 
^  skilled  workmanship  are  used. 

Every  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle  is  folly 

I  Write  for  Catalocue  and 

tk  Marne  of  Your  Dealer 

[  CaUlogoc  gives  fall  dsacription  of  all  modala,  with 

I  "Vtioot.  Scat  free  with  nama  of  oar  local 

L  /ixwjBI  sDr  1,^  Johnson's  Arms  snd  Oyols  Works 

I  ^  vaC// / 1\\  VV  126  RIvsr  St.,  FItohbura,  Msss* 

■  ^  gi  tiw  tihaaaa  lantrin  ■"TtiwrT 

■  tSa  Basawr  ~  1  ana  Stagla  Sami  ShXgaai. 


IF  YOU  .\RE  INTERESTED  IN 
ANY  KIND  OF  A  FIREARM. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL 
“  GUN  GUIDE  &  CAT-  risr  r 
ALOG"  FOR  1907.  IT’S  rlftt 

9  Gives  more  points  on  guns  than 
any  catalog  published.  GKes  best 
prices  and  most  complete  line. 
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The 

Pique 


BIucImt 
Oxford 
“Cheror 
Potont  CoH 
— Non^lippiiic 

HeeU  a  s  s  s 


The  shoe  that  grasps  your  foot 
firmly  but  Idndly — like  a  fiiend’s 
hand -clasp — is  the  Florsheim.  No 
mistaking  its  identity  with  yo\ir  foot. 
No  gainsaying  its  grace  and  style. 
No  doubt  of  its  enduring  service. 

Style  Book  ehowe  “a  fit  for 
every  foot.  ”  Send  for  it.  Moat 
atylea  aell  for  $5.00  and  $6.00. 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


IXsyou  toys  to  sKave  viiK 
or  <k>  you  use  a  real  marl 

Jf  tKe 

^"URANUS' 

IS  tke  strop 
to  ke^  it  keen 

NDKEN  BARBERS' 
Wtiw  6UPPbY  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS 

£004  OHIO  AVE. 


A  NY  reader  of  this  magazine  whose 
funds  yield  less  than  four  per  cent, 
will  be  interested  in  our  system  of  re¬ 
ceiving  deposits  by  mail.  The  savings 
banks  in  Cleveland  are  among  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  and  for  the  past 
sixty-five  years  have  safely  paid  four 
per  cent,  interest  on  deposits. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  “  E.” 


I 


T"^CITIZENS  , 

SAVI  NGS  Sr  TPUSTCO  JJ 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


Summer 
Comfort 


half  hose 


Very  fine,  light-weight  half  hose, 
made  of  the  finest  Egyptian  and  ^ 
handsomely  mercerized  Sea  Island  '' 
yam,  spun  with  the'  famous  Iron  Clad 
“extra  twist”  which  guarantees  long 
I'f*  to  every  Iron  Clad — 35®  a  J>air. 

No.  440— Hlack;  490 T— Tan;  490  M — Mode; 
f  490B— Hliie;  490 G — Gray;  490  D.G. — Dark 
Gray;  490O.B.— Oxblood;  490 D.B.— Dark  Blue. 

If  ynur  dcAler  can't  supply  you,  scad  us  his  usms  sad  35c  for  each 
pair  wanted,  aientiouiac  sise. 

SESD  FOR  FREE  STYLE  BOOK 

COOPER.  WELLS  &  CO. 

208  Vin*  Street  St.  Joeeph,  Mich. 
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LIABILITY 


ACCIDEHT 


HEALTH 


ELEVATOR 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURGLARY 


FLY  WHEEL 


CAPITAL,  -  $1,000,000.00  SURPLUS,  •  $1,904,775.76  ;* 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT  CLARKS,  OBO.  B.  IDB,  WM.  J.  MATHBSON,  ANTON  A.  RAVBN, 

WM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  Q.  LOW,  ALBXANDBR  B.  ORR,  JOHN  L.  RIKBR, 

ALPRBD  W.  HOYT,  J.  O.  McCULLOUQH,  HENRY  E.  PIBRRBPONT,  W.  EMLBN  ROOSEVELT, 

OBO.  P.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York' 

Afenu  in  alt  considerable  towns 


FIIEUIT  MD  iPOin  CL 


1876 


OF  NEW  YORK 

QBORQB  P.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1907 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  insurance  for  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradually  arid 
prudenUy  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  an¬ 
nual  income  from  premiums  ia  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  business 
is  protected  by  awts  of  over  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an  unearned 
premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  special  reserve 
against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS.  It  has 
paid  over  TWENTY-FOUR  MILLIONS  to  its  policy  holders  FOR  LOSSES. 
Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnit^i  but 
prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES: 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


[\]m 


Surprisingly  Good  ^ 

for  the  price.  'Surprisingly  cheap 
for  so  good  a  ^otver.  The  new 

'n  jD  n  DOUBLE  ACnON 

H  ft  K  REVOLVER 


is  a  thoroughly  well  made,  durable  and  serviceable  arm.  Light  jn  weight, 
only  ten  ounces,  and  small  in  size,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  those  who 
desire  a  sale  and  efflelent  revolver  at  a  moderate  prjcQ,  An 
Meal  nolsc»malcer  for  the  Glorious  Fourth.  Safe  for  a  boy  to 
handle  and  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  dangerous  tdy  pistol. 

f  72  Caliber,  Seven  Shot,  Rim  Fire,  Double 
Specifications  ■<  Action;  7}i"  barrel,  finest  nickel  finish, 9Z*f 9  . 

(.  Also  made  with  4}^"  and  6"  barrel. 

The  celebrated  H  &  R  Hammerless  Revolver, .  96.S0 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers  in  Reliable  Sporting  Goods.  If  your  dealer  does  -  ^ 

not  have  it,  don’t  take  any  other  make — we  will  deliver  one  on  receipt 
of  price.  -  V- 

Write  for  Cata1o£  of  Revolvers  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns. 

\  lAIUNGTON  *  IKIAIDSON  AIMS  OL,  265  Park  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Please  mention  Kverybody’s  Magasine  when'  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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You  may  pay  more  to  a  cus¬ 
tom-tailor  for  garments  made 
to  your  measure  than  you 
would  in  purchasing  the 

“Peck  Clothing” 

For  Business  and  Dress 

but  you  won’t  get  any  better 
style,  materials,  workmanship 
or  fit  than  in  the 

“PECK”  SUITS  AND  S|  ^ 
OVERGARMENTS 

Sold  by  leading  dealen  throughout  the 
Union.  Ailc  your  clothier  to  show  you  the 
new  models. 


At  Wholesale 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Write  today  for  FREE  booklet  **  Art  in 
Clothes,**  showing  the  correct  fwhions  for 
Summer. 

W.  S.  Peck  ^  Company 

Dept.  F  SyracoM.  N.  Y. 


900STYlESof 

FANCYHATBAMDS 


account  wHh  ut— a  oollar  or  moro  wiU  do  it'-we  will  pay 
you  6  por  ccut  iiitereat,  compounded  ioml^annually, 
wktcli  ntinhi  mean  your  fortune  of  the  future.  Our  book* 
let  tells  you  all  about  “  Baukiuf  by  Mail.**  We  will  help 

you.  , 

EquKeblo  Baaklng  A  Loaa  Co.,  Macoa,  Oa. 

for  C  t4dmy 


Kanlir  Motion  Pictures 

■0  IXPlKIBWm  nOBHAkT  an  Mr  tat. 
■SmWM  iMk  an4“BuslBS«eil4s''  selUsll. 
wsiataisaniwiitai  OMess  wMbMgAesw. 
OtaSai  PwOSSSpMI.  Huwurousdiaaus  brimful 
ef  fun,  tsavsi.  hittary,  RHgioa.  tMipcfsacs 
work  sod  sonfs  111 ustntad.  OMBOacaadolS 
AilsaOsMn  Oni  srMatty  tai  oay  locality  M 
a  a>sa  with  s  Imlr  moncr  to  show  la  churcbsa, 
Kbool  hooscs.  lodn  halls,  theatres,  ssc. 
PrsMs  UeSeM«^Mfs*Bi(hS.  Oihm 
do  H.  why  net  yMt  It's  cesy ;  write  Is  M 
ead  well  tell  yoa  how.  OMalacnataea. 

AMUSEMENT  SUTIY  CO.  450  ChtWcel  BmA  BUg..  CMCMia 
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‘Ever- 

tZBIatteH 

Safety' 
Razor 


^  'T'HE  new  Ever.iteady  Sufety  lUior  at 
*  SI. 00,  1»  batter  to-day  than  e»er. 

auaranteed  the  beat  sharer  erer  made  at  any 
price.  No  rasor  Is  worth  $5.00  as  long  as  the 
Bvar-Ready  selU  for  $l.oa  To^lay  a  million 
men  enjoy  their  Erer-Ready  share.  Remorea  any 
lrt>ard  with  relrety  ease— no  knark  or  skill  required. 

Each  Evcr>Rcadysetat$l.OOIsroroplete  with  the  newBvar-Raady  frame 
—twelve  (13)  critically  perfect  Bver-Rcady  blades,  and  stropping  handle, 
all  compactly  cased.  Impossible  to  cut  or  scratch  the  face. 

Remember,  there  are  1 2  separate  Bver-Rcady  blades  to  each  $1.00  set — the 
finest  specimen  of  blade  making  erer  put  Into  a  rasor.  Bvcr-Ready  blades 
can  be  stropped,  or  wo  will  giro  yon  six  new  blades  any  time  for  six  dull  ones 
and  twenty-lire  cents— 13  exchanged  for  forty  cents. 

We  or  your  dealer  will  sell  yon  extra  Bver-Reedy  blades  to  At  Star,  Tanjtee,  or 
Oem  Rasors,  or  to  add  to  your  Bvcr-Ready  set,  S  blades  for  50c,  or  13  for  tSe. 

Bver-Ready  dollar  sets  are  sold  by  hardware,  cutlery,  jewelry,  druf  stores 
and  department  stores  throughout  America  and  the  world.  Beware  of  the  prolH  .greedy 
dealer  who  might  try  to  epBimoff”  a  more  proOtaMe  substitute.  Mall  orders  filled, 
prepaid,  upon  recdipt  of  $1.00.  Honey-back  guarantee.  Canadian  Price,  $1.35. 


Honey-back  guarantee.  Canadian  Price,  $1.35. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  320Broadway,-  New  York 


Hawkeye  Befrigeraior  Basket 


EsACtly  lo— ft  MftafcM  tfir  t  Keeps  Ittncbeoo  deliglitftiry  cool  for  Ftealctftw, 

TrftTeNervg  MmUmmMtUi*  and  <Wlrr  yyile.  Skroii^  rattan  body,  hin^^ed  lid, 
nickeled  meul  liiiiiiKt  iutertined  with  esbestot  ftml  heir  felt.  RemoTftble  ice  com¬ 
partment.  Bottom  dressed  with  iniuerftl  pftiot-^proof  ftgftinst  dftinpuesft.  Ask  ftbout 
our  Refrigerator  Baskets  for  Autos. 

Mm  %  MslS,  !•  ImImw  dMp,  tS.?*  Mwi  1,  itiit,  8  isdNS  deep,  9t.M 

(I,  llftSp  T  ImW>  $S.WI 

Let  us  mail  you  free  iHnstrated  booklet  with  endorsements  from  folks  you  know. 

ItorlloKtoB  llasket  Co.,  218  Main  Sto  Burlln^on,  Iowa. 


'  ~  Uf$  Thk  Basktt  oa 
THIRTYOSYS’TRIAL 

If  your  ha^wnre  dealer  do^ 
not  -hare)  Hawkeye  Refrid- 
erafek  Bfekets,  send  us  yodr 
order;^,U^  it  for  thirty  day$. 
If  it  doM  not  proTC  s;itisfactory 
^  ill  every  way,  return  tlm 

basket  and  we  will  refund 
yobr  niuney*  A 


Writm  for  catalog#  of 


Muiiins 

Pressed Stw!  Boats 

Are  the  Fmmtemt  and Smfomt  BoatmBtdU 

They  are  built  of  smooth,  pressed  steel  platee.  wlUi  sir  chambers  In  each  end 
like  a  lifeboat.  The  imooth,  steel  hnll  baa  handaome  Unea.  end  glides  tbrongh 
the  water  with  the  least  poaalble  reaManco— they  are  faster,  more  dnrabie  and 
•atai^-tbey  don’t  crack,  leak,  dry  out,  or  sink,  and  are  elegant  in  design  and  Onish. 

The  U nllins  Steel  Motor  Boats  have  revolntionized  motor  boat  bnlldlng,  and 
are  superior  in  evara  way  to  wooden  motor  boata.  They  era  eqaipped  with 
Mnlllna  Reveraiblo  raging  so  simple  in  coDatraetton.  and  so  dependable  that 
a  boy  can  lun  them,  and  the  Mnlllns  Improved  Underwater  Exhanst,  whlcb 
esekws  them  efaeotntely  nolaeleas.  Every  boat  le  absolutely  guaranteed.  . 

THE  W.  H.  CO.,  104  Franklin  St.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 
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Tbe««  <efti<ratc«  yield  ft  larger  net  Iftcoiue  iban 
tUe  orrimary  itt^ettment  aud  tbe  bolder  is  eU 
ftolutely  fiec  In  m  any  iticonreftieeceft  ruenectrd 
there  with.  latercM  paid  Jaauary  and  Jiili 
IT 


N  A  L  iL  EV 


A5  ENGINES 


.  Price 


worn  under  the  diirt,  give  that 
trim  negligee  appearance  k> 
much  desired  by  every  man 
when  his  coat  is  otf ;  hitching 
up  **  the  trousers  to  keep  them 
in  place  is  unnecessary. 

You  see  no  suspenders;  you  feel  no 
suspenders ;thejr  are  coMtructed  on  a  new  principle 
whereby  you  ate  assured  absolute  comfort  and  freedom 
of  motioo. 

No  binding  under  the  arms-no  buttons 
ripped  of — no  sagging  trousers — no  vise-Ue  grip  across 
the  shoulders,  perfeet  ease  everywhere. 

50  cents  at  your  dealer,  or  el  ns  by  mail  postpaid’ 

Satbractio'n  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

EAGLE  SUSPENDERS 

Catnao  A  R.aoo  Stroots,  PKtladalphia.  Pa. 


The  Smalley  is  not  a  cheap  eneae — cheap  ia  a  i 
tense. '  Big  it  ia  anqneationably  the  iineat  n 


engine  on  the  nurket  ‘  today— none  encoplod. 
It  lasts  longer  than  thelroat.  Thtfcfoie — meaaured  per 
year  of  usage  M  dollar  of  coat  it  teaHy  cods  leas  than  the 
so^caB^  “cheap ”  engmes.  Where  ia  the  economy 
of  buying  a  chew  engine  that  after  one  or  two  seasons 
wear  has  to  be  thrown  in  the  scrap  heap  7 
From  foundry  to  hnishiiigroom  the  SMALLEY  is  buik 
in  our  own  plaig  by  skilled  mechanics,  and  out  of  the  hnest 
materials  money  can  buy.  From  bate  to  spark  plug  k  is 
crkicjly  inspect^  and  tested  under  full  load  lot  forty’ 

eight  hwrs.  The  price  it  not  at  high  as  the  quality.  Send 
for  our  handsome  catalogue  today.  Addreat  Dept  A. 

Smalley  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  lay  City,  MIcIm  U.  S.  L 


A  SHORT  CUT  IN  TELEPHONING 
FOR  18  TWO. CENT  STAMPS 


THE  U0TAHY  PH0XE.LItT 

r''  AttiUiud  im  m  /#  mny  UUphmtt* 

It  bftS  as  ftlpbftbcticftlljr  tabbed  cai^  for  liMiftg;  over  49$ 
•ftaie*  aftd  tcl^boiie  ftMiubefft  for  iloUAl  rcforence.  Nawea 
of  cl»«ftta»  cusiumen,  etc.,  cam  mot  be  sees  by  tboae  uaing 
vcNir  phone.  Send  your  nttne  ftud  ftddretft  on  poet  Cftrd  ftnd 
rhoi»e>Libt  will  go  forward  for  your  inapectfoii. 


PHONE’LIST  CONrAinr.  3  West  29th  Street.  NEW  TOEI 


O  o,.CERTIFICATE$°;_DEPOSIT  - 


FIRST  TRUST  6  SAVINGS  BANK 

ITAL  Siacooo  30  BILLINGS  MONT 


2  H.  P. 


A  tore*  powerful  b»oc^  with  the 
moM  wondtrfuljfucl  dewteefcaown. 
Ruita  equally  well  on  hf— l>qa» 
Krenap—  ar  Alwhnl,  Easy  to  Start* 
‘rererse  or  regulate  speed.  cftiin«it  I 
backfire,  a  b.  p.  hare  cagifte  fag;  ' 
cowpletc  with  engine,  electric 
and  iKbit  fittings.  $39;  4  k.  p.  com¬ 
plete  $64.  Catalog 

St.  Clair  Motor  Ca.,  Dsyt.  N 


Safety  nhd  Profit 

in  New  York  Real  Elstate 

Over  Half  MilHoa  DoUara  Paid  liveatora  to  Date 


FOR  YEARS  THIS  CXIMPANY  HAS  PAID 


60  GUARANTEED 

yo  interest 

ON  ITS  BOND  SHARES 

(By  Check  Isaued  Semi-annually) 

Investments  of  from  $ioo  to  f  10,000  accepted, 
participating  in  earnings  from  date  of  receipt, 
and  every  dollar  secured  by  several  times  its 
worth  in  New  York  Real  Estate. 

ASSETS  $1,650,000 

New  York  Realty 
Owners  Company 

489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Call  or  write  for  Booklet  "D" 


The  advertisemeatf  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn*  to  page  3. 
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Btindtd  with  the  Devil,  but  fit  for  the  Cods 

THE  SALES  OF  .  .  ^ 

UNDERWOOD'S 

ORIGINAL  DEVILED  HAM. 
TONGUE.  TURKEY  and  CHICKEN 

Increased  in  1906  over  10^^ 

This  was  a  Iheritcd  tribute  of  conhdence  from 
the  public,  as  our  products  have  b^n 

HomtUn  Hadt  ansi  Trut^fuHn  LoMM  for  86  j/oars 

The  recently  enacted  Pure  Food  Laws  have 
made  no  change  in  UHDERWOOD’S  PLANTS, 
PRODUCTS  or  LABELS,  for  all  were  passed  with 
hlfbest  praise  by  every  State  Board  of  Health  that 
examined  them,  and  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

They  are  ho  different  now  than  they  always  have  been. 

Wot  mIc  k7  all  f  4  cracera.  If  yomro  aat  aell 
•«r  B«vlle4  IIsm,  fkr  hU  aaim  aad  Ik  ccaU  la 

■taava  we  wlU  aeak  yea  a  Ik^ecat  eaa.  yeat-paM. 

WM.  UNDERWOOD  CO. 

RataUishod  IS32 

52  Fulton  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


-  England’s 
Favorite  Dentifrice 

Will  make  your  teeth  pearly  white  and 
aoand.  Remoyea  tartar,  preseryea  tbs 
gnmt. 

Jewsbury  A  Brown*B 

ORIENTAL 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Imparts  a  delicate  frarraiice  to  the  E^Ln 
breath.  Contains  the  most  yaloable  ail0  V 
yegetable  adtiseptics  (or  ’  clean’sins 
the  mouth.  Sold  in  Pots  and  Tnbee. 

At  all  rood  stores,  . 


F.  R.  AraoU  a  Co,.  New  YaA 
MarsbahriaUaCo.. 

Cbkase 


TW  ^TamisMa**  ^ 

KLim  RITTUM  FASTtXBK 
(Patent  Pending) 

The  "Cantslls"  Is  (AeoitJjr 
Slide  Button  Fastener 
that  wtll  not  Slip- 


Perforated  Leather  Garters. 

(Patentetl  April  tjAt  1907.) 

are  the  only  Leather  Garters  that  are  positively 

PERSPIRATION  AND  ODOR-PROOF. 

By  being  perforated  the  feres  of  the  sHm  are  efen  te  air 
vesUitation.  The  skin  must  breathe,  otherwise  the  body 
cannot  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  Leather  absorbs  per- 
wiration  which  leaves  a  disagreeable  odor.  Our  Leather 
Garters  ye  WITH  A  FABRIC 

treated  by  a  special  process.  This  fabric  is  positively  fer- 
sfiratioH  aad  oder-^eef. 


THE  “CANTSLIP”  SLIDE  BUTTON  FASTENER 
gives  three  inches  latitude  in  adjusting.  Garters  are  easy 
on  and  off;  made  in  three  sizes:  small,  medium  and  large, 
taretail  at  M  Ceata  aad  $I.M  a  Fair.  U  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  price.  Measure  just 
bel  low  the  knee  to  find  size  re4uired. 

CROWN  SUSPENDER  COMPANY 
848  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

ITrUt  fir  UlustraSsd  and  Dfs-  Hyti'-t  BeeiM  ana  FeMsrs. 
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n  e 
know  what 
true  leg  com- 
fort  means  until 
yoii  wear  Brigh  ton 
;Flat  Clasp  Garters. 

You  can’t  kick  them 
loose  if  *you  try,  yet 
they  hug gently  that  ^ 
you  never  feel  them. 

■They  .  don't,  bind,  scratch, 
Ipull,  squeeze  or  fall  off. 

-  PfONCKR 'suspender  CO, 


— just  ask 
your  dealer  to 
$h»w  y0u.  He'll 
tell  you  Brightoos 
are  the  only  garters 
'SgBr  with  the  -  absolutdy 
flat  clasp — w’hich  means 
ease  and  comfort.  Pure 
^  silk  webbing.  'Solid  nickel- 
.  plated  brass.  25  cents  a  pair, 
all  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


easy  to  carry  are  illustrated  here 
for  your  benefit.  These  Heels  of 
New  Rubber  are  a  positive  relief 
to  all  who  walk  or  stand.  Nurses 
are  obliged  to  wear  them  in  the 
sick  room.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
make  you  step  lighter  and  more 
buoyant  and  feel  happier  in  mind 
and  body,  adopt  them  for  your 
own  benefit,  but  be  sure  and  get 
O’Sullivan’s.  They  are  the  only 
heels  that  are  made  of  new  rubber. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  35  cents  and  diagram  of  your 
heel  to  the  manufacturers. 

O’Suiiivan  Rubber  Co. 

Lowell  ...  Ness. 
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are  cool  and  comfortable., - 

B.  V.  n.  Under%vear  gives  you  perfect  freedom 
of  motion  and  makes  possible  a  natural  ventilation 
of  the  body  by  allowing  air  to  reach  the  pores. 
50c.,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  garment. 
Identified  by  B.  V,  D.  Lal)cl  which  consists  of 
white  letters  B.  V.  I),  pn  a  red  woven  background. 
Accept  no  imitations.  No  substitute  is  as 
good  as  B.  V.D.  Look  for  the  label. 

•'  Purchase  B.  V.  D.  Underwear  through  your 
dealer.  If  your  dealer  will  not  procure  B.  V.  D. 
Underwear  for  you,  send  us  the  price  of  the 
garments  desired,  with  your  waist  and  chest 
measurements  (in  inches),  and  we  will  fill  direct 
a  sample  order  for  you,  postpaid. 

Illustrated  seven -color  booklet,  descriptive  of 
B.  V.  D.  Underwear,  sent  free  upon  r^uest. 

ERLANQER  BROTHERS 

Dc^  « C "  Worth  and  Charch  Sta.,  New  York  City 
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Don’t  Judge  by  the  Price! 

The  hijyh  prices  charged  for  the  majority  of  office  appli¬ 
ances  may  lead  some  people  to  doubt  the  value  of  the 

DaHS  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

on  account  of  its  low  price  (|6),  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  N.  Y.  Ceatral  Rnllroad, 

_  U.  S.  Sted  Conomttofi,  Wcattnc- 

iMSMe  Electric  Co.,  etc.,  proves  that 
the  work  done  must  be  first-class, 
for  with  such  corporations  it  is  nota 
question  of  price. 

High-class  endorsements  are  strong 
arguments,  but  we  do  not  degend 
upon  them  to  sell  our  Tip  Top,  pre- 
ferring  to  hare  you  try  it. yourself, 
before  buying, 

V  taking  ad- 

mf  I  vantage  of  our 

Days’ 
Trial  ' 

_  "  without  deposit 

Each  mariiine  contains  i6  feet  of  duplicatins  surface  which  may  be 
used  orer  and  over  asain.  Five  diaereut  colors  can  be  duplicated 
at  the  same  time.  Nu  printer's  ink  or  expensive  supplies  required. 

100  copies  tfOM  pen  written  and  50  capias  froai  ty^ 
written  originsi 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  slse,  a  R  00 
(prluUSliz  13  inches),  PRICK 
Circular  c/ larger  tixtt  u/an  request.  Dealert  wanted 
FELIX  A.  T.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  COMPANY 
•ana  Balldlag,  111  Pahw  Mrcet  NEW  YOBK 


6%  lionbft 


BdWi  M  tpc  etBncrfpip  o(  SUoi  Pack  ISmI  CUats 

BF  you  have  accumulated  capital  which  you  would 
^  lilce  to  place  in  the  safest  and  most  profitable  fonn  i 
of  investment,  or  if  your  income  will  enable  you  to  lay 
aside  and  invest  a  certain  amount  annually,  it  arill  be 
worth  your  while  to  oqnsider  the  advantages  anoroed ' 
by  A-K-E  Six’s.  Tlmy  combine  stability,  securitv, 
eamingpower  and  cashavailability,  They  are  strictly 
non-speculative :  as  good  as  gold,  principal  and  inter¬ 
est,  from  date  oi  issue  to  date  ot  maturity,  issued  itt^ 
either  of  tsro  forms :  -  ; 

dp  COPfOW  BOWDS— For  Income  Earning, 
dp  AOCUIDLATIVE  BOIIDS— For  Income  Funding. 
flTHESE  Bonds  are  the  direct  contract  obligations  of 
'w  the  oldest  corporation  engat^  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  improving  New  York  real  estate  for  in¬ 
come  or  for  sale  ana  are  secured  by  Assets  of  over 
PP.dM/NO,  including  Capital  and  Surplus  of  over 

If  your  money  doesn’t  earn  6  Per  Cent  it  is  not 
because  it  cannot  earn  it  with  perfect  safety.  Write 
us  and  let  us  tell  you  how.  We  wrill  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  literature,  fully  describing  A-R-E  Six’s  amd 
our  extensive  New  York  real  estate  holdii^,  includ¬ 
ing  a  map  of  New  York,  showing  the  location  of  our 
properties.  Write  today  to 

L  iSbntruan  3RtM  Cptate  Co. 

I  SOI  Day  sb4  nshS  Beak  HSt.  / 

I  ethAvaeatseaPL,  KnrTwk  1 


^ERt>R00FED  LlNty 


For 

^23  — 


tmdj  to  ohiF 

SEND  FOR 


STEVENS 


Electric  Baths 


A  Summer 
Necessity 

For  comfort  and  economy  LITHOUN 
WeterprooM  Linen  Callers  end  Cnffs 
are  almost  indispensable,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  U’iped  with  a  damp 
cloth  they  are  as  clean  as  when  new,  with 
the  original  whiteness,  and  neverjv^ 
crack  nor  fray.  Cots  show  only  a  few 
of  the  LITHOLIN  styles. 

Collars.  25c.  Cuffs.  50c. 

(g  Met  mtyeir  deatert,  tend  m  style,  ties  end 
MMimter  temMted,  M/S  reMtUtmnee,  and  we  wUt 
Mwrit  te  year  mddrttt,  fettfaid.  DeKriyttve 
UlMttrmled  calalegm  ^  JtUt  Hms  tent  fm 
em  refutst. 

THE  FIBCRLOID  COMPANY 
It  Weverly  Ptaee,  New  York  CHy 


At  Home  Without  Coot 

Tmuthe  water  in  yourbalhstiib  into 
a  ItfC'ifWittK  clwctrk  curiBtiUaMd  keep 
well.  Pot  our  little  water  motor  om 
the  wasb-Ntaml  faucet,  place  the  elec¬ 
trodes  ia  the  tub  aud  turn  ou  the  water. 
Thus  jrou  ifet  an  electric  curreut  iu 

Eour  Itath  as  stropg  or  as  weak  as  jrou 
ke,  and.  at  no  expease.  The  sea* 
setioa  is  deilfhlfuJly  refreshiug,  da* 
Tigur^tiiig  aad  restful.  The 

Heme  Electric  Gmeratw 

ffres  to  the  eatire  body  that  form  of  electric  treatmeat  w^ieh  all 
physiciaas  eudumc  as  aiost  beaeftci*!!.  It  wuatlerfulhr  builds  aad 
strengthens  the  aiuscular  aad  aervoas  systems.  The  Geaerator  is  also 
•quipped  for  electric  hair  awd  scalp  Ircatu  eats  aad  clectrk  vibratory 


I  be  adTcrtiscmeati  in  Everybody’s  llsgszine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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automatic 

PENCIL  sharpener 


ALL 

MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS 


A  YEAR  IN  THE 

R t  AU  tST  la  t  B\JS\NtSS 


16  Ft.  S  teel  Launct'  witK 


Ff*00  of  mU  oomt 
to  yoom 
0\ir  Off«r  I 

We  will  ship  to  Tou,  expreM 
prepaid,  one  U.  S.  Automatic 
Pencil  Sharpener.  You 
screw  this  Machine  down  in 
IBSBIESS^SsS^^^^  your  office,  use  it  for  lo  days, 
if  it  makes  food  all  of  our 
lia«?SnW!T!TrTajWail^W  claims  for  it  and  is  satisfactory, 
send  us  your  check  for  $3. 50.  If 
is  not  what  you  expected, 
pack  it  up  and  ship  it  back  to 
us,  express  collect. 

Dmm't  tklm  Mur  mOmahttm  ommfMmmom 

In  thm  MmohimmT 

Our  eluimt /»r  tk*  U.  S.  A  utemutie  Pencil  Sharpeutr  : 

It  ssTtt  $70.00  a  year  wheiesar  ihite  Pcadl  oses  work. 

It  cats  gfi  hut  eaoocb  aad  do  mocx.  After  a  PcacU  is  sharpcacd  you 
can  tan  tk  kaallt  of  this  Hachinc  all  day  aad  H  won’t  cat  aay  stoic 
froai  the  Peacfl. 

It’s  absolotdy  simyle  aad  has  do  yarts  which  caa  (et  oat  of  Older. 

It  don’t  triad ;  H  Gm’t  hieak  lead. 

It  stakes  a  worklnf  "  yoint  ”  and  not  a  wasteful "  needle  yoini” 

Send  /er  onr  beeklet,  "  A  Saviug:  Pointer."  It  telle  ton  how 
to  etop  n  heretofore  intangible  office  expense  lea*. 

Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  E..  524  Broedway,  New  York  City 


Cost  the  Most  to  llakt 
Cost  the  Most  to  Buy 
.  The  Chaaptst  Razor  to  Own 


Every  Wiss  Razor  is  unre¬ 
strictedly  guaranteed  by  us. 
Any  Wias  dealer  is  authorized 
to  exchange  or  refund  the  cost 
of  any  razor  proving  unsatisfoc- 
tory.  If  he  vron’t,  we  will. 

I  If  you  are  hard  to  satisfy  on 
the  razor  question,  write  us  for 
particulars  about  Wiss  Razors. 

For  a*h  whorovor  good 
cuUory  I*  moM 

j.  WISS  a  SONS  CO. 

Il-dd  llttlotsn  dNsao,  lownit,  I.  A 


All  the  standard  machines  SOLD 
laWp^or  REMTED  ARYWHERE  st 

|wyE.%r  ^  to  RPPR^S  prices,  allowing 
■^^■ALrENTAL  to  APPLY  OH  PRICE.  Shipped 
^^^H^^Vyvitl^rivnege  of  ezsminstioB. 

tk'  Writ*  for  Illustntad  Cnlalosua  P 
TYPEWBITEK  EMPeBICIj.  SSO  rifth  Avn.,  CHICACO 


|BI  taaitiM  tnr  HMa  with  mitll 

KIBBfll  ,Vv  oapUuL  W.  •tut  ym,  (nrBl.b. 

VeBl^  Int  .nuytot.  osISto  ud  ayUcN 
I  jkklP  InUnwIM.  nt  n  lurytUiafly 
THZ  vrsT.n  n  LAXOZ  low  eon.  * 

Mapriiint  th.  muter  tkulr.  wd  tecta r.  drenit,  atealoeallddi  la  CharchUL 
fublie  School.,  Loduw  oad  OuMml  Poblle  (teth.rlnta  Our  Sniortolnuinl 
Suwwly  entnitiao  ond  .poetel  ogOr  fally  oxyteln.  orotythlnf.  SontFroa. 

CIICMO  PtOJECTIW  CO..  Mi  DUftSI  StMt.  Oipt  1  CMCRlk 


18-11 -26  foot  launches  at  proportion- 
ate  pricca.  All  launchea  fitted  with 
taro  cycle  revening  engines  with  apeed 
controlling  lever;  simplest  engine  made; 
atarta  without  cranking,  haa  only  •  moving 
parts.  Steel  rowboats,  $10.00  All  boats  fitted 

with  wotor-tldhtuiimyn»«»te;euiaot  rink,  Bo.d  no  hoot  hoau^H 
^  ^  W*  oto  Ih.  loifMt  ■onafMtaiara  e<  WH 

i  ...  ytea.ar.  hoot.  In  th.  world.  Ordon  Sltedw 

L  )  day  thoy  or.  rw.lT.d.  W.  eoll  dirwt  to 

mw,  cattlof  oat  oil  uiddteuoa'o  ptoSte. 

rtoo  snSL  MAT  00. 

Itsa  Zorioroou  Aro. 

BotroH,  ntehifoa 


V. 


Fountain  Pen 
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“rTWONTLEAK**- 


that’s  the  brijtht  particular  feature  which  makes 
the  Paul  B.Wirt  chief  amonit  fountain  pens.  A 
fountain  pen  which  allows  ink  to  trickle  out  of  the 
joint,  soilitaK  l^ket  and  tiniters,  is  worse  than 
worthless.  It  isa  nuisance  and  the  owner  will  be 
“money  in’*  by  throning  it  away  and  buying  a 

Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen 

Made  in  various  styles  and  sizes,  to  write  as  you 
wish,  with  pen  points  soft  or  hard,  coarse  or 
fine,  stub  or  pointed.  Take  no  substitute. 
SendJbrfMyOhutrnted  ealalogue  and  price  H*t. 

Box  G-4  Bloomsburg,  P&. 


strop,  .  . 

30  DAYS  EREE TRIAL.. 


— •jaar.gfs. 

TtlaL  Mo.  IS  Baaor  and  Mo.  M  Strop  oomblned  tt.W  pro- 
paid  ozproaa  Fro#  booklet  on  Iwarisae  Bhs.loe-  Frit  Pod  Bomt  Werba,  SS  MatraH  St.  .MllwaBka.,  Wla. 


YOU  don’t  tie  your  money  up  indefi¬ 
nitely  when  you  deposit  it  with  this 
company. 

It  not  only  earns  interest  for  every  day 
it  is  on  deposit,  but  you  can  withdraw 
it  at  any  time  without  notice. 

This  company  has  been  in  business  for 
more  than  1 3  years  ai)d  has  never  pud 
less  than  $  per  cent  interest. 

Its  deposits  are  absolutely  seciuvd  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
placed  in  trust  with  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 

There  isn’t  any  sounder  or  better  in¬ 
vestment  for  your  money. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1041  Calvert  BMiMiog  Baldaore,  Md. 


It  0005 


not  leak 


Ar.'v^Kind  of 
Pch  — Point 
to  ^oit  any 
Kind  of  liand 
ran  fitted 
to 


^^^Evorytliii 

Our  im  Catalogue  Mo.  S5B, 
ISO  pages,  1000  lllustratloiui, 
8000  prlges  with  detcrlpUoDs, 
yours  for  the  asking. 

NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

LarfWt  INvU  sad  Sapplr  H.—  In  iw.ri.a 
SMS  dtUva  atPMt  8T.  Mm.  If *. 


Evorytliiag  for  tko  Aotonobtlo 

L  AND  AUTOMOBOJST 


BETTER  THAN  BATTERIES 

alone  for  sparking  jrour  auto,  boat  or  gas  eagiae  Is  a  set  of  storage 
hetterfet  kept  chanred  hr  emr  AFfCs 
BATTUT  I’R&MiBC  A  dynamo  mu  bg 
tlie  ijr  wheel  of  your  cugtne  that  pro* 
^  enrreht  for  ignition  pur* 
P<^  slwsm  fcsdr  fdt  uy  ca«T(escT. 

'  EIhui.us  ignitio*  'UBcefUistws  by 

W  ^  writing  for  our  Bulletin  B-i. 

TW  BATTOa  BI.BCTBICAL  MVe.  rO. 
IIS8t.l  Wr8trMS  BnytM,  Ohfo 


Hartshorn  5hade  Rollers 


Wood  Rollers 


'Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  labeL  **  ' 

Get  “Improved,”  no  tacks  required. 


Tin  Rollers 


LOFTIS 

SYSTEM 


Diamonds  Credit 


Diamonds  Credit 


LOFTIS 

SYSTEM 


‘The  advertisementa  in  Everybody’s  Magszine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  9. 


GARTERS 


vw  OH  AtpUcoHon 
opt  for  Inopootlon 
CHKACO 
SlfDttttaraSt. 
S(  Ptymwudi  Cl. 
IS  RICHMONO  J 
St.  MS  B.Maia  St.  JR 
M  ntANOSCO 
1 1  GoM«o  Cm 
>  ANCOfS 
Bntpwtr 


WE  want  every  worker — busi¬ 
ness  man,  clerk,  artisan  or 
mechanic — to  send  for 

**Danger  In  The  Day’s  Work** 

.It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated,  valuable  and 
ibteresting  booklet,  presenting  ftcts  and  figures 
that  every  head  of  a  family  should  know. 

For  $1  to  $5  Per  Month 

We  protect  your  income  against  loss  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  illness,  paying  $20  to  $100  per 
month,  indemnity  for.  disability,  and  ||ioo 
to  1 1 0,000  for  accidental  death  or  loss  of 
any  two  limbs  or  both  eyes. 

$500  lor  Change  Climate  and  a  I25  Gold 

Bond  payable  in  five  years,  which  thereafter  carries  a 
20  per  cent  annual  dividend.  Tiese  ftaturtt,  in  com- 
hinatioH,  art  txcluuvt  witk  thit  Company. 

We  want  a  man  who  can  devote  all  or  part  of  his  time  to 
representing  us  in  every  community.  Territory  exclu¬ 
sive  ;  commissions  large.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 

Commonwealth  Casualty  Company 

Department  A 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


At  Mountain  or  Shore 

youl  find  “B.  St  K.”  STRAW  HATS  crowaioe  the 
heads  ol  the  esoa  dMcrimiaaliBC  dreiKn 

“B.  t«K.”  Straws 

are  the  lehtea,  coeltet.  rlinira  and  moot  ceiafacuble  Straw 
Halt  ever  (athtoaed.  Atk  your  dealer  foi 
7‘Ao  S/ratn  WitApat  a  Flatn  ’* 

Yoal  in 

find  crown 

tku  OniAW  NATO 

die  Hat. 

frUITp'  Sixteen  pnae  Booklet  E,  iButtcniina  and 
1  1x1  ,1  t  deecrifainc  the  anws  of  ‘07.  lenl  on  lequett. 

BLUM  &'KOCH.S4-90  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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PARKER  PENS 


SELL  I. 


t'CHusc  they 


EXCEL! 


SaN FMta ar StMdvd StysL  It.OOODEMltt.  CminFm. 
>ARK1II  PIN  CO..  Sa  MlU.STMdANBSVILLB.WlS. 


Hie  mCMTB  criticalHr  ike  W^cr  ike 
moreempkakc  is®kisappreciaiionof 

KLEINERT-CROWN  GflBTERS' 

Th^  are  made  witfi'KLEINEOT^  Tlexible 
Rubber  Grip  and  ICroiwn  hake’  pa^t  aiud ' 
(cast  off)  fastener.  Awrfect  combination  of 
■tim  two  most  essential  f^ures  o/anv 
Gaiter.7*to  slipping  on  legiflb tearing  ofne^- 
leiyoWporitive  assurance  against  unfastening 
ofCripcrGstOff. 

SumpieP^fM^ledw  rvetipi  ctS5!f(StBte€k>lo^ 

IRKLEINERT  RUBBER.  CJO^Dept  e 

7^1  '723  *725  *727  DllQADWAYvV*w>^ 


PlcsMe  mention  Everybody’e  Magaxiue  when  you  write  to  adveitiscia. 
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Type  XV.  12  horse-power.  $1200 

Autoc^ir  dealers  t 

Altoons.  Ps.  .  •  .  W.  H.  &  L.  C  Wolfe  Newborg.  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Youngs  At  Co.,  S49  Grand  St. 

Baltimore.  Md.  Mt.  Vernon  Motor  Car  Co.,  iiiA  Cathedral  St.  '  Netr  Yoni  Oty  Autocar  Sales  Co..  Broadway  and  Anth  St. 

Bostoif,  Mass.  .  Fred  &  Smith. jg  Columbns  Aee.  Norwalk.  Conn.  •  •  F.  £.  Logwood  At  Co. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Williamsburg  Auto  and  forage  Co..  159  Clymer  St.  Pensacola.  Fla.  ••••.•  W.  W.  Varii 

DnAalo,  N.  Y.  •  .  Centaur  Motor  Co..  53  Franklin  St.  PliiladelpMau  Pa.  •  The  Autocar  Co..  049  N.  Broad  St. 

Charlotte.  N.  C.  •  •  •  •  O.  LJ'Mrringer  Co.  Portland.  Oregon  ....  Cook  Automobile  Co. 

Chk^o,  lit.  Geylcr  A:  Lery.  jyo  WaUaA  Are.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  •  Bankers  Bros.  Co..  Baum  and  Beatty  Sts. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  The  CitUeus’ Motor  Car  Co..  904  Broadway  Providence.  R.  I.  ....... 

Camden,  N.  J.  C.  C  Albertson.  ^  Washington  St.  Thomas  A  Lowe  Machy  Co.,  Sabiae  and  W.  Exchange  9t%. 

Ocreland.  Cmio  Standard  Automobile  Co.,  iloron  Road,  S.  £.  •  Richmond,  Va.  •  •  .  •  .  Motor  TransCer  Co. 

Colnnibus.  Ohio  Orlando  Kessler  Co.,  W.  Caphal  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  August  Stocker,  ri  S.  State  St. 

Dearer.  CoL  Colburn  Autowobile  Co.,  istk  SC  and  Coltos  Are.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Middleton  Motor  Car  Ca,  $90  Golden  Gate  Are. 

Detroit.  Mich.  J.  H.  Brady  Auto  Co.,  syt  Jellerstm  Are.  San  juan,  P>rto  Rico  •  •  •  ,  •  J.  M.  Hi^art 

Guadalajara.  Mexico  ....  Corner  A  Figueroa  Saraunah.  Ga.  •  .  •  R.  V.  Connerat,  18  E.  State  Ft. 

Hartfoitl.  Cona.  Palace  Autouiohile  Station  Co.,  34I  Trumbull  Sc.  Sagiuaw.  Mich.  Norris  Auto  Co. 

Indiauapolis.  lud.  Indiana  Automobile  Co.,  no  E.  New  York  St.  Seattle,  Wash.  •  Broadway  Auto  Co..  Broadway  and  Madlaou  St. 

Lot  Angeles,  CaU  Middleton  Motor  Car  Co.  St.  Lonis,  Mo.  Park  AntomoUlle  Co..  443*  CMire  St. 

Marion.  Ohio  .  .  C  C.  StolU  Utica.  N.  Y.  .  •  C.  H.  Childs  A  CO..  is  Lafayette  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Pence  AubMoobile  Co.,  fry  Hennepin  Are.  West  Chester.  Pn.  .  .  .  r  •  Henry  R.  Hoones 

Newark,  N.  j.  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  Jcticy,  *9*  Halsey  St.  York,  Pa.  ••••.••  J.P.  Ouen 

(^0X6!^CL0y  2d  St,  Ardmore.  Pa. 

.  All  Autocars  sold  with  standard  warranty  of  N.  A  A.  M.  *  Mcmbe  t  Amocintioa  Liceased  Automobtle  Mamufacturen. 


Type  XIV*  30  horse-power*  $3000 
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Fmd,  if  you  can,  a  car  with  as  clean  a  record.  The  personal  e^^rience  of  every 
Pope-Haitford  owner  in  1906  is  your  assurance  and  safeguard  for  1907.  Immunity 
from  trouble,  unfailing  uniformity  of  performance — these  two  vital  virtues  have  been 
rendered  doubly  certam  in  Model  L  by  the  remarkable  record  of  Model  F. 

Last  year’s  best  has  been  immeasurably  bettered.  You  have  in  the  1907 
Pope-Haitford  a  25-30  H.P.  car  as  close  to  mechanical  infallibility  as  unsurpassed 
Pope  facilities  and  invaluable  Pope  experience  can  poes2>ly  make  k. 

Model  L  Runabout  Equipment  $2750 

Two  bucket  seats  m  front,  third  seat  removable 

Pope  Manufacturing  Company 

.HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  ^lagseine  when  you  write  to  ailreriisers. 
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PK1L.P11IL.K  ■ 

What  makes  the  Premier  look  double  its  price  ?  , 

Not  merely  its  graceful,  sweeping  lines  of  style,  its  roominess  “^nd 
complete  appointments,  but  the  refined  engine,  great  wave  of  power,»tnd 
substantial  construction  that  you  expect  of  costlier  cars.  -  ' 

The  ability  of  the  Premier  is  proven  by  the  Berkshire  blizzard  trip,  the  Denver-to-CoIorado  apings 
contest,  and  by  private  performances  every  day. 

Write  for  the  book  of  reasons  why,  .  . 

R.  M.  OWEN  <&  CO..  36-40  West  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York  ^ 

Manufactured  by  Premier  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Air-cooling  doesn’t  cool,  eh? 
How  about  that  15-day  Franklin  record  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York-4500  road-miles  in  August 
weather  600  miles  through  the  Great  American  De¬ 
sert.  Could  any  other  automobile  have  done  it? 

Send  (or  the  book  Franklins  are  $1800  to  $4000 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO  Syracuse.  N  Y  Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 

niANKUN 
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''  For  a  long  tour  in  foreign  lands — along  the  ^ 

Riviera  or  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  or  through 
the  far  West —  your  car  must  be  one  you  can  trust. 
Examination  is  not  surety  enough — you  can’t  see  the 
quality  of  steel.  Practical  tests  are  not  severe  enough. 

The  only  test  you  can  rely  on  is  the  reputation  of  the  makers 
and  the  car.  Here  are  two  significant  facts : 

The  Makers  of  the  Haynes  Automobile  built  the  first  American  gaso¬ 
lene  car,  erected  the  first  American  automobile  factory,  and  have 
been  making  Haynes  cars  for  thirteen  years. 

A  regular  stock  model  won  its  place  on  the  American  team  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  against  special  cars  of  double  its  power,  and  in 
the  Cup  Race  itself,  its  perfect  regularity  and  wonderful  endurance 
were  the  feature  of  the  day.  No  harder  test  of  a  car  has  been  given. 
It  proved  beyond  question  the  Haynes  quality  and  reliability. 
For  long  or  short  tours,  abroad  or  at  home,  the  Haynes  is  the 
car  you  can  trust.  '  ^ 

Reraeml^r,  whert  you  buy/a  Haynes  you  buy  America’s  best. 

For  catalogue  address  desk  R  4  . .  ... 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Kokomo*,  Ind. 

i  .  _  .  _  - 

Oldest  Automobile  Menu- 
iseturers  in  America. 

1420  Michiean  Aee.  ^ 
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JONES  SPEEDOMETER^  GO. 
2228  Broadway,  New  iark 


THE  “DAY  AND  NIGHT”  JONE^ 

Places  at  the  instant  command  of  the  Motorist 

Day  or  Night — Time,  Speed,  Total  and  Trip  Mileage  -C 

Ir  is  a  combination  of  the  Jbnes 
Auto  Clock,  and  the  ^nes 
Spejedometer  •  Odometer 
mounted  together  with  small 
electric  light.  i 

It  embodies  the  dignity'and 
tone  characteristic  of  the  Jones 
instruments  and  the  incontestable 
accuracy  guaranteed  by  the  Kpu- 
tation  of  such.  ^ 

We  suggest  that  you  wri|c  for 
The  Speedometer,  a  magazine  oh 
speed  topics.  You  will  And  it 
worth  many  times  its  price.^  Its 
price  is  a  request  to  Dept.  24. 


iiTiL  uUARANTeE  andTRUj  i  CP 


^  Surplu#  <1  1 .0*’*''. 

17^'  1'*:  ■  »‘lwAv  1  7S  Rom>('n 

Now  Y.>rk  City  Rr**-  V?vn 


k  Han-Fiuctuating  Investment 

kN  fiftf-  TK  t}'!?.  c..rTpanv  O'"  iti  $2fi0,('r'n,oor» 

I.  of  Gr  pt.  <•(!  M  ■>  “  I  .  N'l  f  !or  h.'<«  one 

,1.  V  ^  p,  O'-  r'*"i '  '1 , 

•  V  ..  ,  .  .  1,-1  !'•  . 

'torU  (  ■  ■  -  •  .  o  o' 

'  -  ^rnt 

G  '''■  "  ■  C  •  *  .M  ,ue5 
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nte  for  our 


OUT 

over  the  bloom-scented, 
green-lined  highways,  under  the 
open  blue,  with  care  flung  to  the  dust  . 
in  your  wake,  motoring  is  ;the  sovereign . 
pastime  of  all,  if  your  car  is  .equipped  with 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLINCHER  TIRES 

Thor  highest  attainable  resiliency,  [^raomenal 
strength,  superior  construction  and  design, 
are  the  qualities  which  carry  you  OUt  and 
carry  you  bstck  with  speed  and  safety 
— widiout  exasperating  tire  • 

culties  to  mar  your  utter  “ 
enjoyment  ’ 


Tire  Booklet. 


Pltuc  mcntiou  Everybody's  blagsiioe  wliea  you  write  to  advertisers. 


m 


Motor  Cars^ 

Hatve  EA.n\*d  their  Present  Pop\ila>.rUy 
by  Constatent  •k.nd  SaLtlafeLOtory 
Performance  In  the  H^n«ls 
of  MeLtlona>.I  Owners 


# 


Let  us  mail  you  our  booklet 

Whet  owners  sey  about  their 
Nek.tlon«Lls** 


Model  P.  4  cyl.,  40  H.P. 
Model  H.  4  cyl..  50  H.P. 
Model  L,  6  cyl.,  75  H.P. 


# 


^14  byt  Homatt  ft  Scbulx  Co.«  N.  Y.;  Usscott  Motor  Co., 
Bofttoa.  Mass.;  Tiotfa  Auto  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.{  Ralph  Teaple 
Anto  Co..  Chicaf  o.  111.:  National  Motor  Car  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  National  Auto  Co.,  Los  Anffcles,  Cal.;  Liberty  Auto  Co.. 
Fittsbnrf ,  Pa.;  Rote  Auto  Co..  Spokane.  Wash.;  Puget  Sound 
Auto  Co.,  Seattle.Wash.;  Fawkes  Auto  Co.,  Minnoapolis,Miiin.; 
Macnish  Auto  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fisher  Auto  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  F.  £.  Boland  Motor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J4  Auto  Lircry  and 
Express  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Sbanuan  Auto  Co..  Salt  Lake 
CiiT,  Utah;  Auto  Supply  ft  Storage  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Suburban  Anto  ft  Garage  Co.,  (W.  H.)  Cincinnati.  O. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.. 
1017  E.  22ncl  Street.  Indienepolle.  Ind. 

Mcniben  Ameiicau  Motot  Cw  Mfn.  Auk.,  N.  Y. 


p  a  e  k  ace 

a  nywhere. 
Bxceu 

other  boat,  in  model,  wfety,  IlchtBeei  and  durablUty. 
■Ipkcet  Award  at  St.  I.enla  W  arid’s  Fair.  Adopted  by  cer- 
cmucoli  of  Uoiicd  Suiev  Coaoda  and  EacUnd.  We  suppUod  aecty 
U.  S.  Aladtan  bouadary  Mreey  la  lau  tea  yean.  Huadred.  of  te,t{. 
niouiala  from  co.eniuicat  oSciala.  aaey  commaoden.  anoy  oSccn, 
proapecton.  eaplorer,  aud  oihci,;  the  best  cor  poblutaed.  15 
luodela  to  ulert  from.  Catalo,  free.  Write  today. 

ACME  FOLDINQ  BOAT  CO.  •  MIAMISBURO,  0. 


1907 

■Speed 

Models 


luSplIII 


f 


Build  a  Boat 

With  our  Perfect  Paper  Patterns 
or  KNOCKED  •  DOWN  FRAMES 
We  Build  all  aylea  pleasure  craft.  Irery 


suoeeM.  Kt«7  Knocked-Dews  FiasM  we  sell  has 
first  been  set  up  and  passed  the  critical  Inspection  ot 
our  expert  bout  boildeia.  We  leuve  no  loop-bole  tor 
mistakes  or  disappointments. 

Write  today  for  our  free  Cutalogue  0. 

BAY  CITY  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

Buy  Ctty,  Nlohw  V.  8.  A. 


By  the  Brooks  System  of  full  size  patterns 
and  illustrated  instructions. 

Puttemsof  all  Rowboats  and  Canoes,  $  1 .50to 
$2.  Launches  and  Sailboats,  20  feet  and 
under,  $4  to  $5.  From  21  to  30  feet  inclu¬ 
sive,  $5  to  $10.  I 

We  sell  frames  with  patterns  to  finish  forlehs 
than  it  costs  others  to  manufacture. 

$15 — price  of  i6-ft.  launch  frame  (No.  5)  com¬ 
plete  with  patterns  and  instructions  to  finish. 
$20 — price  of  22-ft.  speed  launch  frame  (No.  15) 
complete  with  patterns  and  instructions  to  finish. 

21,311  inexperienced  people  built  boats  last 
year.  W'hy  not  you  ? 

Prw  lUsttratid  CsUIhu*  quotes  pricM  on  other  patterns, 
knock  4lown  fnmes  with  petterns  to  luiish,  and  complete  knock¬ 
down  boats — launcbcA—saillKMta — rowboats  and  canoes. 

Satisfaction  g^uaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


IjiHlIllllliiliiiwiw.'""''" 


dP  m  mrtmi  smw  0 

7M5I11P  ST.  SAGINAW, 


LtCtlSi^  Ctfr  1  Xl  I 


Notsinger  Aoto-Sparker 

Starts  aad  Rana  ^ 

Oaa  Enfiaas  WItiMat  Battarlca 
No  olhor  moebiM  cab  do  h  tocc^^ily 
f»r  lock  of  Ari^oBt  potoots  owuedj^  oo. 
No  twist  OMtieo  ia  oor  drive.  No  fin  or 
twitch  oocesisry.  No  hottoriet  odfitver. 
for  moke  sod  brook  or  Jump-spoH^S^ster 
Bttd  dun  proof.  Fully  guBroiitocd* 

MOTSINOa  DEVICE  NPO.  tlH. 

t,  Mata  Slfwr.  reuillctoa.  lK<l.,'fll.  S.  A. 


Circulars,  books,  Bew.^p  iprw.  Press 
$&.  Large  slae  $18.  iluriry  cb-w, 
maker.  All  easy,  piiDt.34^cru'rs. 
Write  factory  forcatatog,  pfe-sra, 
type,  paper,  cards. 

THE  PBEM  C«.,  MerMcBiOeBB. 


PENOBSCOT 
CANOE 


Tpt  Taddliat  or  folptr  r 
a  uere'g  no  other  summer  gpoit  likb 
cunoeinE,  and  no  canoes  like  the  rtuoktett.  They 
we  strons:,  UKht,  durable,  capacious,  comfortW' 
ble,  speedy,  safe  and  easily  propelled.  Canyai 
covered  cedar  canoes,  of  DMutifnl  finish,  bnili 
by  ei^ru  from  carefnlly  selected  mate  '  ' 
Send  for  free  UD7  ci^aloe  of  canoes,  row  1 
and  anto  canoes  before  yon  bnyTwrite  for  it 
OAXUTOa  0AH08  00„  lU  Rain  It.  OU  TDWR 
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y  A  Perfect  Physical  Exerciser 

/  Demonstrating  an  entirely  new  principle 
V  — a  combination  of  muscular  exercise  and 
(sy  vibratory  motion.  Thoroughly  effective 
as  a 

J  BUILDER  OF  VITAL  POWER 

f  The  Vibro-Bell  is  simplicity  itself — just  a 
I  'hollow  wooden  handle,  within  which  revolves 
I  a  polished  steel  bar.  This  bar  is  bent  at  the 
r  ends  just  beyond  the  handle,  and  to  each  of 
'  the  ends  is  attached  a  light  wooden  ball. 

A  WHOLE  GYMNASIUM 
^  IN  THE  PALM  OF  YOUR  HAND 
The  Vibro-Bell  is  the  most  complete  piece  of 
Gymnastic  Apparatus  on  the  market,  as  it  will, 
without  strain  or  fatigue,  develop  every  muscle 
in  the  body  between  the  hands  that  hold  it  and 
the  toes  that  rest  j)n  the  floor.  Endorsed  by 
Eferybody. 

your  deajer  does  not  carry  the  Vibro-Bell,  send 
uMlh  and  we  will  express  one  to  you  at  once.  Agents 
ted. 

SOLVENE  C0„  Dept.  M,  220  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


A  41111  Climber 
la  the  HilU ' 


The  ChauSew  t  choice,  the 
TOwuet's  pcidc.  the  Dealer's 


THE  BARTHOLOMEW  CO. 


MOW  TO  BREATME 
For  HealtB,  Streogtk  aid  Eadaraace 

Head  Laef  aiMia  laHare,  the  most  Instructive 
book  ever  published  on  the  vital  sublect  of 

BREATHING  AND  EXERCISE 

M  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  300,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  Incorrect  breathing  described  by 
diagrams,  etc.  Book  sent  on  receipt  of  to  Meta. 
P.  von  BOECKMANN,  R.S. 

too  artrtel  hellSIec,  Sue  S4h  A.rueo,  Ere  TeHi 


Banking 
By  Mail 


4% 


Compound 

Interest 


TOwuer's  pride,  the  Dealer's 
op|K>rtwait7.  Tbe  car  Ibr  hills, 
saud  roads  and  speed. 

urECiriCATl^NS 
■^36  h.  p.  Ruteaber  motor— no 
ia.  wheel  base— 3414  tires— ee* 
lectivc  type  »Udii>g  geartrmas- 
misaioa  —  powerful  brakes  — 
high  road  cle%iii»ce. 

Catakyee  FREE 

3IB  Glide  St..  Peoria.  III. 


Convenient,  Safe,  Profetahle,  Confidential 
Resouroea  ower  S I  €^000,000.00 
Reserve  over  $3,000,000.00 

In  Elastern  Banks  (and  some  Western  ones),' if 
you  withdraw  in  June  the  Savings  Deposit  that 
you  made  last  October, 
you  lose  all  of  the  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  bank 
you  don’t. 

The  Scandinavian 
American  Bank  of  Se¬ 
attle  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  strongest 
banks  in  the  Northwest, 
one  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  Wash¬ 
ington  have  built  up 
its  Savings  Dep»osits  to 
the  largest  total  in  the 
State. 

Simply  mail  your  deposit 
— or  6rst  write  for  booklet — 
just  as  you  wish. 

Howb  «r  flamdlMvteM - tek 


SCANDINAVIAN  ANERICAN  BANE 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


MODEL  "B” 

BULL  DOG  SUSPENDERS 

THE  EASIEST.  MOST  COMFORTABLE  MADE 

CoRtaias  n»or«  sad  better  robber,  hat  Boii*ruttfog,  gold-gilt 
metal  parts  aod  oew  simple  sliding  back  fno  hameta  to^tangle, 
oranreliabie  parts  to  breakl,  SAaree  aermw,  opbam-r,  WAimu 
fTL.  AMO  ovAnAMTsan  to  aATwnr  aa  no  oinaa  swbiimr  caw 

THEY  OUTWEAR  THREE  ORDINARY  KINDS 

Light,  beary  or  extra  beary,  as  desired,  extra  long  no  extra 
cost.  The  Meal  suspender  for  erery  man,  youth  and  boy 

If  you  want  tha  beat  aak  vour  dealer 
for  Model  “B”  Bull  Dog  Suspendera 

If  he  caasot  supply  you.  we  will,  postpaid,  for  50 
CRNTS.  MOfCBY  RACIC  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 

HEWES  &  POTTER 

LARGEST  SUSPENDER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Dept.  II  87  LINCOLN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

On  usehd  ButX  Doc  SUSPSWOBR  COMB  AMD 
Cam  mailed  for  me.  pottage.  InttnctiTe  book¬ 
let  “Style,  ee  How  to  Diem  Co«ieetly.“  ae« 
free  to  them  who  weetiou  thi,  pubUcariou, 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for^  20 


mia  af  OaOw  Ckum  for  SSauw  «•  tra  Mrett,  w>la( 
JIB  AfoM  as  A  maaa^  AB  reaam  raUar  aM  aappar  h^l. 

iffaBuke  mil  Maes  Bad  aty>e*<hlfo>  power  caaoaa  Write 
foe  free  oBtalogue  glvtag  prtoM  with  iwullers*  prodt  cut 
oiH.  We  are  the  largeet  maanf aetureri  of  eaaoee  la  tha 
aaiaaw  aaei  ca^  f  m  atasrae  Amw  auiaa,  ■*. 


VICTOR  HAND-FORQED  AUTOMOBILE 

Water  cooled ;  engine  ;  wheels 

37  inches;  ij^-inch  Goodyear  cushion 
tires ;  runs  from  i  to  ss  miles  per  hour. 
No  country  too  rough  or  hilly  for  the 
Hand.ForKtid  Victor.  Price  8450,  in- 
plitdiog  leather  top,  fenders,  lamps,  horn, 
tools,  etc..  Write  for  fuU  particulars. 
Address 


VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MPQ.  CO.. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Please  mention  Kreryiiody’s  Magacine  wlien  you  write  tc  sdrertiseri. 


The  Perfect 
TOILET  PAPER 

The  exceptional  strength  gnd 
softness,  combined  with  the 
fect  antiseptic  qualities  of  arn- 
L  matic  Canada  Balsam,  makf  ; 


Balsam 

Sanitlssue 


the  perfect  toilet  paper.  In 
sheets  and  rolls.  Wrapp^ 
in  parchment,  in  sealed 
I  cartons.  35  sheets  free.  |i 
1  worth  sent  pm- 

\  paid  anywhere.) 

I  PAPBR  Ooi  ■ 


The  More  Particular 
You  Are 

about  style,  finish  and  fit,  the  better  you 
like 

MICHAELS^TERN 
FINE  CLOTHING 
At  ♦  12,  )  15,  >18.  >20,  >22,  >25,  >30 

and  upwards. 

On  sale,  in  all  the  new  models,  at  the 
stores  ol  America’s  leading  retailers.  Ask 
for  it — you  will  find  every  garment  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  latestsartorial  achievement 

BooUel  “L”  oa  “Styis  fraa  lJ(e" — rnwrias  every  poial 
ef  conect  Aew  sad  etjoaetle  for  ssea— wil  be  lent 
yes  yrtu,  2  you  write  (er  it  at  cace. 

MICHAELS,  STERN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  TRADE  MARK  that  means  much 
for  American  aupremacy  in  workmats- 
ship  and  fine  quality.  ' 

KNOX 

HAT 

A  trade  mark  always  found  in  the  beat 
American  hata — which  means  the  best  hats 
that  can  be  made  anywhere. 


2H.P  Launch 

Engine  -0,^ 


^$94‘i2 


L«t  os  sead  y 
timonialt  from  peep 
ar«  tttiiiK  them.  i6>i8  s:  : 
yo  footers  at  pfopoftioitatc  prices, 
aad  eaflaet  guAranteed  oae  year.  Mipiueat  made  the  di 
receive  order.  Motor  tlie  simplest  made,  starts  without  cra~ 
aayooe  caa  operate  them.  We  are  the  lar^rest  builders  of  pi 
boats  ia  the  world  aud  sell  direct  to  user.  Free  catalog. 
BKTttOIT  MOAT  ItSt  Ate.,  •airaU, 
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All  of  th«  film  conveniences — 
daylight  loading,  light  weight, 
daylight  development— iiU  are  yours 

Hawk-Eye 

CAMERA 

And  with  these  conveniences  you  get 
also  the  superior  optical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  features  that  have  made  the 
Hawk-Eye :  **  the  camera  for  those 
who  know.’* 

Takes  either  Blair  or  Eastman 
N.  C.  Daylight  Loading  Film. 

Hawk-Eyes  $5.00  to  $95.50 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 


PH  rtqH€St» 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Conservative  Banking 
By  Mail 

Whether  you  live  in  China  or  South 
Afnca,  in  Europe  or  right  here  in  ^e 
United  Sutes, — wherever  your  habiu- 
don  may  be,  you  will  find  it  pracdcal 
and  advantageous  to  deposit  in  this 
strong  bank — by  mail. 

Money  deposited  here  draws 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

and  is  available  whenever  you  want  it. 

Upon  re<|uett,  and  without  obligating  you  in 
the  least,  we  will  send  you  our  free  booklet 
i(  c  **.  You  will  find  therein  much  Suable 
information  for  uvingt  bank  depositara. 

Zbc 

Clevelainb 
Urust  Compani; 

(Savings  Bank) 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Capital  $2,500,000  Surplua,  $2,500,000 
74,000  Deposttors 


Of  Cou^  It*s  a 

_  •T  ^ 

Premoetite 


Tlie  only  camera  for  2\  x  3i 
pictures  tkat  s  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  this  convenient  pocket. 

It’s  the  smallest  and  lightest 
camera  in  the  world  for  2\  x 
pictures — so  small  that  you  can 
carry  it  about  with  you  every¬ 
where  without  noticing  it. 

And  it’s  always  ready— Open 
the  camera,  pull  out  a  nlm  pack 
tab,  press  the  trigger  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  made. 

Loads  in  daylight — You  can 
carry  as  many  as  12  him  packs 
(144  exposures),  without  incon¬ 
venience,  in  your  pockets,  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

And  the  price  is  only  $5^00  for 
the  camera  ;  40c  for  a  12  exposure 
film  pack. 

Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 


Rochester  Optical  Co. 

58  Sonth  SL.  '  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertitera. 
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thm  C4Mtl4  Yowr  cWildreii 


BONDS 


Fold  CoDu* 

G)untry  Qub  is  a  new  close-fitting 
fiyle,  especially  adapted  to  the  nanow 
four-in-hand  now  in  vogue.  Its  snug 
fit  gives  this  coUar  with  the  small  tie 
very  trim,  appearance.  Showt 
'in  two  heighb. 

Country  Club  I,  In. 

Country  Club  II,  T/b  ln. 

G>rlit8-G>on  G>llars 
are  better 

Thw  are  maderight  in  every  detail 
The  “ntal  spot’’  where  fold  coBais 
break  fiiA,  is  made  flexible  by  cutting 
«Bway  mteriining,  as  shown  in  itiuAra- 
tion.  A  three-ply  collar  lacb  sufli- 
cient  body.  But  a  collar  three-ply  at 
this  point  wears  better.  .C^bss- 
Coon  Giliars  are  always  four-ply  with 
three-ply  extra  flexible  comers. 

Sold  loading  Kirnidten  ovrrywhorr. 

If  not  willingly  tiipplifxJ,  irnd  us  r^l 

price  (or  wktf  you  dewe.  2  fur  2Sc. 

Style  book  FREE  oa  requi^. 

Corfas,  CtMB  &  Co.,  Dept  D  Troy,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  CLUB 


a 


Pony  Rigs  for 
g  Boys  and  Girls 


much  pl^ore.  Our  Poaiy  vcUtcleu.  uU 
■  mB  utyluu.  ttroUK,  foomy,  i^c,  cowsImuc  best 

1  ■  ■  msterial,  orMMl  deuriis,  expert  workman* 

B  ~ .AJ  sliip — nobby  and  durmile.  #i’K  1^!^Y 

PAKM  is  the  best  stocked  in  the  West. 
Pfotupt shipmtuCs.  Illustrated OualoKue Free. 

MlehWreu  Runty  Cu.,  RTd  Rflee  Ride..  KuIuuimuu.  Mleh. 


Savings 
Bank 

And  Payable  In  $5  Instalments 

Our  5%  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  enable 
you  to  invest  your  savings  in  the  highest 
type  of  basic  security — First  Mortgages  on 
New  York  Real  EaUte.  They  combine  the  three 
essentials  of  a  perfect  investment  —  Aboolute 
Security,  Hlgti  mraing  Power,  Cosh  Avall- 
•Mlltjr— and  can  be  prt>cured  on  an  investment  of 

Five  Dollars  per  Montli 

On  each  instalment  we  pay  5%  interest  for 
every  day  invested,  and  your  money  is  available 
at  aU  UaMa.  Get  the  full  earning  poser  of 
your  savings.  If  you  are  receiving  only  3  or 
4%,  our  plan  will  increase  your  income 
from  ^  to  663-3%,  and  you  have  better  than 
savings  bank  security. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  which  contains  valuable 
nnd  iuterestiiif  data  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
New  Yo^  Citya  It  explaiii%Uow  you  can  Mop  that 
loss  of  from  1-4  to  s*3  iu  your  intereM  eamini^ 
tVriS€  w«/  t^m^TPW  KRW 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  COMPANY 

Snke  7il«  Ills  Braedwaj,  hew  ^ark 

(Surplus  and  undivided  profits  $1,000,000.00) 


inMAfaa^Afan#a> _ The  laws  of  ARIZONA 

AAlCUrpUraii;  governing  the  formation 
of  mining,  manufacturing  and  general  business  cor¬ 
porations  offer  more  advantages  than  those  of  any  state 
in  the  Union.  They  are yMr/and  equitabU  and  insure 
ample  protection.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

The  IncorporatlBg  Company  of  Arizooa 
Box  Tn~K,  Pboenlx.  Arizona  U 

Referrnee,  Phoenix  National  Bank. 


Irtl ' Mi Tmv'  Vt" ru tl 


PVTTTiOVh  KaCBim  ' 
au4  s^aipmeal  far  oaly 
Kvery  vackiM  gearaatead.  Baal  ae 
te^  waiar  aad  eamaat  aaly  matarials^ 

S‘  ad.  hailaiags  haadaama  and  daUkh^ 
Mtaay  makiag  hlaeki  ta  PBBPE 
■eaatitei  heeklat  rllKE 

Tbc  Pettyioba  Cn..  636  N.  Sixth  St.,  Terre  Haute,  1^. 


HOWWOULD  DDnidlTD 
YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  A  D  K  U  rv  C.  K 


Don’t  waste  energy— get  out  of  the  over 
worked,  underpaid,  SIS  a  week  cla 

Heru's  ytwr  ^»aucc.  The  moaev-okafcing  brokerage  bosiaess 
develop,  tfidu,  aad  ibsttwet  by  ■mi):  a»d  get  resuhs.  ilrudBaHi 
af  appalaiaMlag  r«preseutiag  a  New  York  Flaaacial  House  as 
spondeats  or  you  are  prepared  to  fepresnt  lay  Boad  HouscorBnnkef: 
litre’s  merit  .‘ted  big  profits  for  vm  ie  our  <^giaal  plan.  Ottr  ' 
iM  laplaier  all— to  foD  ot focta.  Cet  lalla^  Stoker**  seat 
AMniYiM  or  oiOT rtwiBt  wmmmm,  4to«aNai..  saw  i 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Think  of  a  repeating  rifle  that  weighs  only  3 
pounds  10  ounces !  And  be  sure  to  examine  one  of 
these  Baby  Featherweight  Repeaters  be¬ 

fore  selecting  a  .22  for  the  vacation  trip. 

This  is  a  mighty  capable  Tlie  action  is  on  the  trombone  system  and  handles 
little  rifle  as  to  accuracy  the  .22  short  cartridge  but  by  means  of  an  extra 
and  penetration,  and  has  carrier,  readily  insert^,  .22  long-rifle  cartridges  can 
in  no  way  been  weakened  be  used,  thus  making'this  handy  little  arm  a  weapon 
reduction  in  weight  nor  has  Jlbafia  9uality  mean  execution, 

sacrificed  to  make  the  cost  as  low  as  it  is.  We  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  look  at  one 

*  good  old  Ballard  system  of  rifling  is  main-  of  these  rifles  if  your  dealer  has  one  in  stock.  The 

tained  here  as  is  the  special  gun -barrel  steel  in  the  Mag&t  featherweight  .22  is  a  most  entertaining 

^rrel.  The  breech  block,  receiver  and  all  work-  companion  for  the  fishing  trip,  hunting  trip  or 

tng  parts  are  made  of  the  JfhtHm  Quality  of  ^n  vacation  wherever  it  may  take  you.  The  cost  is 

frame  steel ;  all  working  points  hardenea  against  small,  the  ammunition  is  cheap  and  light  to  carry, 

weait  The  walnut  of  stock  and  sliding  fore-end  and  the  fun  to  be  had  with  one  of  these  rifles  is 

is  th^laest  to  be  had.  immense. 

fSend  three  stamps  for  our  new  catalog,  which  contafnii  a  fuller  de¬ 
scription  of  this  rifle  and  tells  of  the  many  other  J/tnr/frr  guns. 

1 2  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


$800. 

(Complete) 


This  handsome  1907  Stanhope  is  the 
most  popular  model  of  the  famous 
JEWEL  line,  because  it  has 
every  requisite  of  a  gentleman’s 
gasoline  car,  yet  is  moderate¬ 
ly  priced. 

The  motor  it  a  valvelcss  two- 
cycle — every  piston  stroke  hat  power 
behind  it,  while  with  the  ordinary, 
four-cycle  construction  only  every 
other  stroke  energized. 

For  simplicity,  ease  of  control, 
economy  of  maintenance  and  free¬ 
dom  from  inherent  faults,  the  JEWEL  hat  no  peer. 
With  ample  power  giving  4  to  40  miles  per  hour  on  the  high  gear,  and  with  two  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  the  JEWEL  is  e<]ually  dairable  fur  city  use,  or  hard,  trying  road  work. 

Aik  for  our  fra  tgof  booklet,  Jeuribing  this  Stanhofe  and  the  $6oo  JEfVEL  Runabout.  ^ 

^he  Forest  City  Motor  Ctr  Co.,266  Walnut  St.. Massillon. Ohio. U.S.A. Am 
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Brand  Names  Mean  Something 

But  the  “  Triangle  /T’  Means  More  / 

YOU'VE  heard  smokers  speak  of  “finding”  a  good  cigar — usually  they 
consider  it  a  real  discovery — rare  good  luck.  That’s  because  ci^r- 
buying  has  always  been  such  a  game  of  chance — a  “  lucky-if-you-win” 
proposition. 

You’ve  often  been  puzzled  to  know  what  cigar  to  ask  for,  which  cigar  to” 
choose — haven’t  you?  Nowadays  there’s  a  way  of  knowing  good  cigars  before 
you  buy — every  time. 

We  have  made  it  possible  simply  by  stamping  the  “Triangle  A”  merit  mark 
on  the  boxes  of  the  best  cigars  made.  Tne  “Triangle  A”  marks  brands  of  different 
names  so  you  can  ask  by  name  for  what  you  find  best  suits  your  taste.  But 

Thm  ’*TriangU  Jt”  on  tho  box  ia  what  counts 

It  distinguishes  the  best  brands  of  cigars,  all  of  them  the  product  of  our  _ 
modem  methods  of  cigar  making ;  all  of  them  benefit  by  our  new  scientific  pro-  ^ 
cesses  of  refining  and  blending  tobacco,  which  have  brought  such  a  noticeable  ^ 
improvement  in  cigar  quality.  |C 

A«  representatiTe  ‘Triaacle  A**  brands  we  aMBtieB  1 

The  New  Cremo  BacA  Continntet  RonI  Bensmh  < 


The  New  Cremo 
Anna  Held 
Ueorp  W.  Childs 
(Cabinets) 


BncA 

Soanaflota 

Tarita 

Stickney’s  New  Tariff 


CoBtinental 

(10c.  and  4  for  SB 
Chancellor  1 ,1,. 
CasweU  CUib}**=- 


Roral  Bencals 
(Little  C«ars,  10  for  15c.) 
The  Unico 
Benefactor 
Palma  de  Cnfaa 


Book  of  eotnpUte  eioat  information  sent  free 
A  postal  request  will  bring  jroa  a  copy.  Send  for  it  today. 

DepartBWBt  108 

AMERICAN  aCAR  00.,  MaBafM^Bier.  Ill  FUtb  Awe.,  N.  T. 
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THE  AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION 


of  wealth  and  population  of  the  United  States,  over  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Sunday  Magaxines  spreads  a  weekly  circulation  of  more  than 
One  Million  copies. 


The  circulation  of  the  Associated  Sunday  Magazines  has  averaged 
1  >030,745  copies  weekly  for  the  year  past.  This  tremendous  circula¬ 
tion  covers  39  states  and  territories,  in  which  are  located 

8g%  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 

95%  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Stores 

91^  of  the  Clothing  Stores 

87%  of  the  Drug  Stores 

92%  of  the  Dry  Goods  Stores 

92%  of  the  Hardware  Stores 

91%  of  the  Jewelry  Stores 

No  standard  magazine  can  show  as  much  circulation  in  this  Area  of 


Concentration.  No  standard  magazine  has  an  advertising  rate  as  low  in 
proportion  to  circulation  as  that  of  the  Associated  Sunday  Magazines. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES 

(INCORPORATED) 

1  MmImob  Atcoim,  N«w  York  309  Record-HeroM  Bldg.,  Chicago  1130  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boatou 


Issued  co-operatiTclj  by,  and  a  part  of  the  Sunday  issues  of  the 


CHICAGO  RBCORD'HERALD 
ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLIC 
PITTSBURG  POST 
PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


BOSTON  POST 
WASHINGTON  STAR 
MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
AND  DENVER  TIMES 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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SIGN  ON  ©@yp>@l?!l  i®MP 


A  letter  bearing  your  signature  should  be 
written  upon  paper  whose  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  your  house.  Pride  demands  it — 
results  prove  its  value. 

SIGN  ON 


THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

60IIMM  BOMD  because  of  its  quality,  its  body  and  its  general  appearance  is 
by  all  odds  the  best  bond  paper  for  fine  print^  and  lithographed  stationary,  checks, 
vouchers,  bonds,  bills  and  receipts  manufactured.  Yet  exclusive  as  it  is,  it  costs  no 
more  than  othei^ood  bond  papers,  and  in  the  end  is  cheaper.  The  great  resources  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  make  it  possmle  for  them  to  furnish  in 
COUMM  BO08D  an  extremely  high  grade  business  paper  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Make  your  printer  include  COUBOM  BOMO  in  his  next  estimate — tf  pay$. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Commercial 
Paper  in  the  World.  29  Mills. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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Just  an  easy  handful  of 

Kodak  Film 

will  tell  the  story  of  your  summer  vacation. 
There’s  film  for  a  dozen  pictures  in  each  cartridge, 
the  weight  is  trifling. 

The  Kodak  itself  slips  into  the  pocket  and  the 
picture  making  is  simple  from  start  to  finish. 
Press  the  button — do  the  rest— or  leave  it  to  another — 
just  as  you  please. 

Kodaks  $5.^  to  $100.^ 


Caialofue  free  a/  tk* 
dealers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Tha  Kooak  cit». 
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When  in  need  ot  pdnt,  enamel, 
stain  or  varnish  for  any  use  there  is  only 
one  thing  you  need  to  know — that  is  to  ask 
for  the  “Acme  Quality”  Kind  and  look  for  the 

ACME  quality 

mark  on  the  label  that  distinguishes  the  Perfect  Paint, 

Enamel,  Stain  or  Varnish  for  Every  Purpose. 

Our  book  teUs  how  to  use  paint  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
finish  things  old  or  new  and  be  sure  of  perfect  results. 

Ask  for  ''The  Selection  and  Use  of  Paints  and  Finishes.”  The 
only  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Fully  illustrated  in  colors. 
Explains  every  operation.  Completely  indexed  so  you  can  turn  at 
once  to  any  information  you  need,  from  renewing  an  old  chair  to 
painting  the  entire  house. 

.  Tells  you  how  to  treat  all  kinds  of 

wood  and  metal.  Gives  plain  direc- 
I  tions  for  removing  old  paint,  filling, 
A  staining,  varnishing,  waxing,  painting. 
Every  home  owner,  every  practic^ 
-  -  m  pfp painter,  every  user  of  paint,  should  have 
this  bc^k.  No  charge — ufrite  for  it. 

*ept.  I,  ACME  WnTE  LEAB  AND  CtUR  WMULS, 

Detroit,  illcli. 


painting  the  entire  house. 
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For  12  top*  of  Rad  McUl  Capa 
froai  Large  Mak-Ni*tM  Bottlea 
with  GaM  Trada-«aek  or  24  iroaa 
SpGt  Bottlea  with  Black  TriJa  WMlr 
aad  1 5c  (or  portage,  we  will  tend 
one  of  our  Vienna  Ait  Plates  to 
any  addresa  in  the  Unitad  States. 


Strength 
Ur  the 
Mtther, 
Health 
far  the 
Child 


Nunbg 
Modiers  main¬ 
tain  their 
normal  Health 
I  and  Vigor  by 
drinking  die 
delidoitt 
Food-Tonic — 


A  palataHe,  precfigested  Food,  con¬ 
taining  in  the  most  assimilable  form  the 
Strength-giving,  Nerve-building  elements 
of  pure  Barley-Malt  and  Hops. 

SoldbynllDmggiataniidGrocerain  cnaea 
of  1  Dos.  Large  or  2  Dos.  Split  Bottles. 


Anheuser-Busch— St  Louis,  Mo. 


Please  mention  Ererybodr’s  ^laeazinr  irlien  ron  write  to  advertisers 


EXPERIMENTAL  ADVERTISING 


*  WATER  WORKS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES  And  PAmu. 

RuTmKImHHiIID  a  Burton  Plnnt  fumlslies  WAter  under  prasure  tar  Bnth  QKt  ■  ■  ■  ^  4  ipvrgn 

VSIJl^ Room,  Kltoken.  Lnundry.  BAm,  LAwn.  And  OArden— dny  or  ■■■44 

jSti  I+HmM  nifht  No  expense  or  repaln.  Anyone  cnn  tnetelL  Cnnnot 

|\!KlCScwy==‘^tM^  freexe.  Perfect  Are  protection.  Sold  cturAutced— M  dnys'  itfg  r==»^J£BHTlyi 

trlAl.  Pull  DArttculATB  And  CAtAkw  on  reauest.  C.  A.  Burton  Tl 

■*****"‘“-*=‘“  MAOhlnery  Oo.,  »0  Mnln  St.,  KAnsAe  City,  MO. 


This  seven-line  advertisement  cost  $t7.50.  It  brocfght 
50  inquiries.  Twenty-seven  of  the  inquirers  are  rated  in 
Bradstreet.  The  balance  **  appear  to  be  responsible  parties.''  \ 

This  little  blackboard  obfcct-lesson  settles  once  and  for  all  the  financial  rating;'  of 
Everybody's  Qassified  Pages. 

If  you  wish  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  in  advertising  in  a  small  way  and  at 
KtnAtl  cost,  you  can  safely  make  your  experiments  in  Everybodv^  Laboratory.  You  'idll 
find  everything  ready  to  your  hand.  Examples  of  successful  ad-writing — better  than 
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the  best  and  the  first  in  the  field,  the  most  popular  and  the  most  widely 
not  protected  by  patents. 

If  you  want  to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  or  to  convince  a  partner  or  Board  of 
Directors,  that  your  business  can  be  built  up  by  advertising,  try  a  few  lines  in  Evaybody's 
Magazine — the  favorite  of  advertisers  of  experience — ask  any  one  of  them. 

A  six-time  contract,  with  frequent  chanra  of  copy,  may  open  up  new  veins  of  profit 
of  whose  existence  you  do  not  now  dream.  It  pays  to  do  occasional  prospecting.  Rates 
on  next  page. 


THE  PHOENIX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 


THE  PHOENIX  (D«t  PDwsn)  FIKE  EXTINGUISHER. 
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^  PRAIRIE.  TIMBER  «t  FARMING  LANDS  In  Ashler 
Countr,  Arknnsns.  Prairie  Land  snltable  fbr  Rice.  Miss, 
laver  Valley  Cotton  Lands,  Unproved  and  unimproved. 
Tractt  40  acres  to  MOO  acres.  Write  to  Elmo  Ahrens.  Ham- 
buiK,  Arkansas. 


PEACH  FARMS.  10  AND  20  ACRES  in  Pike  Oo.,Ar> 
■  Four  years  dev'riopment  on  Monthly  Payments; 
Investment  secured  and  Safecuarded.  Send  tor  bookM.  Fruit 
Belt  Land  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wls. 


.  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  SALE — GREAT  BARGAIN— BUTTE  CO..  CALIF. 
Olives — FIcs — Peaches — Mineral  Water — Nets  about  (0000 
yearly,  but  will  soon  double.  Further  Investment  of  $0000 
will  make  a  fortune  In  few  years  If  you  mve  personal  atten 
tlon.  Price  270,000:  |  cash.  Balance  loiw  Ume.  Mnk  reference 
ylven.  C.  C.  Spotswood. Suite  507-230  N.  Clark  St..Chlcaro.lU. 


THE  FAMOUS  Cwltol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm  and  orchard 
In  renowned  Santa  CUura  Valley,  CaUfomia,  2  miles  from  San 
Jose  with  50,000  Inhabitants.  2  blocks  from  electric  cars.  22 
acres  prunes  with  finest  producing  record  of  valley  for  2  years. 
Crop  worth  $4000  to  $5000  year.  40  poultry  sheds,  0  room 
house,  $.000  gallon  tank,  water  rights,  oil  pumping  pUmt. 
drying  trays,  sheds,  etc.  National  let  prise  birds,  San  Fran- 
ctsooTLoe  Anigeles.Taooma.  Oakland,  San  Jose  Poultry  Shows. 
April  1M7  daily  liux>me  $45  from  sale  of  breeding  eggs.  etc. 
Mall  order  builnees  all  over  world.  Shows  handsome  returns  on 
Investment.  Eflce  only  $10.000 — $10,000  cash.  Booklet  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Reed  Realty  Co.,  2075  University  Av.,  B«rkeley.Cal. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAKES  AND  BROAD  ACRES;  Ideal  homes, 
gilt  e^ed  Investments,  no  malaria,  no  fOgs,  Irrigation  not 
needed.  R.  R.  building.  Write  to-day  for  free  Information  to. 
The  May  Land  4b  Investment  Co..  Lakeport,  Cal. _ 


LOS  ANGELES,  the  world's  best  Investment  field.  Growth 
phenomenal.  Land  syndicates  pay  large  returns.  25%  per  year, 
conservatively,  the  minimum  profit.  CorrespondeiKe  Invited. 
W.  W.  Sweeney,  P.  B.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


CALIFORNIA — Free  railroad  tickets.  Send  name  for 
sample  copies  bomeseekers  magazine  and  plan  for  getting  free 
tickets.  We  publish  answers  to  your  questions  about  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  Western  Empire,  200  'nmes  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAN  DIEGO,  Southern  California's  most  delightful  dty 
and  seaport.  Developing  rapidly.  Offers  unusual  opportunity 
In  real  estate.  New  rmiroad  now  building  East.  $10  per 
month  now  will  secure  splendid  residence  lots,  broad  and 
levd,  near  new  car  Une  In  beautiful  Normal  Heights.  Hand¬ 
some  profits  assured.  Absolutely  safe.  Bank  references. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Write  Immediately.  Ralston  Retdty 
Co.,  Ssn  Diego,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  LAND.  Superb  orange  land  In 
the  famous  Biggs  Colonies  of  Butte  County  at  $60  to  $110 
per  acre.  Irrigation  water  only  $1  per  acre  a  year.  Land 
level  and  ferUle.  Close  to  town,  two  railroads,  schools  and 
churches.  A  thrifty  and  prosperous  community.  The  right 
place  for  a  home.  Big  profits  In  oranges.  Orchards  pay  as 
nigh  as  $500  per  acre  In  a  season.  Land  also  first  class  for 
aUUta.  sugar  beets,  peaches,  figs,  English  walnuts,  etc.  We 
sell  on  very  easy  terms.  Write  tor  handsome  booklet,  free. 
Butte  County  Irrigated  Lsmd  Co.  Dept.  32,  1100  Poet  St.. 
San  Fraibclsoo,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  GRAPES,  FRUIT  AND  SUNSHINE. 
Acreage  In  Sonoma  County,  where  best  wine  grapes  In  the 
world  grow.  Will  sell  rich  land  1  to  5  acre  tracts.  Small 
payment  down,  balance  $5.00  monthly.  No  Interest;  no 
taxes.  We  want  you  to  write  to  us.  California  Vineyard 
Acreage  Company,  2224  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND  i  1.00  ACRE.  Balance  entire  pur¬ 
chase  $1.00  week  tor  each  5  acres.  No  taxes.  No  Interest. 
$  acre  tracts.  Level,  rich,  dear.  Ready  to  plow.  Under  Irrl- 
ntlon.  Perpetual  water  right.  Immediate  possession  given. 
Particulars.  Maps.  Photographs  tor  2c.  stamp,  Stevlnson 
Colony  Room  21,  703  Van  Ness  Avenue.  San  Frarxl^. 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE:  AT  WKST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA.,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cottage  residence  containing  five  rooms,  bath  room  and 
out  cottage.  All  newly  painted  Inside  and  out,  with  large 
veranda  mdng  Datura  Street,  the  residence  street  of  the 
City.  Supplied  by  City  water.  Lot  75  feet  front  on  Datura 
Street^  153  feet  deep.  Price  $2,100.00.  Address  Lee  Roy 
Myers  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.  For  Information  and  literature 
of  value  to  the  Homeseeker.  Invalid,  or  Investor  addrees 
Board  of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort. 


$5.00  EACH  1 500  beautiful  Building  Lots,  50  by  150,  within 
a  few  moments  ride  of  the  heart  of  Tallahassee.  Florida  (The 
capital  City).  Every  one  guaranteed  to  double  In  value  Inside 
three  years.  Ausley  Real  Estate  Co..  Tallabaisee,  Fla. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY  LANDS  FOR  HOME  OR  IN¬ 
VESTMENT.  Unparalleled  opportunities.  Write  at  once 
to  Five  Tribes  Land  Co.,  Dep’t  “A"  Frisco  Building,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  or  Muskogee.  I.  T. 


NEW  ORLEANS — The  most  substantial,  progressive  real 
estate  value  In  the  United  States.  $500,000.00  wanted  on 
Vendor  lien  mortgage  notes  6  and  7  per  cent.  Write  us. 
National  Realty  (to..  Ltd.,  401  Camp  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHOICE  INVESTMENT  PROPERTY  BEAUTIFULLY 
Situated  In  most  convenient  part  of  town,  near  schools, 
churches,  and  depot;  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  shade 
trees,  spacious  lawn  and  garden,  an  Ideal  home  for  a  business 
or  professtonai  man  who  loves  a  generous,  roomy  estate; 
every  foot  of  land  available  for  house  lots;  contains  50,000 
ft.,  410  foot  frontage,  large,  modem  bouse;  bam  with  cellar, 
ample  stall  and  carriage  room.  This  properly  Is  well  located 
torMrge  apartments  with  court  and  lul  outside  rooms,  build¬ 
ing  lots  or  mruiufacturlng  plant,  only  3  miles  from  Boston, 
R.  E.  Abbott,  170  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER  HOMES  In  every  part;  of  New  England — 3000 
to  (elect  from.  Beautiful  Mountain  and  lake  Farms.  Have 
you  a  farm  to  sellT  Send  4c  for  Bradshaw's  Farm  Book.  E. 
G.  Bradshaw,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GREAT  AND  GROW¬ 
ING  CITY.  Building  lots  In  Boston's  suburbs  at  $20  each; 
cash  (X  terms;  on  steam  and  electric  car  lines.  Boston 
Suburban  Land  Co..  2$  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RELIABLE  iDfarmaUon  reru-dlnc  UlchlK^n  fruit,  (tock, 
farm  lands.  Maps  and  Ulus,  books  free,  comprehensive,  au- 
tborltatlve  and  full  of  rood  reason  warrantlnc  rour  Investica* 
Uon.  S.  a  Thorpe.  Suite  a,  McMuUen  Bldg.,  Cadillac.  Mlchlcan. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN  In  larre  tract  of  lUcblcan  land  suit¬ 
able  for  sheep  or  cattle  ranches.  Also  smaU  tracts  for  farms 
and  fruit.  Active,  reliable  acenta  wanted.  Address  for  par¬ 
ticulars  J.  E.  IfoTltt.  Manistee  MIchlran. 


SALE  OF  aoo.ooo  ACRES  MINNESOTA  STATE  School 
Lands.  Great  opportunities  to  secure  homes.  $5.00  per  acse 
and  up.  15%  cash.  40  years  on  balance  at  4%  Interest.  For 
dates  of  sales  and  particulars  write,  S.  G.  Iverson,  State 
Auditor,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


MISSOURI  FARMS.  Write  for  land  Ust.  sute  map  and 
weather  report.  Sent  Free.  Basel  J.  Meek,  ChllUcothe,  Mis¬ 
souri. 


SEASHORE  HOTELS  *  COTTAGES  for  sale.  A 
licensed  hotel  at  Forked  River,  N.  J.,  lone  established,  cheap. 
Also  hotel,  restaurant,  bowline  A  billiard  place  well  located  at 
Belmar,  N.  J.  Write  N.  O.  Titus.  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


SUMMER  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE,  with  aU  modem 
improvements,  steam  heat.  12  rooms,  bath,  ess  and  electric 
Ibrnts,  laree  lawn,  locwted  on  the  ocean  front.  $12,000;  also 
Summer  residences  for  rent.  Send  for  booklet,  B.  R.  Slocum 
Aeency.  Belmar.  New  Jersey. 


NEW  YORK 


LAURELTON,  LONG  ISLAND,  Is  the  place  where  Your 
Investment  wlU  Increase  one  hundred  per  cent  over  Its  origi¬ 
nal  slse  In  leas  than  a  year.  Write:  E.  P.  Campbell,  1  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York.  Metropolitan  Bide. 


BUY  NEW  YORK  CITY  LOTS  AT  LIBERTY 
H  EIGHTS  before  subways  open.  The  smaU  Investors’  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  the  profits  of  New  York  City's  rapid  crowth. 
Elevated  and  Surface  lines  now  with  5c.  fare  to  City  HaU; 
$450  and  upwards;  10%  down  and  li%  monthly  or  dbeount 
for  cash;  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs,  trees,  water,  ras  and 
electricity.  Title  ruaranteed.  Bank  references.  Maps  and 
Booklets.  Bastress.  VouKht  A  Co.,  $50  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y; _ _ _ ; _ 

~  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  If  looktnc  tOr  farms,  country 
homes,  timber  lands.  Florida  orance  croves.  hotels  or  subur¬ 
ban  property.  Exceptional  chances  for  Investment.  Prices 
reasonable.  Real  Estate  A  Builder's  Exeb..  $4$  B'way.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  FINE  FARM  ON  SENECA  LAKE.  83 
Acres,  West  side  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Rich  fruit  belt,  decant 
summer  house,  at  barcaln.  Enquire  Fred  .WUkle,  134  E. 
Genesee  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  HANDLE  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  exdudve- 
ly.  Any  kind,  anywhere.  Write  me  If  you  want  to  buy  or  seU. 
I  can  hdp  you.  H.  E.  Stafford.  Sperlallst  In  Manutact urine 
Property.  1128  Baniran  Bide..  Providence.  R.  1. 


EL  PASO'S  QUEEN  SUBURB  "TOBIN”  on  The  Hock 
Island  R.R.  The  Terminus  of  The  El  Paso  Suburban  Railway 
Oj.  5c  fare  to  all  parts  of  El  Paso.  Lots  For  Sale  $10  each,  $1 
down  $1  a  month.  Frank  R.  ToUn,  El  Paso,  Texai. 


MONEY  INVESTED  IN  TEXAS  LAND  pays  25%  to 
200%.  You  can  secure  a  farm  by  payine  $10.  or  more,  a  month. 
Particulars  for  the  asUnc.  State  map,  plats,  etc.,  10c.  stanm 
or  diver.  E.  L.  Stratton.  2283  Monadnoek  Block.  ChlcaKO.  ul. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES,  all  sixes,  best  soU.  rood  markets, 
finest  climate  In  the  U.  S.  For  i>articularB  send  10c.  for  a 
3  months’  subscription  to  the  VUelnla  Farmer.  Box  $75. 
Emporia,  Vlrrlnla. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS.  $500  Indudlnc  new  3-room  cottace 
and  25  acres  tor  poultry,  fruit  and  veeetablee.  Oakdale  tract, 
Waverly,  Va.  Midway  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Finest 
climate,  water  and  markets.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  A.  A  I.  Act. 
N.  A  W.  Ry.,  Box  EBS.  Roanoke.  Va. 


SEATTLE,  200,000  population.  Bulldlnc,  million  a  month. 
Summer  climate  dellcbtful.  Exceptional  field  for  Investment, 
manufacturlnc.  wholesale,  retail  fines;  also  rea.  estate.  Sur- 
roundlnc  timber  and  acricultural  lands  unsurpassed.  Inlor- 
matlon  fe.  postace.  Seattle  Commercial  Club. _ 

TACOMA  REAL  ESTATE  GOOD  FOR  QUICK  turn  or 
permanent  Investment.  Prices  comparativdy  low,  but 
steadily  advanctnc  because  of  treat  Influx  of  petmle  and 
bulldlnc  of  four  transcontinental  railroada  to  ‘facOina. 
Population  100.000.  Write  lor  particulars  as  to  Invest¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  Richards  A  Oo..  Inc.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY.  Cboloe  low  $100  each.  $10 
per  month,  no  Interest.  Low  are  within  three  and  four  blocks 
from  P.  O.  and  Bank.  Growlnc  acricultural  and  Copper  min. 
Inc  town.  Population  1000.  Copper  smelter  mmHnr  over 
1,000,000  lbs.  copper  monthly.  PIpm  water  system,  dectrlc 
UchW.  telepbooe  system.  First  R.R.  now  comlnc  In.  Address 
Geo.  Kuntxman,  R.E.  Established  1807.  Encampment.  Wyo. 


OUR  CANADA  LAND  WILL  MAKE  YOU  MORE  money 
than  anrrtblnc  else  you  can  do.  For  maps  and  particulars 
write  Scandinavian  Canadian  Land  Co.,  Room  810-14,  172 
Washlncton  Street,  Cbicaco. 


GREATER  CANADA  REAL  ESTATE  OO..  LTD.,  sellt 
coal  lands,  timber  Umlw  and  all  kinds  of  western  farms,  city 
property  In  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Money  received  for  Investment  thorouchly  protected. 
Write  for  pamphlet.  Reference — Bank  of  British  North  Amer- 
Ica.  R.  B.  O’Sullivan.  Manacer,  P.  O.  Box  32.  Calcary.  Can. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  WESTERN  CANADA? 
This  creat  wheat  country  has  opportunities  which  you  canaot 
afford  to  miss.  We  want  to  send  you  free  maps,  booklets, 
etc.  Address  Dept.  *’  A  *’,  either  Minister  Acricuftuie  Re^ia, 
Saak.,  Minister  Acilculture  Edmonston,  Alta.,  Mluster 
AcrU'uIture  Wlnnlpec.  Man..  Land  Dept..  C.  P.  Ry.,  Wlnnl- 
pec.  Man..  Traffic  Dept.  C.  N.  Ry.,  Wlnnlpec,  Man.,  or  Supt. 
ImmtcraUon.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CANADA— There’s  Independence 
and  mon^  In  the  rich  soil  of  Western  Canada,  Write  for  our 
free  book  No.  1,  ’The  Home  Builders,’’  about  lands  and  profits 
In  the  Great  Canadian  Wheat  Reclon.  Prices  low — terms  eitsy. 
Saskatchewan  Realty  A  Improvement  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


60  SELECTED  FARMS  amonc  the  Sasketebewan  Valley 
wheat  lands  In  the  famous  Rosthem  A  Von.’a  Park  Re^n 
alone  the  main  line  of  the  C.  N.  Ry.  180  to  840  acres  each  on 
easy  terma  Write  for  map  and  descriptive  matter  sbosrlnc 
photos  taken  on  lands.  Kent  Realty  A  Investment  Corpor¬ 
ation.  213  Ry.  Exch.  Bide.  Chlcacp.  Ill.,  410  Manhattan 
Bide.,  Paul.  Minn.,  403  UnlonMmk  Bide-,  Wlnnlpec 
Man.,  300  DeMers  Ave.,  Grand  Forks.  N.  D.  Write  to  the 
nearest  office. 


PORTO  RKXD 


PORTO  RICO  FRUIT  LANDS  for  sale.  Laree  proflW  In 
say  I  orances,  crape-fruit  and  pineapples.  Ideal  dlmate.  No  frost. 
,  $1  Cheap  fights.  Underthe  Amalcan  llac.  ContracU  made  for 
'  development.  Best  references.  N.A.Walcott,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  3. 
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FREE  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONa  No  <uaice  for 
PUn  Book.  Drop  a  poatal  with  namee  of  at  leaat  two  pros- 
pectlTe  home  bullden,  and  this  book  with  mlllwork  catalog 
wOl  be  lent.  Schaller-Hoerr  Co..414  Blue  liland  AT.,Ctalcaco. 


10%  DIVIDENDS  lOX.  You  can  Mfcly  Invert  Four  moiieF 
at  1(1%  a  year.  h%  promii^y  paid  every  dx  months.  If  you 
waat  your  money  to  help  you.lnvert  for  profit  and  cet  all  your 
yn««iey  eama.  laveaticate  this  opportunity,  many  othem  nave 
advaatace  of  It,  you  wlU  find  It  safe,  secure  and  worthy 
ot  your  confidence.  *  Invert  now  and  yet  November  dividend 
■d  5%.  R.  E.  Abbott.  Banker,  170  Federal  St..  Borton.  Mart. 


BEWARE  OF  SPECULATION— If  you  have  Idle  funds, 
^ooae  the  safe,  conservative  idan  of  Investtny  In  First  Ifort* 
face  Farm  Loans  or  hl^  crade  Corporation  or  Munldpal 
Bonds.  Send  for  list  of  Galte  Safe  investments.  E.  Le  Roy 
OaH.  aM  Continental  Bank  Bldy.,  Ohloi«o. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY.  MEXICO  A  ORIENT  RAILWAY 
Is  openlny  up  a  new  terttory  which  offers  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Investment.  Write  us  reyardloy  our  7%  first 
mortyaye  loans.  Notes  made  by  owners  and  occupants  of 
bousesln  division  towns,  for  only  50%  of  value  of  property 
and  In  amounts  from  fSOO.OO  to  $1200.00.  United  States 
A  Mexican  Trust  (kanpany,  Kansas  (Sty.  Mo.  _ 


FOREIGN  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE.  U.  S.  patent  all  we  can 
handle.  Great  invention  to  sell  In  foreiyn  lands.  F.  E. 
i  Ormsby  Company,  2$  Van  Buren  St.,  Chlcayo. 


INVEST  YOUR  SAVINGS  IN  5%  GOLD  BONDS  Write 
for  Information  concemlny  our  first  mortyaye  yoid  bonds 
which  have  paid  Intasst  reyularly  for  five  yetn.  Repre¬ 
sent  lem  than  half  eash  value  of  property  bonded.  Guaran¬ 
teed  by  ten-mllUon  dollar  corporation.  Endorsed  by  beet 
banka.  Wm.  S  Hannan.  Old  Colony  Bldy.,  Chlcayo. 


S|%  PAID  UPON  the  foundation  security  of  the  laryeet 
sheet  metal  manufacturers  In  the  world.  Security  3  to  1.  S% 
to  7%  upon  foundations  securities  of  other  weu  established 


INVESTORS  We  offer  hlyh  yrade  bonds  a*  attractive 
prtees.  Write  for  our  Monthv  and  prioe  Hats.  We  send 
them  free  upon  request.  M.  T.  Reed.  43  Broadway,  New 
York  aty. 


LAWYERS,  PATENTS 


WHEN  YOU  GET  A  PATENT  yet  a  yood  Patent.  A  HlU 
Patimt  la  a  Good  Patent.  Send  for  booklet.  Louis  A.  HlU. 
Reylstered  Patent  Attoniey,  1334  New  York  Ave.,  Waah- 
Inyton,  D.  C.  All  fees  continyent  upon  success. 


EXPERT  LEGAL  ADVICE  ylven  on  any  subject  bv  a 
hmy  establlsbed  Law  firm.  Aiiy  marital  trouble  handled 
wlu  strictest  confidence.  Massachusetts  Law  Bureau,  24 
Srtmol  St.,  Boston.  Hass. 


PATENTS.  TRADEMARKS,  (XJPYRIOHTS  absohrtdy 
secured  for  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ontral  A  South  America.  F. 
Hinzelmann,  Mexlcq,  D.  F.  P.  O.  Box  26S,  or  4  a  Indepen- 
denda  240,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


PATENTS  GUARANTEED  UNDER  $20,000  Bond.  Only  - 
bonded  patent  ueocy  In  the  world.  Free  book  and  list  of 
what  to  Invent.  Keystone  Law  and  Patent  (Company,  1314-D 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  3  books  tor  Inventors 
mrtled  on  receipt  of  4  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  A  A.  B.  Lacey, 
Wa^Wton.  D.  C.  Establrthed  1800. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDING 


TOUR  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  made,  as  di¬ 
rected  to  suit  your  needs  and  Ideas.  Twenty  years'  experl- 
enee.  Oerrespondeaoe  solicited.  Send  for  “Preliminary 
Study”  Blanks.  Address,  Architect  VaB,  EUxon,  UUnots. 


YOU  CAN  FIND  OUT  MUCH  OF  INTEREST  about 
buUdlnys  of  aU  styles  by  orderlny  our  standard  books,  vis.: 
Modem  DweUlnys,  $1.50;  Supplement,  with  fine  dwdUnys  and 
pubUc  buUdlnys,  $1.00;  Ammcan  Homes,  with  bams,  $1.00; 
Cottayes,  50o;  aU  for  $3.00.  Send  chedc.  Money  refunded  It 
not  satisfied.  Alw  first-dass  plans  furnished.  Barber  A 
Klutts.  Architects,  Knoxville,  1*61111.,  Box  E. 


MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 


REGAL  MARINE  ENGINES.  Guaranteed  steady  and  A  PAINTING  AND  WHITEWASHING  MACHINE.  Does 
I  to  SO  H.  P.  “Built  to  Run,”  and  they  do  It.  the  Work  of  20  Hen  with  brushes,  and  does  it  better.  Smd 

S*ja*qf  tVo-  2  frsa.  Reyal  Gasoline  Enidne  Company,  53  forC^taloyueNo.  4,  whlchlstree.  J.  A.  Del  Solar,  1(W  Fulton 

West  Peart  Street.  Ooldwatcr.  Hlohlyan.  St..  New  York.  N.  V. _ 

INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  LINfi£  Have  a  tel^ 
phone  service  of  your  own.  We  furnish  fuU  partlcnlarB  to 
responsible  parties  for  bulldlny  and  equlpplny.  PhyNdans, 
Farmers,  and  local  Mcrdiants  espedi^  desirable.  Anyone 
can  operate  under  our  Instructions.  Write  for  Free  bodk  to 
Cadis  Efiectrlo  Co..  87  0.(XC.  Bulldlny,  Cadis,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Maysiiae  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  pumps  water 
'  water  power — no  attention — no  expense — 2  feet  taU 
Jvutowi^SOtort^  Guaranteed,  l^aloyfree.  Rife 
Bn  Oo.,  2116  Trinity  Bulldlny,  New  Tott  OIW. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD,  repair  or  buy  a  bouse  read  our 
Free  Roof  Book — ylves  aU  the  facts  about  aU  the  roofs. 
The  Hfe  of  your  buUdliv  depends  on  the  roof.  Write  for  It. 
Genuine  Babyor  Slate  Oo.,  Burr  Bldy.,  Easton,  Pa. 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


IDAHO’S  WONDERFUL  develoinnent  offers  Investors 
with  from  8100  up  yreat  chanoes  In  lands.town  lotsjnortyayes, 
bonds.  cCn.  Last  of  the  Wset.  Be  wise.  Investlyate.  Write 
to-day.  Hiyhert  Refrtenoes.  Merwln  Oo..  Moscow,  Idaho. 


^  j  j  1  ■!  Li7  \ 

ifffimvvffli^a: 


TYPEWRITERS,  OUR  OWN  MAirUFACTURE,  fully 


THE  POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  Uodd  No.  ft  ftfto.  Model 
No.  ft.  ftZS.  Only  real  typewriter  at  a  low  prioe.  ComMnee 
UulTctaal  Keyboard;  stronc  manUoldlnc,  mlmeociwh  etenctl 
cutttnc,  vfariMe  wiltlnc.  InterchanKeable  types,  prints  from 
ribbon.  Imperfect  all^m»sit  Imposrible.  Will  stand  bard 
wear.  Why  purchase  a  worn  out  rebuilt  or  second  band 
in«/-hiM  when  you  can  buy  a  new  machine  for  ft2ft.OO  with 
the  same  cuarantee  furnished  with  the  ftlOO.OO  machine? 
Postal  Typewriter  Co.,  Norwalk.  Conn..  Dept.  10. 


$20  to  ftftO,  SmltbPieml 
others  lift  to  $25.  Sent 
aare  ftO^  Write  at  once. 


OF  ESSENTIAL  INTEREST  to  everyone  concerned  In 
AutomoblUnc  or  the  Flower  or  Vecetable  Garden,  are  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Oompany's  advertisements  of  Auto* 
mobile  Tires,  page  ftO  and  Garden  Hose,  page  ftP  of  this  Issue. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS:  Remlnyton  No.  2  Improved,  writ- 
hw  two  oolms.  Densmore,  Jewett,  Hammond,  $15.00  each, 
'  sublect  to  examination.  Write  for  Oatalorue  “B." 
Ea^  Typewriter  Oo.,  Suite  No.  1.  227  Broadway.  New  York. 


FACTORY  SUPPUES 

FACTORY  TIME  CHECKS  ARE  BEING  USED  more 
and  more.  Write  for  our  pamphlet — “Time  Checks  and 
Their  Uses.”  Address  Drat.  G.  American  Railway  Supply 
Co..  24  Park  Place.  New  Y^k. _ 


LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 


FOR  SALE  ONE  HUNDRED  AUTOMOBILES.  PuU 
list  with  free  book  “Automobile  Information”  on  application, 
i  One '00  white  steam  car  $1800.  Jas.  E.  Plow,  1218  wchlcan 

Ave.,  Chloaco. 


KIBLINGER  AUTOMOBILE  $250.  BUILT  ON  HONOR, 
sold  under  cuarantee.  Speeds  to  25  miles  per  hour.  25  to  50 
miles  on  one  rallon  rasoUne.  Steel  wdms.  cushion  tires, 
double  chain  drive.  Write  I^t.  A..  W.  U.  Kibllncer  Oo., 
Auburn.  Ind. 


;  SUPPLEMENTARY  SPIRAL  SPRINGS  make  automo- 

)  bUlnc  a  luxury.  Your  family  won’t  be  nervous  wrecks  after 

!  a  lone  ride.  Attached  by  handy  man.  Booklet  free.  The 

Graham  Co..  812  Board  of  Trade,  Boston.  Mass. 


“SUCCESS”  AUTOMOBILE  $250.  At  last,  after  ten 
years'  labor  a  perfect  steel  tired  Auto  bunry,  runs  25  miles 
an  hour,  cood  hill  climber.  Write  for  particulars.  “Success” 
Auto-Bucry  MIC.  Co.,  lnc.,522  DeBsiUvlere  Ave..St.Louls,Mo. 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO.  Owners,  Operators.  Repair 
men.  "Homens'  Sdf  Propelled  Vehicles”  Is  b^  practical 


t  and  Illustrations.  Accepted  as  standard.  Price  $2.  poMpald 

to  any  address.  Order  to-day,  money  back  If  not  saUuled. 
02  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


MOTOR  CYCLES 


EUROPE.  International  Post  Card,  Picture  and  Stamp 

Exchance.  List  correspondence  all  countrlee.  Complete  out-  $800  REWARD  tor  a  $5  1822,  $200  for  SteUas  1880,  $25  for 
fit,  Includlnc  ssonple  letters  different  lancuayee  and  cards:(2  dimes  1884  m.m.S.$l  to  $200  for  territorials  1848-81  and  tbon- 
French  stamps  on  our  reply).  Send  14  two  cent  stamps  (28  sands  other  coins,  stamps,  paper  money,  ^cloee  stamp  tat 
cents).  Put  5  cents  postace  on  your  letter.  Address:  Inter-  Circular.  Vonberceo.  the  Omn  Dealer,  Dept.  K,  Boston.  Maas, 
national  Exchance,  Rhdms,  France. 

TUs  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  3.  '  ' 


TYPEWRITERS,  new  and  rebuilt,  lowest  prices.  Also 
oAoe  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Write  for  catalocue  and  prlee- 
Typewriter  Company,  Concreas  and  Dearborn 
Streets.  Chlcaco.  Illinois. 


BERNARD’S  COLD  WATER  PASTE  Satisfies  every  r»- 

aulremeot  of  paste  users;  dean,  economical  convenient,  sticks 
ke  clue.  Customers  endorse  It  throuchout  U.S.,Mexioo.Chiiia. 
Sample  Free.  Chas.  Bernard.  808  Rector  Bide.,  Chloaco,  IB. 


THE  UNITED  AUTOMOBILE  OO.  presents  Itself  as  beinc 
a  Reliable  House  In  the  handUnc  of  sUchtly  used  Automobiles, 
We  always  have  different  makes  of  hich  crade  Automobiles  to 
sell  at  prices  that  are  absolutely  richt.  Consideration  soUdted 
from  sellers  as  well  as  buyers.  Cars  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Write  for  list.  United  Automobile  Co.,  128 
West  28th  St..  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY'S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT.  TIPEWRITERS,  ETC 


Illl// 


•  rt.M 


$10 — Exceptional  Barcain — $10.  For  a  month  ire  srlll  sell 
you  a  No.  2  or  No.  5  Franklin  Typewriter  for  $10.  Guaranteed 
in  Excdlent  condition.  Unequalled.  Send  for  our  price 
list,  other  makes.  Cutter  Tower  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 


IF  YOU  WANT  UP-TO-DATE  Loose  Leaf  Forms  and 
Devices  tor  your  Purebastne.  SelUnc.  Reoeivlnff,  Charclnc, 
Psytne,  OoUectiiw  and  Shlpplnc  Departments,  write  us.  The 
Tenew^  Company,  1415  B.  Ravenswood  Park,  ChlcaffO,  Ill. 


AUTOMOBILES,  BOATS— VEHICLES 


_ 


FOR  THE  STAMP  AND  COIN  COLLECTOR 


EVERYBODY'S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


VACATION  MONEY  FOR  MAN  AND  MAID  IntrodttdnK 
“Promotcr’i  Awtitant."  Every  biutnea*  ouui  w*nu  one.  Eesy 
■eller.  L4uve  profit*.  Table  contents,  etc.  Free.  Write  quickly. 
Instructor  Co.,  105  SUmion  BulhUnc.  Los  Anceles,  Cal. 


PATCHES  OF  TIMBER  turned  Into  bic  proflU  by  our 
portable  BelUeas  combined  eaw  mill  and  enclne.  Small  capital 
required.  Gleaa  your  county  for  bargains  in  timber.  Lumber 
prices  rising.  Wm.  Bartley  A  Sons.  Bartley,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


960  WEEKLY  AND  INDEPENDENCE;  75  of  our 
macblnes  for  vending  salted  peanuts  pay  an  average  dally 
profit  of  M.OO.  Write  for  particulars.  HUo  Gum  Co.,  Dept.  5, 
4S  Union  St.,  Chicago.  ' 


WE  WILL  GIVE  AWAY  10,000  "Love"  Fountain  Pons 
to  advertise.  If  you  wish  one  free  write  us  and  we  will  send 
Pen  oiler.  The  "Love”  pen  is  self-filling,  self-cleaning,  of 
highest  grade.  You'll  never  be  without  It.  once  you  t^  it. 
Address  Burnett  S.  Love  Co.,  Drawer  A  1,  Zion  City.  111. 

BIO  MONEY  MADE  MAKING  CONCRETF.  BLOCKS. 
The  Pettyiohn  equipment  It  beet.  Write  sure  now  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Pettyjohn  Co..  OM  N.  6th  SU,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE,  NEW.  CLEAN,  GEN.  MDSE.  STOCK 
'  sagoaoo,  Bolkilee  MOOO.OO  or  leased.  WeU  established  cash 
bus! news.  '  Ftr^  time  offeced:  other  Interests,  Location, 
western  Iowa.  Address,  Box  565.  Mapleton,  Iowa. 


SPECIAL  WORK  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER.  Do  you 
want  wtHTk  that  is  profitable  and  oongenlalT  How  would  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  Special  Representative  for  Everybody's  Magazine 
strike  you?  We  have  openings  for  a  IlmltM  number  of  com¬ 
petent  men  and  women.  For  the  coming  months  we  have  a 
system  for  helping  field  representatives  through  the  home 
office.  For  particulars,  write  to-day  to  Circulation  Manager, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


WANT  LARGER  SALARY  or  better  opportunity? 
Hundreds  of  Business,  Professional,  and  Technical  positions 
now  open  offering  bright  futures:  any  location;  salaries, 
$700-15000.  Hapgoods,  S05-S07  Bway,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES:  AtUactIve 
7%  Investment  for  Investors  with  $100  and  over;  Magazine 
with  great  future;  Mall  order  business  with  75.000  patrons: 
Virginia  Farm  cheap.  A.W.Hatcli,  00  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.  My  Book  explaining 
how  mailed  free.  16  years’  exi>erlence  patent  sales  ezdu- 
Blvely.  Call  or  write  William  E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales  Special¬ 
ist,  290  V  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  TESTED  FOR  YOU 
— A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  money  making  will  Insure  safety 
and  profits  for  anyone.  Send  ten  cents  for  our  booklet,  "  The 
Science  of  Safe  Investment.”  The  Boston  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  927  Old  ^uth  Building,  Boston.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  RELIABLE  SQUAB  INFORMATION,  read  this  32- 
page  monthly  magazine.  Has  already  driven  one  fake  concern 
out  of  business  and  Is  after  others.  50c  year;  3  mos.  trial  10c. 
The  ^uab  Bulletin,  Box  215,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


$20  CAPITAL  WILL  START  YOU  in  the  real  esUte 
business.  We  teach  the  business  thoroiwhly  by  mall.  Write 
to-day  for  free  booklet.  Central  Real  Estate  Co.,  535  K.  C. 


1 1 J  *J '  <«  W  1 »» T  t  V 


START  MAIL-ORDER  BUSINESS— Sell  goods  by  mall, 
cash  orders,  big  profits.  Conducted  by  anyone  anywhere: 

successful.  Absolute  satisfaction  guar- 
ee  Book  "  How  to  Make  Money  In  Mall- 
Central  SuDpiy  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING.  For 
le — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wagons  and 
Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  operate  In  Cities  of 
from  five  thousand  inhabitants  upward.  Each  Portable  Clean¬ 
ing  Plant  has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  $50.00  to  $70.00  per 
day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6.00  per  day.  Capital  required  from 
$2,900.00  upwards.  Stationery  Residential  Plants  also  from 
iMO.OO  upwards.  Over  100  companies  operating  our  system. 
'We  are  the  pioneers  In  the  business,  and  will  prosecute  all  in¬ 
fringers.  State  references.  Address  General  Compressed  Air  A 
Vacuum  Machinery  Co.,  4435  Olive  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE. 
Clearly  taught  In  The  Brokers  A  Promoters  Hand  Book.  An 
Interesting  and  valuable  booklet  mailed  Free.  The  Business 
Development  Co.  of  America,  116  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  SELL  PATENTS.  To  buy  or  having  one  to  sell  write 
Chas.  A.  Scott,  1000  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  BUY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES.  Guarantee  more 
cash  than  company.  Get  my  price  or  advice  on  your  policy  or 
equity  before  you  let  It  go.  Circulars  free.  Wm.  E.  Rhodes, 
Life  Ins.  Lawyer.  1526  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


litory  to  good  men. — Appliance  i 


,  866  Spltzer,  Toledo,  O. 


WANTED — Men  of  Integrity  and  ability,  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  good  Income.  Desire  parties  competent  of  handling  h^h 
class.  Bank-guaranteed  securities.  Al  references  required. 
Opportunity,  Pacific  Coast  Securities  Co..  Portland.  Oregon. 


“FORTUNES  IN  THE  FOREST.”  Send  for  our  free  book 
which  tells  how  Immense  fortunes  are  being  made  in  the  tim¬ 
ber  tracts  of  the  far  west.  Pays  better  than  gold  mines  and 
with  none  of  the  risk.  If  you  wish  to  safely  invest  a  little 
money  where  it  will  bring  good  returns  write  for  the  book  to¬ 
day.  Sent  free  by  return  mall.  Idaho  Lumber  and  Dev.  Com¬ 
pany,  921  Harrison  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  EXPLOIT,  or  would  mU  ont- 


ope  for  tnfomiAtloa  to  Unlvonul 
H  Woluut.  PhUodPiphU.  Pa. _ 


BUTCHER’S  BOSTON  POLISH.  U  the  beM  f>nl«h  nude 
for  floora  and  interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  acratch 
or  deface  like  ahellac  or  vamlah.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  In  Palnta,  Hardware  and  House  Furnishings. 

Butcher  Polish  Oo.,  358  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Maas. _ 

CARBONOL.  THE  COAL  TAR  DISINFECTANT.  Car- 
bonol  heals,  cleans,  disinfects  smd  purifies.  It  la  an  Ideal  dis¬ 
infectant  used  to  kill  gemu  and  odors  In  all  noxious  places 
about  the  house,  bam.  kennel,  poultry-house  and  factory. 
Send  fil.OO  for  Dldnfectlng  Outfit  or  10c  for  large  'Trial 
Bottle.  Express  paid.  National  Goal  Tar  Company,  297 
Franklin  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


HAVE  WATER  WORKS  In  your  country  home.  You  can 
Install  It.  Oost  900.00  for  a  small  fan^y.  Write  for  estimate 
of  System  suitable  for  tou.  Johnston  Iffk.  Co.,  000  Ridge 


HOW  FORTUNES  ARE  MADE  U  the  subject  of  a  copy¬ 
right  publication  that  will  Interest  every  entennlalng  man  and 
woman  In  need  of  advice  on  Investments,  In  sums  of  (50.  and 
upwards.  It  tells  how  to  Invest  for  safety  and  aattsfactory 
Income.  How  fortunes  may  be  accumulated  by  exerdslnc 
the  same  good  Judgment  and  foresigbt  that  has  made  million¬ 
aires.  It  gives  facts  and  figures  the  general  public  know 
little  or  nothing  about.  A  postal  will  bring  a  nee  copy  to 
your  bands  prepaid.  O.  B.  Stanton  A  Son,  1551  Real 
Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DEEP  BREATHING — How,  When  and  Where.  A  54- 
page  Illustrated  book  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  rec^t  of 
10  cents.  Address  B.  von  Boeckmann.  R.  S.,  725  Bristol  Bldg., 
500  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


FROZEN  SWEETS”  BY  MRS.  a  T.  RORER  OrvES 
the  Newer  recipes  for  Ice  Creams  and  other  desserts.  Also 
bow  to  make  two  kinds  of  Ice  cream  In  one  fleeser  at  the 
same  time. — Address  postal  to  North  Bros.  Mfk.  Co..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  PORCH  WORTH?  Yon  can  double  Its 
value  In  hot  weather  by  fitting  It  with  Vudor  Porch  Shades. 
Hammocks  and  Chair- Hammocks.  Write  to-day  for  free 
booklet  which  tells  **How  to  Cool  a  Hot  Porch.”  Vudor 
Porch  Equipment  Is  durable,  artistic,  comfortable.  Very 
Inexpendve.  The  ordinary  poi^  can  be  equipped  at  a  oost  of 
from  (2.00  to  (10.00.  in  use  all  over  the  country.  Write 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Hough  Shade  Corporation,  114 
McKey  Ave.,  Janesville.  Wise. 


WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 


NEAR-BRUSSELS  ART-RUGS,  ((.50.  Sent  to  your 
home  by  express,  prcgiald.  Made  to  cover  the  entire  Boor. 
Beautiful  and  attractive  patterns.  Made  In  all  colors.  EaMly 
kept  dean  and  warrantM  to  wear.  Woven  In  one  pleoe. 
Both  ddes  can  be  used.  Sold  direct,  at  one  profit.  Money 
refunded  If  not  satisfactory.  Send  for  free  catalogue  ahow- 
liw  goods  In  actual  colors.  Oriental  Importing  Co..  70  Bonrae 


_ MAIL  ORDER  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  under 

management  of  exncrlenoed  advertisers,  fumlahes  Invaluable 
Information  on  the  M.  O.  bualneas.  Write  for  booklet  and  “Tlpa 
Prom  Headquarters.”  R.W.A.Eldtldge.Oen’l  Mgr.JUbaay.Vt. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


EVERYBODY'S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES— Continued 


FOREIGN  CAPITAL  SECURED;  I  have  exceptional 
facilities  lor  pladng  quickly  In  London.  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Brussels  any  amount  of  boe^  for  manufacturing  plants  and 
other  leglbhiate  entcrintses.  If  your  bualneas  will  bear 
Investlntlon  1  risn  get  you  money.  Write  me  tor  terms, 
etc.  Geo.  H.  Holgate,  10(4  Real  Estete  Trust  Bldg.. 
Philadelphia. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ACTIVE  MF.N  la 
every  locality  to  enter  bualnew  without  capital.  No  travelliw 
simply  supervMon  of  men.  We  Train  You  by  Mall  In  Indus¬ 
trial  and  financial  salesmanship  and  management  of  men.  Ap¬ 
point  You  Our  Special  Representative,  help  yon  secure  ens- 
tomers,  co-operate  with  and  aaslBt  you  to  earn  from  (2000  to 
(5000  annimlly^.^  Wrl^ to  f^  booklet.  InterMte  Commer- 

-a_s  «_t  s-._  m,*_  e  ScTmOtOll. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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AOBNTS:  HERB  ISA  WINNER.  New  houMtiold  arUcIe; 
>50  weekly  eMlly  made.  Sells  everywhere.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Credit  ^ven.  For  full  Intormatlon  and  samples 
address  Dexter  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Caiton  Bide..  Chlcaxo. 


WANTED  MEN,  EVERYWHERE:  Good  Pay:  to  dto- 
trlbute  drculars,  adv.  matter,  tack  slcns,  etc.  No  canvaaelna. 
Address  National  Adv.  and  Dlsulbuttnc  Bureau,  Suite  O, 
Oakland  Bank  Bldf .,  Chlcaco.  HI. _ _ 


WANTED — Representative  In  every  town  to  sell  hlch 
CT^e^  flm  mortcace  cold  bon^  beart^  0%  mteieet— ^LlbCT^ 

curltles  Company,  200  IM^grt  Block,  San  Fraadtoco,  CaL 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED  In  every  county  and 
dty;  IntellMent  and  active.  Capital  or  experience  not  essen- 
tul.  "1=  Uoney  to  cood  men.  The  M.  B.  Co.,  Drawer  1051- 
N-S,  Bndfeport,  Conn. 

W'ANTED:- AGENTS  IN  EVERY  SHOP  IN  THE  WORLD 
to  sell  Vanoo  hand  soap.  Send  ten  cents  for  full  site  can  and 
particulars.  Some  asents  make  J40.00  per  month  In  addition 
to  rerular  work.  Address  the  J.  T.  Robertson  Co.,  Manchester 
Conn. _ _ 


SOAP  AGENTS  COIN  MONEY  GIVING  FREE  with 
every  box  of  soap  our  20-plece  solid  sUverold  set,  conslstlncof 
•  knives.  0  forks,  6  tablespoons.  0  teaspoons.  1  butter  knife.  1 
suqar  s^Don;  all  packed  In  handsome  lined  leatherette  case. 


- - -  . jents' Propoel- 

Inc  S(^  commission.  U nilmlted  field,  cxduslve  ncht. 
free.  Experienced  men  command  bir  salaries.  Adifiees 
[ertd.  Jenkins  A  Oo.,  105  W.  Jackson  B..  Chicago,  111. 


1100  PER  MONTH  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES  paid 
by  old-established  house  for  salemen  ^  ^pjd’s^lM 

line.  Purity*?.  E.  Co.,  Chleaxor'iU.  ^ 


ON  THE  AVERAGE  WE  MULTIPLY  a  student’s  eam- 
Inc  capadty  by  2 —  no  matter  what  his  Income  or  position 
iMdore  he  takes  our  Course  In  Sdentlfic  Salesmanship.  Wo 
have  hdped  22.000  salesmen  In  all  lines  to  Increase  their 
eamlnss.  No  time  from  buriness.  All  Instruction  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  Write  for  further  facts  to  The  Sheldon  School, 
isos  The  Republic,  Chlcaro. 


SALESMEN  TO  SELL  OUR  LINE  of  Poet  Cardt _ 

novdties — cood  sellers — samples  licht — fine  dde  line  that  will 
sell  anywhere— cood  commission — prompt  settlement.  The 


WANTED— LOCAL  A  TRAVELING  SALESMEN  to  seU 
our  lines  of  souvenir  post  cards  to  retailers  and  Jobbers.  Our 
line  Is  the  most  complete  In  the  country.  Liberal  commissions. 
l.akeslde  Novdty  Co.,  Chlcaco. 


SELL  OUR  SCHOLARSHIPS.  2000  schools  and  ooUeces 
an  parts  of  country,  or  send  us  names  of  those  coinc  to 
school.  Teachers,  students  and  others  can  make  Me  money 
durlnc  summer  months.  Can  be  done  durlnc  extra  hours. 
Liberal  cash  commission.  Write  To-day  for  particulars. 
Oolumbla  School  Acency.  151  Manhattan  Bide-  Chlcaco. 


AGENTS, — PORTRAITS  S5c,  Frames  15c.  sheet  pictures 
^c,  s^eompes  ^5c,  views  le.  ^SOj^ys'  nedlt.^^  Sipples  A 

Adanos  St..  Clilraco. 


SALESMEN  WITH  EXCEPTIONAL  ABILITY  to  take 
oeders  for  our  fine  Custom-made  Suits.  Overcoats  and 
1%users.  Suits  and  Overcoats  from  112.00  up;  Trousers 
from  11.50  up.  511%  commission  paid.  Larce  line  of 
samples  furnished  free  to  those  who  can  assure  us  that  they 
mean  business.  Write  at  onoe  with  reference  to  A.  L.  SIncer 
A  Co.,  Dept.  58,  173  Adams  St.,  Chlcaco. 


A  PERMA.NENT  BUSINESS  OFFER.  150  to  >150  per 
week  and  upwards  positive.  -  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where  to  operate  sales  parlors  for  the  Best,  most  rapid -selllnc 
Ladles'  and  Gents’  Dress  shoe  known;  No  risk;  reply  quick. 
Kushion  Kumfort  Shoe  Co..  Lincoln  B.  Boston.  Maas. 


AGENTS,  BOTH  SEXES,  cet  busy  I  Our  new  Stereo- 
craphs — Weddlnc  Set.  Jamaica  Earthquake,  etc.,  sell  at 
sicht.  100  per  cent.  Profit.  Get  In  while  territory  Is  unworked. 
Art  Importlnc  Co.,  503  Omaha  Bide.,  Chlcaco.  Ill. 


FOR  5  TWO  CENT  STAMPS  we  will  send  you  a  pockst 
book — ladles  or  cents  size — and  Identification  card  that  Is 
very  valuable  In  case  of  need.  Send  name — addre8si.ace — 
ovunatlon.  Box  A — 3475  Boston,  Maas. 


>20.00  WEEKLY  AFTER  COMPLETING  our  maU  course 
In  piano  tunlnc.  repalrlnc.  etc.  Catalocue  free.  Boston  School 
of  Plano  'Tunlnc,  837  Wastuicton  St..  Boston.  Mass.  C.  P. 
Dolan.  Director — head  concert  tuner  for  Cbickerinc  A  Sons. 


mm 


A  LADY  AGENT  TO  SELL  Je  Nee  Wa  (youth  and  beauty) 
a  pure  face  toilet,  sell  at  elcht.  bic  profits.  Free  Sample 
Particular,  address  Jeanette  Wall  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


1  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


I  AM  PAYING  >3000  yearly  to  one  man  handllnc  my  prop- 
oeltlon  on  the  side.  Hustlers  clvlnc  whole  time  make  >300  to 
>600  monthly.  No  cash  or  experlenoe  necessary.  A  new  plan 
of  Interestlnc  reputable  merchants.  Tell  me  what  you  have 
done.  Address  J.  P.  T..  408  Equitable  Bide..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


LADIES.  TO  MAKE  SANITARY  BEL’TS.  Material 
all  cut  ready  to  sew,  115  per  hundred.  Particulars  stamped 
envelope.  Sanitary  Co.,  B.  K.,  Chlcaco. 


AGENTS  110  Sample  Watch  and  Outfit  Free. — We  want 
everyone  to  wear  and  Introduce  our  Watches,  for  which 
services  we  pay  liberally.  Write  for  Watch  and  Acent’s  Out- 


11. 000  AT  DEATH;  weekly  benefit  IS,  and  our  system  of 
reclstratlon  and  Identification,  with  black  seal  wallet,  all  for 
12  per  year.  Acents  wanted.  German  Reclstry  Co.,  938 


LADY  AGENTS  ARE  MAKING  >25  to  135  a  week  seUlnc 
the  famous  E-Z  Sanitary  Belt  and  29  other  fast  selllnc  articles. 
100%  profit,  or  choice  of  700  premiums.  Catalocue  free.  A.  M. 
Younc  A  Co.,  A1 — 184  Dearborn  St..  Chlcaco. _ _ 


WANTED  FIRST  CLASS  SOLICITORS,  for  "Vltalocy." 
A  necessity  In  every  home  for  younc  and  old — also  sold  In 
oflloes  and  fsclories.  Commissions  from  >30  to  >80  per  week 
earned  by  the  hustler.  Vltalocy,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaco. 


_  WANTED  TO  SELL  ESTABLISHED 

staple  line;  technical  experience  unnecessary;  pocket  sam- 
~ilea:  permanent  and  profitable  commission  side  line.  ’Thomas 
St,  Louis.  Mo.  


175  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  fitUnc  Classes.  Write  to- 
diy  for  free  rye  book.  Complete  easy  mall  course.  Diploma. 
Sp^al  tuition  offer.  Blc  demand  for  ratlcians.  We  start  you 
,...^ - —  ^"it.  B.  St.  Louis. 


MAN  cleared  11U12,  lady  1580,  last  six  months  selllnc  new 
celluloid  waterproof  shoe  dresslns;  why  not  you?  Demon- 
Ftrated  camples  free.  A.  Holladay  A  Co.,  250  Clark  St. 
Chicago. _ 


LEARN  SCI  EN’TIFIC  busing  lrtt«wrmnc  b^mall^fr^ 

ters.  His  method' proved  sound.  Pace- Davis  School  o 
ness  Letter  Writlnc.  Dept.  >0.  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaco.  lU. 


HIGti^RADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN.  ETC. 


w.*;liva^ 


AQENTS  wanted  toaelMMat  KettMi  til  World  for  Cooldnc, 

SteamlDK.  Stralnlnc  Pood  of  aU  kinds;  no  more  burned  or 
scalded  bands,  no  more  food  wastei^  Sample  Free.  For 
parUculars  write  American  Spedattjr  Stamplnt  Oo.,  Johns¬ 
town.  Pa^ _  _  _ ~ 


others.  Bzperlenee  unnecessary,  i 
Acu.  115.00  to  525.00  a  day.  ( 
Permanent  and  Increastw  buslnes 
Luther  Bros.  Oo..  550  Carver  At 


THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  ANT  WIDE-AWAKE  man 
worldiar  ftir  a  small  Income  If  he  Is  wllUnc  to  do  some  dlwnlOed 
bustUnc.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  an  ambitious 
mao  In  every  community,  whereby  be  can  earn  from  52,500  to 


f 

!  90  EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MEN  AND  BOYS  TO  LEARN  PLUMBING.  Brick¬ 
laying.  Plastering  and  Electrical  Trades.  Positions  sectired. 
Free  catalogue.  Coyne  Trade  Schools.  235  Tenth  Avenue. 
New  York  4  San  Fraodsco. _ 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  throughout  the  Wortd.  515.00 
**Oem"  Adding  Machine,  very  eompaot.  elegant  side  line. 
Special  Otter  to  high  grade  Agents.  Automatic  Adding 
ifcntitns  Co..  Dept.  1,  332  Broadway.  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGER  WANTED  In  every  rity  and  oonnty  to  handle 
best  paying  bustness  knosm,  legitimate,  new,  ezcludve  eon- 
troi:  no  insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas.  Ual- 
i  stead.  35  West  20th  St..  N.  Y. _ 


LADIES  AS  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  In  evenr  town 
to  handle  a  New  dress  specialty  that  sellB  on  sight.  Liberal 
profits  and  easy  work.  Terms  and  territory,  also  booklet,  on 
application.  Rosalind  Oo..  170  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. _ 


LYDIAN  CRYSTAL  POLISH  for  cleaning  SUver.  Brass. 
Glass,  Niekel.  Oopper  and  all  Metals.  To  show  Its  merits  a 
large  trial  paiAage  free  tor  lOe  to  pay  for  postage  and 
package.  Agents  wanted.  Address :  S.  J.  Mortis  *  Son, 
153»Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  aty. _ 


510  A  DAY  CAN  BE  EARNED  by  any  man  or  woman, 
selling  our  new  styles  exqulsItMy  Embroidered  Pongee  dik 
shirt  waist  patterns  and  suits;  sell  on  dgbt;  big  profit. 
National  Trading  Co..  600  Broadway.  New  York.  Dept.  A. 


WANTED;  Salesmen  now  visiting  the  retail  drug  trade 
willing  to  make  good  nuwn  oil  a  toilet  article  as  a  dde 
Hae.  to  oorreniond  with  The  Vegerub  Co..  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  _  _ 


PROMINENT  NEW  YORK  BANKING  FIRM  dedres 
the  servlees  of  first-dass  salesmen  In  every  community  to 
handle  high  grade  bonds  on  commission.  Excellent  oi^r- 
tunltles  for  the  right  men.  A.  L.  Wlsner  A  Oo..  50  wall 
St..  New  York. _ 


AMBITIOUS.  INDUSTRIOUa  WELL-DRESSED  sales¬ 
men.  deilious  of  earning  540.00  to  5200.00  weekly,  will  be 
asHMed  In  building  up  permanent  budness  of  thdr  own.  Ad- 
.  dress  with  references.  P.  C.  KuUman  A  (te..  56  Wall  SU,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  534.50  made  the  1st  day  by  Walter  Block. 
Aurora,  Ind.,  selling  our  Automatic  Basting  Pans  and  other 
Patents;  so  can  you.  Write  at  once  lor  free  Samples.  Rapid 
Automatic  Co..  M5,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


sis.OOO  yearly.  The  business  Is  a  secure  and  attractive  one, 
and  deserves  your  Immediate  inquiry.  Write  and  we  will  tdl  FAIR  HANDY  HAT  FASTENERS  do  not  make  holes  In 
you  the  whole  story.  You'll  take  It  up  at  onoe.  MeOormack  hat.  Hold  better  than  4  hat  pins.  Will  mall  sample  pair  for 

Real  Estate  Company.  503  Times  Building,  New  York-  25c.  Big  seller.  We  have  full  line  of  agents’  specialties.  Fab 

Mlg.  Co..  302  Fifth  St..  Racine.  WIs. 

This  Department  is  indexed.  Tam  to  page  %, 


AGENTS  BARN  575  to  5250  a  Month  Selling  ~ Novelty 
Knives."  Your  name,  address,  photo  underneath  handles: 
also  emblems  lodges,  sodetles.  etc.  Finely  tempered  raaor  steel 
blades.  Big  profits.  Good  eommissign  paid.  Great  spe^al 
offer  to  agents.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  3t..  Cantoo.,0. 


SALESMEN  calling  on  men  who  appreciate  high  grade 
articles,  can  make  good  profit  on  our  non-leaking  fountain 
pen  as  side  line,  selling  direct  to  users.  Sutton  Pen  Oo., 
11-15  WUUam  St..  New  York. 


HiGH-GI(ADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN.  ETC. 

Gnitiiuicd 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  wanted  on  salary  .commission, 
to  place  deArable  Exclusive  Agencies  for  Jacobs  Sealed  Pack¬ 
age  Candles  In  their  territory.  On^  those  In  posltloo  to  handle 
high  grade  proposition.  Jacobs  <^ndy  Co..  New  Otleana 


“HIGH  GRADE  ADVERTISING  THERMOMETER 
PropoAtloa.  Commlssloa  srlU  net  from  52000,  up.  Good  as 
side  line,  but  best  when  bandied  exclusively.’'  No  Collec¬ 
tions.  Write  Now  as  trade  Is  fine.  R.  Hoehn  Company, 
64  Evergreen  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y^ _ 


A  SUMMER  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MAGAZINE  MEN. 
Everybody's  Magaslne  offers  yon  a  chance  to  do  a  profitable 
bustness  at  a  time  when  other  magasines  are  talking  of  a  "dull 
season.”  By  new  and  valuable  special  hdps  to  our  man,  we  are 
proving  that  subscriptions  oome  easily  In  siunmer.  If  you  are 
on  our  staff,  you  will  get  this  special  asststaace.  If  not  regis¬ 
tered  with  us,  write  to-day  for  particulars  to  Agency  Manager, 
Everybody's  Magaslne.  New  York  City. 


EVERYBODY  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIOH^RADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN,  ETC. 

ContiiMicd 


WHERE  SHALL  I  SPEND  MY  VACATION?  Let  Every¬ 
body  ■  Hotel  A  Timvel  Service  melee  •  few  (uneetloiu  to 
yoa  elonc  thle  Une.  SUnply  tell  ua  whether  you  went  lee- 
■hore  or  mounteln  resorts,  end  In  whet  section  of  the  country, 
end  wo  will  compile  e  list  of  the  most  deolreble  hotels  to¬ 
gether  with  their  retes  end  generel  Informetlon  tor  you.  We 
will  elao  tell  you  how  to  reech  these  pieces  e^  whet  the  rell- 
roed  fere  wUl  cost.  Write  to  Wm.  Chemberleln.  lUnuer 
Hotel  end  Trevel  Service,  Everybody's  Idegeslne.  Union 
Squere,  New  York. 


TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


WIDE  AWAKE  end  progressive  teachers  can  secure  deatr- 
ebte  poalUona  through  the  Albany  Teecbers’  Agency.  Send 
tor  clrculers  A  registration  blank.  t>o  It  Now.  Mention  Every- 
body'e  Albany  Teachers’  Agency.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEST  OPENINGS  In  the  educatlonel  world  for  capable, 
experienced  teachers;  also  buslneas  end  technical  petitions 
end  work  for  summer  months.  Oflloesln  12  dtles.  Hapgoods. 
205-207  Bwey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 


FOR  LIVE  ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES  end  Premium 
Goods,  Buriness  Souvenirs.  Calenders,  ^ns.  Letter  Enclo¬ 
sures,  etc.,  reed  The  Novelty  News,  offloel  organ  of  Mfrs. 
Told  In  pictures.  “Selling"  goods  end  methods  presented — 
not  thecHies.  21.00  a  year;  trial  2-mos.  2Sc.  angle  copy, 
lOe  stamps.  172  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


“ADVERTISERS  MAGAZINE**— The  Western  Monthly 
should  be  read  by  every  advertiser  and  .Mail-Order  dealer. 
Best  “Ad  School’*  In  existence.  Trial  subscription  10c.  Sam¬ 
ple  copy  free.  Western  Monthly,  204  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WE  PLAN  AND  EXECUTE  advertising.  Estimates  on 
request.  1000  mailing  cards,  written.  Illustrated  and  printed 
In  4  color  eflect  for  214.25.  Send  for  celluloid  calendar  card. 
KUne  Advertising  Agency,  407  Elllcott  Square,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  PROPRIETORS  who  have  looked  over  the  Hotel 
Directory  In  the  front  of  this  magaxine  should  realise  that 
there  la  a  reason  why.  Everybody’s  Hotel  Service  will  tell 
you,  at  the  end  of  any  month  or  given  period  of  time.  Just 
now  many  guests  you  have  received  as  a  direct  result  of 
your  advertlaement  In  this  Hotel  Directory.  It  Is  the  only 
hotel  advertising  which  can  be  absolutely  keyed.  For  full 
particulars  write  to  Wm.  Clmmberlaln,  Manager  Hotel  and 
Travel  Service,  Everybody’s  Magarine,  Union  Square.  New 


LITERARY— BOOKS,  PERIODICALS 


liisr-. 


PLATO'S  POCKET  ENCYCLOPEDIA— over  a  mllUon 
sold.  Contains  Parliamentary  Rules,  Copyright  and  Patent 
LasmPopulaUons.  Distances.  Census  Statistics,  Colonial  His¬ 
tory,  Events.  Battles  of  America,  Rules  tor  Spelling.  Punctua¬ 
tion,  History  of  Autos,  Airships.  Wireless  Telegraphy  and 
much  valuable  Information.  Endorsed  by  Congressmen, 
Schools,  and  the  Press.  Sent  Postpaid  for  ‘Ten  Omts  each. 
Special  Editions  tor  Manufacturers,  Schools  and  Financial  In- 
stltutlona.  Plato-Art  Company,  S  N.Moore  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  EDITOR,  the  recognised  trade  Journal  for  literary 
workers,  teaches  how  to  evcilve,  write,  submit,  syndicate  and 
sell  poems,  articles,  stories,  etc.  21  a  year;  sample  for  the 

a.skl^.  The  Editor  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

THE  FIVE  LATEST  BOOKS — delivered  to  any  address  In 
United  States- for  22.50.  Published  to  sell  at  21.50  each — 
One  each  by  Anna  Katherine  Green — Gertrude  Atherton — 
CutcUSe  Hynne — Eden  PhlUlpots — Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
Address  WolO  A  Marx  Co.,  Book  Dept.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


ANY  SIZE  4  EXPOSURE  FILMS  devdoped,  5c;  postage 
extra.  Personal  attention,  work  guaranteed.  Enlarging, 
printing  at  low  prices.  Cameras,  lenses,  kodaks,  bought,  sold, 
exchanged.  Perctval  Carmichael,  7  Water  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


BARGAIN  TIME  IS  HERE.  Splendid  opportunity  In  high 
grade  lenses  and  Cameras.  If  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  ex- 
ehange,  write  us  for  lists.  National  Sp:;clalty  Co.,  49  W.  28th 
St..  N.  Y.  City. 


PHOTO-DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING.  UntU  July  1st 
I  will  develop  your  first  roll  free.  Just  to  show  my  quality. 
Work  returoM  postpaid.  Enlargements  a  Specialty  send  for 
prices.  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  15  East  17th  St..  New  York. _ 

KODAKS.  Latest  Models  always  in  stock.  Also  fitted  with 
anasdgmat  lenses  and  fine  shutters.  Absolutely  fresh  film. 
Personal  Immediate  attention  to  mall  orders.  Only  high 
grade  developing  and  printing.  Ask  Everybody’s.  Hahn, 
24  East  22d  N.  Y.  'iSrenty  years  on  22d  St 


SPECIAL  SPRING  BARGAINS  in  Kodaks.  Premos.  Pooo 
Century  and  Grafiex  Cameras.  We  Issue  a  special  BargMn  list 
on  exchanged  cameras  and  lenses  that  will  save  you  Dollars. 
S<md  for  Bargain  list.  N.  Y.  Camera  Ex.,  114  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO-FINISHING  FOR  AMATEURS  promptly  by 
mall.  Expert  Workmen,  beet  materials,  highest  jpude  worlL 
Enlarging  a  spedalty.  Write  for  Prices,  Special  OSers,  Sam- 
i  Print.  Robt.  Johnston,  Dept.  E.  Kodaks  A  Supplies, 
likes- Barre.  Pa. 


SAVE  ONE-THIRD.  Yunlt  plates,  papers  and  chemicals 
set  a  new  standard  of  photographic  quality.  Sold  direct  to 
you  at  factory  prices.  Express  prepaid.  A  Catalog  awaits 
your  request.  Yunlt  Chemical  Co..  12  Ave.  Y.  Rochester.  N.Y. 


MITCHELL’S  “  E.  Q."  DEVELOPING  POWDERS  pro¬ 
duce  perfect  prints  and  negatives  and  will  not  stain  or  poisen 


FILMS — LUMIERE’S  celebrated  films  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  all  anti-trust  dealers.  Have  you  sent  for  a  free 
sample  of  plates  yet?  Lumlere  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


REAL-PHOTOS  (not  imlutlons)  any  sls«^— anything,  any¬ 
where  (Ic  each — up) ;  from  any  negative,  film,  sketch,  paint¬ 
ing.  or  photo  (postal  photos  25.00  per  100).  Beautiful  por¬ 
traits  of  anyone — anywhere  (folder  mounted).  Old  photos 
copied — like  new.  Send  lOc  for  samples.  Am.  Photo  Co..  N. 
Y.  Amateurs — We  can  sell  your  negatives.  Send  2c  tor  p'.ana. 


FOR  MEN 


OUR  HAIR  FOOD  absolutely  restores  grar  hair  to  Ito 
ori^nal  natural  color,  whether  brown,  blond,  red  or  black, 
from  the  same  bottle  srithout  dyeing.  We  want  to  hear  from 

the  sceptical.  Dsright  T.  Sprague  A  Co.,  Chicago. _ 

IF  WE  TOLD  YOU  we  could  save  you  half  on  smoking 
tobacco  and  yet  furnish  better  tobacco  than  you  have  ever 
smok^  before,  wouldn’t  you  be  Interested?  Certainly.  Then 
srrlte  for  booklet.  WUda  Tobacco  Co.,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


SMOKER’S  ARTICLES 


SLATER’S  “CUBAN  EXPORTS"  STOGIES,  nnulne  Cu¬ 
ban  tobacco  hand  made.  5  Inch  panetela,  “Aromv’  of  a  “ten 
cent”  cigar;  trial  box  (50)  prepaid  tor  21.00 — Send  for 
“Booklet."  John  Slater  A  Co..  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please  iiieutiun  Lverybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisera 


MONEY  IN  COMMERCIAL  ART.  AmMUou*  yoww  men 
end  women  ■liould  send  for  mr  booklet  “A  New  Door  to 
Eoooess.*'  whlcb  elves  fall  detelu  of  my  method  of  tencUnc 
drasrlDK.  A  full  year's  practical  art  Instruction  tor  MO.OO. 
Grant  Hamilton  Audio,  Suite  719  Flatiron  New  York. 


LEARN  BOOKKEEPING,  STENOGRAPHY,  Telscropbr 
and  Railway  Aocountlnc  by  moll  at  your  own  borne  and  Qual¬ 
ify  yoursdf  to  earn  a  lorrer  salary.  Prospectus  tree.  Write 
now.  Address  Dept.  *'A,  Railway  Commercial  Correspond- 
enoe  School  SOS  Amerloan  Trust  Bide.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED— MEN  TO  LEARN  barber  trade.  Moler  Syttem 
Is  short  A  practical.  Tools  riven,  positions  woltlnr.  Estab¬ 
lished  In  22  leodlne  cities,  write  nearest  Branch.  Moler  Bar¬ 
ber  CoUeee.  New  York  Clw,  Chlcoco,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City. 
Cincinnati.  Atlanta,  New  Orleans.  Omaha,  or  Dallas.  Tex. 


WANTED  LADIES  to  leom  HolrdresMne.  Monlcuilne. 
Facial  Mosssee.  or  chiropody.  Few  weeks  competes.  Be  self- 
supportlne.  Write  nearest  branch  Moler  System  of  Colleens. 
New  Y ork.Chlooeo.  St.LouU,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Demv^. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES  In  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  S^nlsh,  Latin,  and  Greek,  elven  at  home ;  also,  Oom- 
merdaf  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Native  Instructors. 
Send  tor  free  Information.  Massachusetts  Correspondence 
Scsbools,  104  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 


HOME  EDUCATION  FOR  BOYS  from  12  to  16.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  colleee.  Beautiful  location.  Rational  methods. 
Strone  toc^ty.  Write  for  prospectus.  The  New  School,  La 
Porte,  Ind. 


SONG-POEMS  AND  MUSICAL  MANUSCRIPT  orranced. 
Music  Composed.  Publication  secured.  Cosh  or  royalty  If 
available.  WolurlKbt  Music  Co.,  78-65  Evetcreen  Ave.,  Cht- 
coco. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  MUSIC  publisher.  Moke  entire  profit 
of  soles.  In  this  we  help  you.  We  do  arranclmc.  We  print 
the  music  tor  you.  You  don't  shore  profits  with  anybody. 
Central  Music  House,  Studio  S,  1045  Foster  Ave.  .Chlcoco. 


PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


LEARN  SHORT-STORY  WRITING.  ProcUcol  thorouch 
oourse  by  moll.  Why  not  have  your  stories  pubitahed  and  pdd 
for?  Write  for  particulars.  Newspaper  and  Utorory  Trolnlnc 
School.  710  National  Union  Bide.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

LEARN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  Lorce  profiU 
on  little  or  no  capital.  Our  book  explains  business  thorowhly; 
contains  oU  forms.  Sent  prepared  for  61.00.  R.  G.  Frick. 
1102  Real  Estate  Trust  Bloc.,  Phllodelpbla.  Po. 


1  TEACH  MODERN  REAL  ESTATE  METHODS  by  moll: 
the  kind  that  mode  millions  of  dollars  for  such  concerns  of 
national  Importance  os  Wood,  Harmon  A  Co..  Realty  Trust 
and  Garden  City  Estates;  ten  years'  active  experience  os  Ad- 
verMslnc  Monocer,  National  Acency  Monocer.  Monocer  and 
General  Manoyer  Soles  Department  for  the  above  firms  mokes 
this  oourse  the  most  valuable  and  complete  ever  written  upon 
the  sub)ect,  because  It's  based  on  experience  that  6100,000 
could  not  buy.  A  postal  srtU  brine  my  book,  “  Modem  Real 
Eistste  Methods."  it's  free.  Henry  S.  Meyers.  1888  Tribune 
Bulldine.  New  York. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW  FOR  MONEY.  We  teach  Cortoonlnc. 
Coricaturine,  Newspaper  and  Moeozlne  lUustratlne  success¬ 
fully  byjnoll.  If  talented,  send  stamp  for  Art  Circular  ondFree 
Less  an.  National  &hool  of  Caricature,  121  World  Bide-.  N.Y. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES  In  French.  Ger¬ 
man,  ^Mmlsh,  Latin,  and  Greek,  elven  at  home;  also.  Com¬ 
mercial  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Native  Instructors. 
Send  for  free  Information.  Massachusetts  Ootrespondenoe 
Schools,  104  Boytmn  St..  Boston. 


..  _ _ _ _ _ jt— •  — t  prepare 

yourself  to  earn  that  much  or  morel  Our  standard  oourse  In 
real  estate.  Insurance,  etc.,  trill  do  It.  Free  hook.  American 


BE  A  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  SALESMAN.  We  tfoln 
you  thorouehly  fit  you  to  sell  the  trade.  Assist  you  to  em¬ 
ployment.  write  tor  fme  particulars.  Wholesale  Grocers 


SONG-POEMS,  ALL  KINDS  WANTED.  Send  me  yours 
at  once.  I  trill  trrtte  the  music,  secure  copyriebt  and  publlca- 
tlon.  I  mode  fortunes  tor  others  and  con  old  you.  My  sonys 
"A  Little  Boy  In  Blue.”  "Coon,  Coon."  and  many  others 
mode  tremendous  hlta  Booklet  sent  tree.  Raymond  Browne, 
702  Nassau  SU,  New  York. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS.  Sllyhtly  used  Instruments:  12  Stclnways  from  6550 
up;  8  Webers  from  6250  up:  7  Knabes  from  6250  up;  5  Cblck- 
erinys  from  6250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Upriyhts,  675 
up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about  half.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Cosh  or  easy  monthly  payments.  Lyon  A 
Heoly.  40  Adams  St.,  Chlcayo.  We  ship  everywhere  on  ap- 
ftrovol.  See  also  paye  128. 

This  Department  is  ii 


TWENTY  MUSIC  ROLLS  FREE.  We  sell  rolls  tor  oU 
players  (direct  from  factory  to  you),  any  roll  sixty  cents. 
Prospectus  and  catoloyue  tree.  The  Judy  Mfy.  Co.  788  Tenth 

Ave.,  New  York. _ 

STEINWAY  BABY  GRAND,  Weber  uprlybt.  Bradbury 
uprlybt  Sterllny  uprlyht,  exensinyed  tor  new  Lawson  and 
tnorouyhiy  repaued.  For  sole  cheap.  Lawson  A  Company 
600  Beryen  Ave.,  New  York. 

zed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


SONG  WRITERS!  Your  poems  may  be  worth  Thousands 
of  Dollars!  Send  tliem  to  us  to-day — we  will  compose  the 
music.  Every  one  with  poetic  talent  should  have  a  free  copy 
of  our  booklet.  Hayes  Mude  Co..  1U4  Star  Bldy.,  Chlcayo,  HI. 


SONG-POEMS  and  music  published  On  Royalty.  Intro¬ 
duced  and  popularised.  Music  written  or  perfected.  Send 
Mss.  for  examination.  Oopyriyht  secured.  Popular  Music 
Co..  1268-58  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcayo. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


i 


drawlnc*  A  full  tmr  t 


I  pr«ctlcai  «rt  tnnructloii  for  MO.OO. 
.  Siau  710  FIaUtob  Bids..  New  York. 


SELECT  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


S' 


POPULAR  MUSIC 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION 


HUDSON  FRBIOHT  PORWARDINO  OO.  REDUCED 
r»tM  on  houseiiold  toods  to  nnd  from  nil  points  of  the  PndOe 
Coast.  S49  Marquette  BnUdlnc.  Chloaco;  lOOS  Carleton 
BuUdlnc,  St.  Louis;  U1  Tremont  BuUdlnc,  Boston;  No.  6 
Bast  Street.  San  Prandsoo;  100  Stlmson  Block,  L.os  Anceles. 


■  FREIGHT  OVER-CHARGES  ADJUSTED  between  Sblp- 
pen  and  Rail-roads.  Old  claims  collected.  Spedal  attention 
to  oases  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. Booklet  free. 
Evans,  Benson  A  Poultney,  Attorneys,  Wastalncton,  D.  C, 


EVERYBODY'S  HOTEL  AND  TRAVEL  SERVICE  wlU 
tell  you  the  various  railroad  and  steamship  routes  that  you 
can  use  In  reachtnx  anv  resort;  will  send  you  time-tables, 
rates,  railroad  or  steamship  booklets  and  oamn  plans.  There 
Is  no  charce.  Let  us  make  your  travels  easy.  Write  to  Wm. 
Chamberlain.  Manacer  Hotel  and  Travel  Service,  Every¬ 
body's  Ma»aslne.  Union  Square,  New  York. 


OCEAN  VOYAGES:  To  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports, 
slnyle  and  excursion  tickets  to  Galveston,  Tex..  New  Orleans, 
Mexico  City,  Florida  and  Cuba.  AU-Ocean-Routo-to  Mlaml- 
Palm  Beach,  etc.  Low  California  rates  March  A  April.  Write 
for  “  Southern  resorts  ”  Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  80  South  St., 
New  York. 


REDUCED  RATES  ON  SHIPMENTS  of  Household  Goods 
to  and  from  the  West  In  throuch  cars.  Bekliu  Warehouses 
In  Los  Anfeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  etc.  Witte  for 
rates  and  Free  maps  of  above  dtles.  BeUns  Household 
Shlpplnc  Oo.,  885  First  National  Bank  Bldf.,  Chloaco- _ 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  Mlm  Weldon,  who  has  bad  un¬ 
limited  experience  In  Europe  and  the  Orient,  has  Just  retiumed 
and  wUl  chaperon  a  few  youuc  ladles  abroad  this  winter.  Very 
highest  references.  Address  108  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y. 


ALL  EUROPE  80  TOURS  TAKE  YOU  ANYWHERE. 
150  to  11105.  The  oldest  and  best.  Fall  Round-The-World 
artles.  Booklets  for  the  asking.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son,  Near 
York.  London,  etc. 


WHERE  SHALL  I  SPEND  MY  VACATIONT  Let  Every¬ 
body's  Hotel  A  Travel  Service  make  a  few  sunestlons  to 
you  alone  this  line.  Simply  tell  us  whether  you  want  sea¬ 
shore  or  mountain  resorts,  and  In  what  section  of  the  country, 
and  we  will  compile  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  hotels,  to- 
eether  with  their  rates  and  reneral  Information  for  you.  We 
will  also  tell  you  bow  to  reach  these  places  and  what  the  rail¬ 
road  tare  will  cost.  Write  to  Wm.  Chamberlain.  Manacer 
Hotd  and  Travel  Service,  Everybody's  Macaxlne,  Union 
Square,  New  York. 


SUMMER  RESORTS 


ADDRESS  EDDY  HOTEL  CO..  Hot  Sprincs.  Ark.  Get 
Cutter's  25  cent  jrulde  to  the  Nation  s  yreat  resort,  malM 
tree.  The  Eddy  Hotel  Is  the  handsomest  and  b^  appointed 
small  hotel  In  Arkansas.  (European.) 


FOR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS  and  pleasures.  12  styles. 
Best  Lenses,  55.00  to  528.50.  Special  classes  for  Bird  Study. 
Mariners  and  Travellers.  Best  Lenses.  Write  for  UlustratM 
booklet  A.  Globe  Optical  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  VICTOR  SANITARIUM— Specialty  nervous  dis¬ 
eases.  Alcohol  or  Opium  addiction.  Write.  The  Victor, 
Box  887,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  BELLEVIEW— ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J.  Cor.  St. 
James  Place  A  Lake  Ave.  Select  Private  Hotel  1  Block  from 
Ocean  A  Boardwalk.  Elecant  llcht  rooms.  Genuine  Ostermoor 
mattresses.  Good  Service  A  table.  Special  Terms  May  A  June. 
Write  L.  ^Itb  Prop'r  or  Chamberlain,  31  E.  17th  St.  N.  Y. 


101  RANCH  OFFERS  A  DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  on 
the  lareest  ranch  In  the  world;  real  ranch  life,  rldlnc,  roplnc. 
etc.  Horses,  saddles,  private  rooms  and  comfortable  accom¬ 
modations  tor  ladles  and  centlemen.  For  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet  Add.  Miller  Bros.,  101  Ranch.  BUss.  OUa.  (If 
orderlnc  book  throuch  curiosity  enclose  10c.  stamps) . 


YARMOUTH,  NOVA  SCOTIA.  No  Hay  Fever.  Summer 
temperature  averaces  70  decrees  at  noon.  First  class  botds. 
Boatinc,  salt  and  fresh  water  llshinc.  huntlnc,  tcolf.  Write 
for  booklet.  J.  Bond  Gray,  Sec'y  Tourist  Committee. _ 


WHERE  SHALL  I  SPEND  MY  VACATIONT  If  the 
old  place  Is  a  trifle  stale — If  you  would  like  some  succestions 
on  attractive  vacation  restlnc  places — if  you  want  huntlnc. 
flshinc,  or  If  you  would  like  to  know  anythlnc  about  any 
resort  anywhere — write  us.  Look  over  our  Hotel  and 
Travel  Service  announcement  In  this  same  section — then 
write  to  Wm.  Chamberlain — Mcr.  Everybody's  Hotel  and 
Travel  Service — 31  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


EVERYBODY'S  HOTEL  AND  TRAVEL  SERVICE  wlU 
tell  you  the  various  railroad  euid  steamship  routes  that  you 
can  use  in  reachlnc  any  resort;  will  send  you  time-tables, 
rates,  railroad  or  steamship  booklets  and  cabin  plans.  There 
Is  no  charce.  Let  us  make  your  travels  easy.  Write  to  Wm. 
Chamberlain,  Manacer  Hotel  and  Travel  Service,  Every¬ 
body's  Macaidne,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


FOR  WOMEN’S  WEAR 


KAYSER  10-BUTTON  Elbow  Lenctb  Silk  Gloves,  51.50, 
Black,whlte,  poncee,  tan,  browns,  crey  .navy  .sky,  pink  jeseda, 
myrtle,  red,  hello,  double  flneer  tlpt,  mousquetalre  style. 
Postpaid,  51.50  pair.  Gross  Brothers,  Cumberland,  MaryUmd. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  cataloc  of  artistic 
Jewelry;  precious  and  seml-preclous  stones,  pendants,  bracelets 
and  other  desicns.  Also  Abalone  shell  Jeweby  and  ornaments. 
Callfomla  Gem  (X>.,  801  V  Boylston  Boston,  Mass. 


LEATHER  REMNANTS— Send  25  cents  for  packace  as¬ 
sorted  leather  remnants  suffleient  to  lace  several  pillows, 
make  leather  novelties,  etc.  Great  value.  Some  samples  cost 
40c  sq.  foot.  Write  today  Bell  Leather  Co.,  Salem,  Mass. 


PRIESTLEY  CRAVEN ETTE  AND  CRUCIAL  TEST 
raincoats  and  suits.  Buy  from  the  maker,  save  half.  Write 
to-day  for  50  Free  samples,  booklet  and  desicns.  Dept. 
E.,  Crucial  Test  R<dn  Cloth  Co.,  014  Summit  Av.,  New  York. 


16  BUTTON  ELBOW  LENGTH  silk  cloves  In  Black. 
Whites  and  Tans — double  tips  flneer — 51.25  per  pair.  Extra 

heavy.  51.50. - Retail  value  52.00  and  52.25.  Lone  Glove 

Co. — Dept.  E,  04  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


GEO.  H.  WILSON.  The  World's  Champion  Dancer,  has 
written  a  bookie*.  "Vaudeville  Stace  Dandnc  and  Entertaln- 
Inc.''  It's  aosolutely  tree  and  very  Interestlnc.  Address 
Wilson's  VaudevUle  School.  265  W.  42d  St..  New  York. 


PUZZ— THE  PUZZLE  THAT  PUZZLES  THE  PEOPLE. 
Puzz  Is  a  most  fasdnatlnc  and  amusinc  puzzle  for  younc  and 
old.  Price  10  cents,  by  nmll,  postpaid.  Puzz  Inizzle  Co.- 
Chestnut  Hill  E.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


BUNIONS  AND  CORNS  Instanfly  and  permanently  re- 
Beved.  Oeorres  Com  and  Bunion  ^elda  prereitf  M  prMure 
and  ftlctton;  the  cause,  SdenttftcdQy  constructs  nee  book¬ 
let.  J.  J.  Oeorves  A  Son.  120S  Penn  Ave..  Washlnrton,  D.  C. 


BIG  BARGAIN — Ladiea  or  Gentlemen — Our  Ebony 
Brush  and  Iflrror  Assortment.  Just  the  thine  tot  your  travel- 
Int  bae.  Cloth  brnsb.  hat  brush,  mlHtary  brush,  wmsk  broom, 
tour  Inch  round  bevel  plate  mirror.  French,  each  ideoe 
mounted  with  stcrUnc  rilver  shields,  with  French  eray  Uhlsh, ' 
suitable  lor  encravlnc,  warranted '-920-1000  line  qw^ty. 
white  bristle  brushes.  IMoe  02.70.  C.  A.  Ifoore  A  ColT^sO 
Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Ud. 


THE  ROLLING  TOOTH  BRUSH,  smaUer  adult  sise.  Is 
especially  appreciated  by  women.  If  the  bristles  oome  out 
within  three  months,  a  new  brush  will  be  clven  la  exchanec. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  OOo  each,  0  for  $1.00. 
Address  Box  103,  Back  Bay,  Mass. 


FACE  WASH.  Mrs.  Bradley's  Face  Wash  removes  moth, 
tan.  freckles,  clears  ths  oomplexlon.  Prevents  wrinkles  and 
showlns  effect  of  see.  Makes  sldn  soft,  white  son  beautlfuL 
By  ma&  20c.  -Aceata  wanted.  Address  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bradley, 
B  1021  Western  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RANDO  CURLING  FLUID  keeps  the  stralkhtest  and 
most  unmanageable  hair  In  curt.  Great  for  short  ends.  Will 
not  Inlnre  or  discolor.  By  mall  00c.  Rando  Toilet  Co., 
Box  70S,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


TWENTY-FIVE  BEAUTIFULLY  Colored  Post  Cards  In 
attractive  deslrns  Md  our  decant  Post  Card  Catalqrue  fOr 
Ten  Cents.  Acents  Wanted  Everywhere.  The  Stein  Co.,  342 
State  St.,  Chloavo.  III. 


20o — SPECIAL  SALE — 20c.  We  will  send  you  set  of  12 
Colored  historical  views  of  Boston  for  20o.  Extra  value. 
Bunker  HIU — Old  State  House  etc.  Satisfaction  cuaranteed. 
Send  at  once.  Hysil  Co.,  Sudbury  Bide.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS— 10  beautiful  colored  histori¬ 
cal  views  ot  Boston,  all  different  and  our  club  plan,  10c.  Mem¬ 
bers  receive  cards  from  all  over  the  world  for  Bxchance.  Yon 
will  be  d^chted.  Ideal  Co.  Dept.  $8  Dorchester,  Mass. 


POST  CARD  ALBUM  with  23  different  cards.  S5c ;  with 
30  cards,  SOc.  No  cheap  comics,  retrular  value  from  73c  to 
K.OO  and  over,  exceptional  value.  Satisfaction  jniaranteed. 
Fired  Seyffarth.  433  Ralph  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PERSON.ALLY  WRITTEN  MESSAGE  to  you  from  For- 
drn  Oountrles.  on  Picture  Post  Cards.  Send  8  cents  In  stamps 
ter  sample  card  and  prospectus.  Dept.  S,  Forelrn  Poet  Card 
cw  Ywk. 


SEND  23  CENTS  FOR  GUARANTEED  full  Value  In 
beautiful  colored  Post  Cards  and  our  latest  Catalorue.  Post 
Oaid  Album  for  200  cards  free.  Eastern  Post  Card  Co., 
24  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


SNOW  SCENES— 12  spleiidld  photocraphlo  postals  of 
North  Dakota’s  worst  srlnter,  $1.00.  Monstrous  Rotaiy  and 
JuU  snow  irfows  burrowUic  Into  the  drifts,  etc.  Grand.  Taken 
durtnc  bix  blockade.  oTm.  Biursaeas.  Dept.  A,  Falrdale,  N.  D. 


BIX  MAGNIFICENT  VIEWS— Mt.  Hood,  Shasta,  Adams, 
St.  Helens,  Rainier,  Baker,  or  tix  crand  Columbia  River 
views,  cenulne  orlxlnel  photos,  postal  Mae,  artistic,  from 
exclutive  nexatives;  eltber  set  postpaid  23  oenta.  Ask 
prices  on  exclusive  photos  PadBc  Northwest  scenery,  all 
sizes,  also  lantern  slides.  Kiser  Photo  Co..  331  Washlnxton 
St.,  Portland.  Orexon. 


BE  IN  THE  SWIM.  BIG  MONEY  MADE  decoratinx  post 
cards,  menu  cards,  party  sad  weddlnx  Invltationa.  etc.,  with 
Xold  and  stiver  Ink.  Use  ordinary  pen.  Sample  bottle  23c. 


DEALERS-LARGB  AND  QUICK  PROFITS.  10000  assort¬ 
ed  subjects.embossed  and  colored  birthday  xreeUnx  and  flower 
cards.  Love  scenes  and  novelties.  Send  $1  for  <^olce  sample 
assortment.  Offer  limited.  E,  A,  Law,718Sansom,Phlla.,Pa. 


POST  CARD  COLLECTORS  JOIN  THE  UNION.  Fee 
23c..  Indudliw  Cards  A  Outfit.  "  You  can  exchanxe  cardafTom 
all  parts  of  the  world  "—List  of  exehanwm..  yov  name  Jn  list. 
Post  Card  Union  of  America.  Dept  B.  Phlla..  Pa.  _ 


- 


POULTRY.  PET  STOCK.  ETC. 


THE  RELIABLE'S  RECORD  Is  twenty-flve  years  of 
success.  Why  take  chances  with  unknown  machines  when 
the  same  price  buys  a  Reliable  Of  Which  you  can  Be  Sure? 
"Silver  Jubilee”  Catalox  Sent  Free.  Rdlable  Incubator  A 
Brooder  Co.,  Box  B  113.  Quincy,  III. 


DUCKS  AND  GUINEAS — money  makers.  Phea-sants — 
Fancy  Water  Fowls — Swan — Peacocks,  Canaries,  Parrots  at 
wholesale  prices.  Eevs  for  hatchlnx — Srad  stamp  tor  booklet. 
Dept.  O.,  Neoixawa  Farm,  office  28  Portland  St.,Boston,Mas8. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  DOG  AND  CAT  at  home. 
Sick  or  well.  Doctor's  book  free.  FYee  Book  on  Horse  and 
Cattle,  their  treatment  and  care.  For  either  book,  address 
Dr.  A.  C.  DanleU,  174  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


GUARANTEED  MATED  HOMERS  for  sale,  from  oldest 
hlxhest  xrade  squab  farm  In  America;  capacity  of  farm 
.  lairds.  John  Y.  Crawford,  Mt.  Pleassmt  Ptxeoa  Farm, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  _ 

FOR  SALE— CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE.  Sportinx  and 
pet  doKs.  pixeons,  rabbits,  and  ferrets.  80  pave  Illustrated 
calatoxue  10  cents.  Mount  Penn  Kennels,  Readlnx.  Pa. 

SEN^'OR  H.ANDSOMELY  ILLU^RATED  descriptive 
catalox  of  xamest,  bandsomcft,  most  rellabe  of  all  bre^  of 
doxs.  "The  Airedale  Terrier."  Hofne  of  Wtnid’s  Foremost 
Champions.  Colne  Farm  Kennels,  Rosemount,  near  Montreal, 
Can. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUR  VACUUM  C.AP  when  used  a  few  minutes  each  day 
draws  the  blood  to  the  scalp,  causlnx  free  and  normal  circula¬ 
tion,  which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new.  besdthy  xrowth. 
Sent  on  trial  under  xuarantee.  Write  for  free  particulars.  The 
Modem  Vacuum  Cap  Co..  338  Barclay  Block,  Denver.  Col. 


B.  P.  O.  E.  PENNANTS  for  Elks  Convention,  white  letters 
on  purple,  feet  8x18.  Special  prices  on  larxe  quantities. 
Sample  23  cents.  Atlantic  Pennant  Oo.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  JUROR'S  DUTIES^  Booklet,  lust  published.  Instruc¬ 
tions  For  Jurors.  Endorsed  by  prominent  Judxes.  Post¬ 
paid  30  Cents.  Send  for  copy.  MIebIxan  Law  Book  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.  _  _ 


licbixan  Law  Book  Co., 


AT  PRESENT  EMPLOYED?  Want  a  better  position— 
Sales.  Clerical,  Executive,  Professional,  Technical  T  Over 
3000  openlnxs  for  capable,  expertenoed  men  at  $1000-33000. 
Hapxoods.  303-307  Bway,  N.  Y. 


MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINE&  Film  Views.  Maxic 
Lanterns.  Slides  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalocue 
Free.  We  also  bw  Maxtc  Picture  Machines.  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  A  Co..  S.  808  Filbert  Street.  Phlladelpbla,  Pa. 


MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  FILMS,  SLIDES  and 
Supines  from  the  larxest  store  of  Its  kind  In  this  dty.  Sole 
axent  Power's  Cameraxraph  the  real  fireproof  machine. 
Cataloxs.  Lewis  M.  Swaab.  340  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MORE  LIGHT  FOR  LESS  MONEY— You  can  xet  It  by 
uslnx  "Two  Balls”  Adjusters  on  your  drop  Uxhts  In  home, 
store,  shop,  office  or  factory.  *  Make  Incendesoent  lamps  In¬ 
stantly  adjustable  any  desired  bdxht.  Eaty  and  Inexpenrive 
to  install.  Address  for  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Dept.  103.  The  Vote-Berxer  Oo.,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 
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Progresaioe  record  ^  zeruth  of  ar- 

of  almost  50  yean  Jl  jl\-/Cr  excellence 

The  possession  o(  a  high  grade  piano  is  an  indication  of  the  owner’s  love  of 
artistic  b^uty  and  refined  pleasure. 

Kranich  &  Bach  pianos  guarantee  the  highest  gratification  because  they  are  not 
only  distinctive,  but  exclusive  in  the  possession  of  many  important  improvements 
such  as  the  "  Isotonic  ”  Pedal  fitted  to  all  Grands,  and  the  compensating  Spiral 
Spring  Adjustment  in  all  uprights,  combining  to  make  these  instruments — 

.  SUPREME  IN  THE  CLASS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE 

These  and  many  other  exclusive  features  assure  the  perfection  61  artistic  appear¬ 
ance,  tone  quality  and  greatest  durability,  and  their  convenient  monthly  instahnent 
terms  place  these  superb  instruments  within  the  limits  of  a  modest  iiKome. 

Moderate  means  too  often  tempt  the  purchase  of  a  cheap  piano,  which  is  am 
article  of  furniture  only,  and  can  never  portray  the  aq>ression  of  musical  art ;  such 
a  purchase  suggests  a  lack  of  cultured  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  where 
often  the  real  reason  is  an  inexcusable  failure  to  investigate. 

OLD  PIANOS  IN  EXCHANGE — We  and  our  agenb  allow  mo«t  liberal  credit  iqMn  your 
old  piano  taken  in  part  payment. 

Send  for  bandtome  catalogue  and  name  of  our  agency  nearest  you. 

ADDRESS: 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

g33-aA7  E.  23rd  StL _  fMew  YorU  City 
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You  Take  a  Big  Risk 


WHEN  YOUR  DEALER  SAYS  TO  YOU: 


**  We  have  our  own  brand,  which  costs  less 
because  we  don*t  have  any  advertising  ' 
expense;**  or,  **  This  is  Just  as  good  and 
costs  less;  **  or,  We  know  this  brand  and 
recommend  it  The  kind  you  ask  for  costs 


more,  and  you  couldn't  tell  the  difference**  ; 


If  you  take  his  advice  instead  of 
insisting  on  the  advertised  brand 


If  you  take  his  advice  instead  of 
insisting  on  the  advertised  brand 


ASK  AGAIN  FOR  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
AND  INSIST  ON  GETTING  IT  II 


The  adTertiaeinents  m  Everybody's  Hasasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page 
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PONDS 

^ur  T 


UMd  by  U.  8.  Wciua  Corp*. 


GENEVA 


Superior  Binocular 


Camping  Trip 


Our  Ha«<isoie  Book. 
Tk4  tltar  DUiante 
ft  fcquett. 


OUR  new  1907  Catalogue  bring  to  your  home  for 
•dection  the  entire  line  of  Tents  and  Canvas 
Specialties  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  can¬ 
vas  goods  in  the  country.  It  enables  you  to  select  in 
asset  accordance  with  your  ideas,  as  everything  you 
could  want  is  listed  and  it  is  the  most  eli^rate  and 
complete  atalogue  ever  issued.  It  protects  you  abeo- 
lutely  against  frauds  which  now  exist  in  canvas  goods. 
If  you,  will  study  this  catalone  you  will  never  again 
buy  a  "market  grade”  tent  (made  only  to  sell)  from 
the  small  stock  of  a  small  dealer.  It  will  convince  you 
at  onc$  of  the  great  advantage  of  buying— not  from 
the  retailer  or  even  the  wholesaler  —  but  ftom  the 
laro**t  matm/aeturtr  with  SQiiipmsai.  whose 

stamp  on  any  article  means  merit  and  perfection. 

You  will  be  turprUti  at  our  quotations.  For  instance: 

PA  for  this  genuine  Indian 
[KREaiesgaw  Jhii  Wigwam.  4  ft.  high. 

HUMrueh^ur  W  Sft.  in  diameter,  made 

rve  to  Ulus-  ^  sheeting  and  beautifully  decor- 

’ate  t  h  a  M'  \  ated  with  Indian  designs. 
UMlrVdtMd  L  \ 

tadreds  of  \  A  perfect  7x7  foot —  eight  (8) 

>o4ertel  ounce  Duck  Wall  aw  aa 


EXTRACT 


A  FRIEND  NECESSARY  TO 
EVERY  HOME 

For  cols,  bruises,  bums,  sprains,  swell¬ 
ings,  etc..  Pond’s  Extract  is  the  meat- 
ed  household  remedy  ever  prochiced. 
FKEE  — Intemting  Imoklet.  “First  Aid  to 
uie  Injured." 
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Jell^^O 

ICE  CREAM 

POWDER 


rROZCN 

CHCRRIL^ 


WONDERFUL  ^ 
LABOR  SAVER 


One  package  atlrred  Into  a  quart  of  milk  and  (roaen,  without  beating, 
cooking,  or  the  addition  of  anything  elae,  prodnoea  two  quarta  of  amooth, 

Nrelvety  loe  cream  In  10  mlnutea. 

Delicately  llaToied,  pure  and  wboteaome.  Sure  to  pleaae. 
Received  Highest  Award  at  Portland  ExposiUon. 

^  ILLUSTKATED  RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

Showing  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  froaen  dainties,  pud* 
dings,  cream  plea,  layer  cakes,  etc.,  easily  and  cheaply, 
Fta<orj:  Chocolatt,  Vanitla,  Stratmk»rry 
Lmmon  and  Vn^lo'Oortd 
■A-Ppraitad  ky  Pwrw  Food  Commit jiantrj 
2  paeKpgtt  23  contt  » 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It  send  ns  his  name  and. 
25c.  for  two  packages  by  mall. 

THE  GENESEE  PUIE  FOOD  CO..  LE  lOT,  N.  T.  ^ 

visit  our  Exhibit  at  Jamestown  Exposition 


KCNTUCXr 

CREAM 


PEERLESS  BOOK  FORM  CARDS 


ARE  BOUND  TO  ATTRACT  ATTENTION 


They  are  bound  together  in  tabs  of  3$  and  when  detached 
from  book,  all  edges  remain  perfectly  smooth— no  per¬ 
foration  whatever.  When  your  cards  are  carried  loosely 
in  case  they  seldom  have  a  fresh  clean  appearance.  In 
BOOK  FORM  every  card  it  alwraya  perfect,  no  matter 
how  long  carried.  It  it  a  DRAWING  CARD,  because 
every  man  who  sees  it  detached  from  book,  wants  to  look 
closer  and  examine  it.  Y our  card  is  then  laid  aside  for 
future  reference,  and  your  interview  is  gained.  Let  ns 
tend  yon  a  sample  tab  of  these  ENGRAVED  BOOK 
FORM  cards.  The  result  will  surprise  yon. 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

SoU  Maaufacturwrs 

Engraven  •  Printers  •  Die  Embotsen 
2X-Z4  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


-  1^- 


OVtP  2  O&OOSC  i 


^Genuine  GUYOT 

Suspenders 

Webbing  inimitable 

Buttonlioles  Indestructible 

Ev crv  (ic'nuine  pciir  b(‘drs  the  ridine  Ch.Guyot 

7o  be  hod  in  c‘\  or\  shop  f)or  pair 
■i/icrJ'u/\  hO^ 

OSTHtlMER  BROS. 

*  lOOl  CHtSTNl-T  ST.  Plill  AUCl  PHIA 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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Add  toYour  Summer  Comfort 


with  one  of  our  rustic  adjustmble  Hammock  Seats.  Con* 
venient,  attractive,  ornamental,  and  the  slightest  motion 
immeasurably  increases  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant.  It  is 
larg’er,  slronccr  and  more  eomfurlHble  than  others.  Back  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  poution.  With  the  addition  of  a  few  pillows  makes  an 
ideal  hammock  which  will  not  sag  in  the  center. 

The  Famous  Superior  Quality  Line 

Mftbractnft  over  so  deugns,  is  made  of  the  best  material  by  highly  skilled  craftsmen  for  the  moat  exacting 
I  judges  of  summer  fnrniturc. 

Our  handsome  swiiiA  chairs,  rockers,  settees,  etc.,  will  prove  not  only  attractive  omam»ts  to  your  lawns  and 
porcheSa  but  will  multiply  many  fold  the  delights  of  summer  life  for  yourself,  family  and  friends.  A  few  dollars 
tnvested  now  will  later  yield  you  big  dividends  in  health,  pleasure  aM  the  peculiar  satisfaction  chat  results  from 
money  well  spent.  If  your  standard  is  htsh — if  qonllty  appnls  to  you-^f  you  are  prond  of  your  home  and 
think  that  the  beat  is  none  too  good  you  will  insist  upon  receiving  SUrERIOR  QUALITY  lawn  furniture  from 
your  dealer.  Accept  no  substitute. 

This  Automatic  Ralining  Chair 


This  Automatic  Raiining  Chair 


i,  i1«ll(htfal  M  rest,  lounge  or  sleep  in,  and  an  ideal  addition  to  your  comfort  upon  the 
lawn,  porch,  bench  or  steamer.  Any  pocition  from  upright  to  horizontal  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  effort  or  jar.  Basieat  ehzsir  to  operate,  and  on  this  account  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  for  invaluls  and  sauitartuau.  The  canopy  is  entirely  automatic,  easily 
detached  or  omitted  if  desired,  and  entire  chair  may  be  quickly  folded 
into  small  flat  bundle.  We  alM  produce  numerous  other  designs  with 
reclining  features  adapted  to  various  uses. 

If  ^our  dealer  cannot  furnish  our  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  funii- 
rare  write  us  for  prices  and  catalog  in  colon  No.  43. 

Preserve  this  "  ad"  as  it  will  net  appear  again 

KALAMAZOO  SLED  COMPANY 

860  THIRD  STREET  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Importance  of  Hardware 

The  selection  of  the  hardware  trimmings  for  your  new  house  is  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  another.  Make  your  own  selection;  by  doing  so  you  not  only 
reflect  your  own  taste;  but  by  choosing  with  due  regard  to  style  of  architecture  and  finish 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  more  appropriate  and  artistic  effect. 


-•  ARTISTIC 

Sargent  S  Hardware 


may  be  selected  to  harmonise  with  any  style 
of  architecture  or  finish.  It  is  always  artistic 
In  desi^  and  proportion,  and  becanae  of  its 
long  wear  affords  unbounded  satisfaction. 

Sirgeal's  Book  of  Dcsisas— Seal  Free 

will  be  of  real  assistance  to  yon  in  deciding 
upon  your  hardware  trimmings.  This  book 
not  only  shows  nearly  seventy  different  de- 
Ugns  of  artistic  hardware,  bnt 
also  shows  the  Easy  Spring  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Sargent’s  Locks. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  ike  book  today 
— it's  yours  for  tke  asking. 

SATCETIT  *  CO- 
IH  Iigo—rff  St-  New  Yorib 
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THE  WEALTH oIOREGON 

M'M  h 


,  IS  SO  GREAT,  , 

that  iu  most  mogressive.  Donk 
can  pay  Jt  >9/  interest 
on  savum  deposits 

and  yet  /l/  hasbeen 
able  to  accnmu/ate  resources 
amountino  to 


TwodnddHALr  MimoHSof  Dollars  £ 


1 0000  SAVING’S  /ACCOUNTS 
fROI^  NEARLY  LVtRY  STATE  IN  THE  UNION 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 


(?(2iauD«i  ®raio 


SWN&S1B%KIIS 


Youth  for  Women 


Tlie  •dvcrtiMmeatt  ia  ETCrybody*!  llafttinc  arc  indcscd.  'Turn  to  page  ). 
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The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a  C  &  K 


frlats  for  Men 

NAPP-FELT  is  a  wear-resist- 

fabric  peculiar  to  the  C  &  K-  shop^ 
jre  for  fifty  years  the  best  hats  have 
n  made.  No  detail  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort  or  satisfaction  of  the 
wearer  has  been  slighted  in  Knapp-Felt  hats  and 
only  the  best  materials  and  workmanship  are 
used.  The  styles  are  exclusive  C  &  K 
designs  of  approved  taste  and  appro¬ 
priateness  and  the  steadfast  Cronap 
dye  will  not  fade  nor  change  color.  7: 

Knapp-Felt  DeLuxe  hats,  the  finest,  are 
Six  Dollars — Knapp-Felt  hats,  the  next  best, 
are  Four  Dollars,  everywhere.  ADJUTANT 

Write  for  The  Hatman 

The  Crofut  &  Knapp  Co. 

838  Broadway,  New-York 


Beauty  and  quality — the  two  essentials  of  de- 
arable  silver  plate — find  their  highest  expression  in 

"1847 ROGERS  brosT 

Kntraa,  forks,  spoons  sad  tsDcyssrrlng  ptoesseaaboproeiirod  in  pnttcms  to  nu 
IssiWng  dsnisrs.  Send  for  onr  Oatala«*o  r,SO.  It  Is  s  TSlnnbto  sid  in  msl 
MMSI  MnMaU  ca.,  Mnaoi,  OMB.  (Im».Tia«4i.aB.naO..,8m 


Please  mention  EverTbodjr’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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KAHN  SYSTEM 

^ReiKforced  Coi\crete^ 

Buildings  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  Kahn 
System  are  fire¬ 
proof,  enduring  and  gain  strength  with  age. 

BUILD  KAHN  SYSTEM- 

i'he  Kahn  System  is  a  method  of  building  based  on  organized  engineering 
skill,  experience  and  facilities  for  meeting  every  requirement  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way.  We  insure 
quality  and  prompt  delivery  by  manufacturing  our  own  reinforcing  materiah 

including  the  patent¬ 
ed  Kahn  Frussed  Bar, 

Kahn  Expanded 
Metal,  Cup -Bar,  and 
Kahn  Metal  Lath. 

“Trussed  Concrete  Bulle¬ 
tin"  and  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 


BLI55  BUILDING 
New  >01  K  Cit  / 
0^.|t  SYbTE.M 


”  Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Company 

2S  Congress  Street 
,Jon  OF.TKOIT  l..mn.u 


The  adTertitemenu  in  Everybody'*  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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D0-Y0U-U-SE-S-T-E-A-M-? 


INSIDE  CAPS 

Each  cap  give*  ac- 


FOUR  TUBES 


PARK  UNIT 
ONE-PIECE' 
HEADER  • 
No  RWeti 
No  Sujr-bolu! 


PARK  PATENT 
FOUR.WAY 
BAFFLE 


Any  Boiler  may  be  good  enough  till  something  goe^  rong — then  you  wish  It  were  a 


Most  ECONOMICAL  Became  coat  of  mnintenanoe  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  joints  exposed 
to  tbe  Ore,  no  strain  possible  from  contraction  or  expansion. 

Most  CONVENIENT  Because  any  tube  can  be  quickly  replaced,  should  wear  or  accident  make 
it  necessary.  Our  POUR-WAT  Header  Cap  is  FOUR  TIMES  more  con- 
renient  than  the  old  style. 

Most  COMPACT  Because  floor  space  and  bead  room  are  less  than  required  for  any  btdler  of 

equal  capacity.  Note  tbe  abort  tubes  and  quick  circulation. 

SAFEST  Because  the  latest  and  best  safety  appliances  are  used,  and  the  material  and 

workmanship  are  in  themselves  SAFEGUARDS. 

LET  us  TELL  YOU  more  aboat  this  up-to-date  power  plant.  We  can  save  you  ■ 
money  on  maintenance  and  operating  expenses 

Write  us  fot  Handsome  New  Boiler  Book  “A” 

The  D.  Di  Planner  Boiler  Company,  loi  cimiand  st.,ToiBdo,o. 

Successors  to  THE  TOLEDO  BOILER  WORKS  CO.  ' 


McCray  Refrigerators 

Porcelain  Tile,  Opal  Glass  or  Wood  Lined 

are  acknowledged  by  architects  and  sanitary  experts  to  be  the  best  refriger¬ 
ators  that  can  be  bnilt  and  they  are  tbe  cbeap^  In  the  end,  becaoeetbey  nee  so 
much  lem  loe,  and  soon  pay  for  themseives  in  saving  on  loe  bills. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Catalogue 

and  let  ns  tell  yon  why  tbe  McCray  System  of  Refrigeration  is  better  than  any 
other— why  salt  and  matchee  keep  perfectly  dry  In  a  MoCray  Retrlgerator— why 
it  uses  lees  ioe  than  others  and  why  yon  ongbt  to  have  one  in  yoor  borne. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  in  stock  sizes  and  bnllt  to  order,  in  all 
sizes  for  Reeldencea,  Hotela.  Clnbs,  Public  Institotloos,  Hospitals  Orocers. 
Markets  and  Florlsta.  They  are  endorsed  by  physicians  and  are  need  In  near^ 
every  prominent  reeldenoe,  dab,  hotel,  etc.  Every  refrigerator  gnaranteed. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  Free. 

gUtattoin,  «le.  Vo.  57  for  wot  markolt:  Bo.  54  for  groeon;  Bo.  71  for  torMr. 

McCray  RefrlaccaUrCompany,573  Mill  Street.  KeadaOvUie.  Ind. 
Breeehes  la  aUfetadyal  altlae. 
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Ji  Book  on 
Heating 

^  We  publish  a  book  which 
.  tells  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
nway  what  is  best  and  what  to 
avoid  in  steam  or  hot  water 
hating  plants.  It  tells  how  to 
cut  down  the  yearly  coal  bill, 
how  to  manage  the  plant,  how 
to  properly  ventilate  the 
house,  etc.. 

No  char^  is  made  for  the 
book;  it  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Our 

K^fa^Boilers 

Kewanek  R/u>ia.tors 

are  constructed  on  the  most  correct, 
modem  and  heat  economizing  prin- 
ci^es. 

.  Wo  can  clearly  show  you  how  to 
economize  and  to  obtain  the  very 
best  results  in  heating  residences, 
shops,  flats,  schools  or  public  build- 
■  ings,  new  or  old,  in  the  city  or  country. 


ing  plant  before  you  know  what 
Kl^ax  Boilers  and  Kewanee  Ra^ 
ators  will  save  you  in  yearly  coal 
bills  and  maintenance.  Write  today. 

7kllcggMidfaf(am€nn(k 

t202  Michigan  Bouimvard 
Chicago 


Own  a  Home 

No  matter  where  you  live  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  build  or  buy  you  a  home, 
and  you  can  piay  for  it  in  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  which  will  average  about  the  same 
as  you  now  pay  for  rent. 

Our  plan  is  new  and  original  and  will 
appeal  to  every  rent  payer. 

Since  it  has  been  in  operation  it  has 
proved  a  splendid  success. 

The  plan  is  fully  explained  in  our  free 
booklet,  which  every  rent  payer  should 
send  for. 

SECURITY  BUILDING  CO.,  The  Originators 

1008  Insarance  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


2on-o-Phone 


Zon-o-phone  leaps  into  the  lead  of  all 
talking  machines  with  a  complete  - 1 

New  Line  of  Instruments 

ranging  from  $30.00  to  $75.00.  The 
new  Tapering  Arm  Zon-o-phone  is  a 
marvel  of  mechanical  perfection.  Try 
one.  If  not  satisfied  return  it  for  full 
credit.  Send  for  complete  list  of  new 

ZON-O-PHONE  RECORDS 

12-inch  records  -  -  $1.00 
10  “  “  -  -  .60 

The  finest  disc  records  made.  They 
play  longer,  last  longer;  are  loud,  clear 
and  sweet  without  a  trace  of  harsh  or 
scratchy  noises.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

DNIYERSiL  TALKING  lACHINE  IFG.CO. 

369  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Every  Denier  Sells  the 


Bohn  Syphon 

Ref rigerator 

America's  Favorite  Home  Refrigerator 

On  the  Home  Test  Plan 

_  “1  VERY  dealer  has  our  authority  to  deliver  a  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator 

I  DC  flOlDC  I  r  ^  to  your  home  for  a  10  days*  trial.  This  Home  Test  must  prove  the  truth 

Test  Plan 


1  DC  Home  XL  to  your  home  for  a  10  days’  trial.  This  Home  Test  must  prove  the  truth 
_  -  of  all  the  following  claims  or  the  refrigerator  may  bo  returned  and 

Test  Plan  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

Celery,  muskmelons,  onions — any  vegetable  or  fruit  will  not  taint  milk 
butter.and  the  like  (in  open  vessels),va  the  same  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator 
food  compartment.  Proving  absence  of  dead  air. 

Milk  will  remain  fresh,  sweet  and  of  perfect  nourishing 
quality  for  at  least  72  hours  in  the  Bohn,  proving 
absence  of  germ  life. 

Matches  will  light  freely  after  a  day  or  more  in  the 
Bohn  food  compartment— the  supreme  test  of  d ryness. 

A  g^iven  quantity  of  ice  will  1 
Refrigerator  6  to  IS  degrees  colder  than  any  other  of 
equal  size,and  the  ice  lasts  longer.  Proving  economy 
The  food  compartment  of  the  Bohn  Syphon  Refrig^ 
erator  is  as  large  as  that  of  any  refrigerator  for  size 
A  lighted  match  will  almost  flicker  out  in  the 
active  current  of  live  air  from  the  base  of  the  ice 
chamber,  proving  perfect  circulation 

Kamerober— You  prove  thoae 
statemonts  In  your  homo 
There  is  no  refrigerator  so  beautiful  in 
finish,  symmetrical  lines,  interior  spotiess- 
ness  and  daintiness,  as  the  Bohn  Syphon 
Refrigerator. 

Officially  Tested -Then  Adopted 
by  all  American  Railroads 

Tests  lor  economy,  for  tMeservatton, 
for  dryness,  for  temperature,  were  con- 
dncted  indliddoally  by  all  the  American 
Railroads,  and  without  exception  they 
adopted  the  Bohn  System.  Think  of 
that!  Every  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator 
is  equipped  with  our  patented 
Syphon  System  of  live-dry-air, 
germ-kilting  circulation. 

Yon  tret  exactly  the  same 
construction  and  refriarerator 
perfection  at  your  dealer’s  at  a 
reasonable  price,  that  has  triven 
ns  the  immense  dinina  and 
refriarerator  car  business. 

Order  by  Mail  wboro 

wo  havo  no  Doalor.  Where  we  have  no  dealer,  order  by  mail,  and  we  will  send  the  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigr- 
erator  with  return  priviletre.  We  pay  the  freisrht  and  auarantee  fullest  satisfaction. 

Oar  Book  on  Rofrigoratioa  FREE.  Tells  many  startling  truths  about  the  relation  of  poor  ice 
boxes  to  typhoid,  epidemics,  cholera.  It  tells  the  truth  about  refrigeration  and  why  the  Bohn  is  SAFE.  How 
to  core  for  a  refrigerator,  etc.  FREE.  You  wUl  appreciate  it.  It  fully  catalogs  the  BOHN  REFRIGERATORS. 

White  Enamel  Refrigerator  Co^  1544  University  St.,  St  Paul,  Hinn. 

Retailed  in  the  best  stores  of  Canada  also. 
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The  Jack  that  Doff  Builds 


Would  you  want 
to  save  a  dollar  by  having 
an  unsafe  crank  shaft,  or  other 
essential  part  of  your  automobile? 
Certainly  hot.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  the  jack  you  carry  is 
equally  im])ortant  to  the  safety 
of  your  car. 

Barrett  Jacks 


Duff  Manufacturing  Company 

Ezdnsivc  Makers  ol  **  Barrett  *’  Jacks 

AUeglieity*  Pa. 

Pari*  Aatwera  Meatreal  Plttekarck 


Specially  constructed  for  the  motorist — 
veteran  or  beginner — whose  ideals  are  real* 
iaed  only  in  a  car  of  the  greatest  comfort 
and  luxury  and  of  ample  power.  A  master¬ 
piece  of  engineering  at  a  price  possible 
only  in  the  largest  factory  in  the  world. 

Powerful  30  H.  P.  engine;  direct  shaft 
drive ;  brakes  that  lock  wheels  instantly. 

A  Marvel  of  Simplicity 

Remarkable  ease  of  control— the  logical 
automobile  for  the  owner  who  wants  most 
pUasurt  and  least  care. 

Cheerfully  dentonstrated  by  your  nearest 
dealer,  who  will  also  show  you: 

Modal  6-30  h.  f.  TomrUf  Car  a-CylUder, 
$2,000— Soscrl bed  la  Catalsf  6A> 
Model  M— 10  h.  p.  4-Paaaearer  Car, 

$950-Dcocnbod  U  Catalog  MAX 
Model  K— 10  h.  p.  Kama  boat, 

$aoo— Deacrlbod  la  Catalog  HAM 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Car  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 
Detroit.  Midu 
Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Triumph 


are  'absolutely  the  only  dependable 
automobile  jacks  manufactured — the 
product  of  the  only  workshop  having 
facilities  for  making  excellent  high- 
grade  jacks. 

If  not  convenient  for  you  to  obtain 
a  "Barrett  Jack”  of  your  dealer,  remit 
to  us  the  price.  $5,  and  you  will  be 
promptly  supplied. 

The  “Barrett  Jack” 
was  first  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  field,  and  has 
never  had  a  serious 
competitor  for  quality 
or  efficiency. 


A  Car  of 


High  Degree 


The  new  Model  H  Cadillac  more  than  - 
justifies  expectations.  It  upholds  every 
tradition  of  an  honored  name. 

A  sturdy,  swift,  high-grade'  automo¬ 
bile,  beneath  whose  beautinil 
finish  you  recognise  ^ 


Another 
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DOtCROl.A 

A  HtBUtvr*  Cizsi  PUbo 
The  Dolcbola’8  aptivat- 
lug  hamiony  aad  ofiginal 
cosftruction  gHe  tt  Imstaiit 
popularity,  tMd  the  hearty 


rendoraemevt  o€  motical  ex> 
pent  ercrywhere.  It  appeals 
to  the  larger  aoniber  be* 
cause  of  its  low  cost.  Vraa, 
Handsome  catalogue. 

Agents  make  $iooto  $500  monthly. 
The  Teirde  8jmishr»^  (a..  TaUdSy  OUs 


TIRE 

PERFORMANCE 

Hard  miles  carry  more  an^iiment 
than  loii^  talks.  So,  when  we  say 
that 

(;()()1)ric:h  firks 

are  stronjj  tires,  tough-treaded  tires, 
out  and  out  long  wearing  tires,  we 
want  the  great  circle  of  severe 
Automobile  events  to  prove 
our  statement  — 


ITERATURE 

ABOUT 

Goodrich 

free 


Branches 

IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


The 

®?ODR|chC0 

^''RQn.O., 


MARINE  MOTORS 


21  II  B  #BE  l*erfe«U«a  Marine  Motors  are 
9  ■■■r  ■  simple,  smooth,  quiet,  speedj. 


§  powerful  and  rererslble— best  small  motors  in  the  world 
at  any  price.  PHee  Inelndce  full  boat  equipment, 
rea^  to  install,  including  propeller  shaft,  coil,  batteries, 
stutfng  box,  plug,  switch,  wire,  oil,screws  for  fastealng  to 
boat,  and  ereryWag except  gasoline  11  ||  A  #4E 
tank  and  piping.  Catalogue  of  all  sizes  sent  free,  ly  liar  ■ 

The  Cnille  Perfheilea  Meter  Ce.«  2308  sd  At.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KEEP  COOL  THIS  SUMMER! 

60  FOI  TIE  MOST  CORVEIIEIT  * 
raiTMlE  ELECTRIC  FAR  MADE  | 


Writ,  lor 
I  d.ierlptlr. 
bookM.bMT- 
In,  mu,  MM. 


I  FnMH)  Ehdrie  Coepaif. 

DepL  B  LmcmW,  h. 


The  FIdclilr  Electric  Socket  Fen  Mtew,  directI, 
into  ordinar,  lim,  locket  in  yo.r  room.  Can 
be  pat  inrwhere  in  oCce  toitet,  boteU,  dab,  and 
boiMt.  ConaaaKa  ooe-foanh  aa  mack  cartent  aa 
a  i^candle  power  limp. 

/  9x1  UadM-VaitkaCMpiala  a  «. 

/  \|  PiicM  eomplete— Frepaid 

/  W  I  For  Alternatiii,  Carmt  PT.M 
r_  ■  I  For  Direct  Carrut  •  •  tC.U 
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A  Perfect  Action  Does  Not 
Make  a  Perfect  Plano 

but  a  perfect  piano  is  impossible  without  it. 
A  piano  action  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  tone  production  that  every  player  and  every 
prospective  purchaser  of  an  instrument  should 
understand  it  A  little  investigation  will 
prove  that  a  perfect  piano  action  is  necessary 
to  produce  perfect  touch,  perfect  repetkioa 
and  perfect  tone  quality. 

Stranch  Bros.  Plano  Actions 

have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
ithat  of  any  other  make.  They  have  been 
.  known  to  the  piano  trade  for  forty  years  and 
are  today  the  choice  of  the  country’s  leading 
manufacturers.  Y ou  can  recognize  this  famous 
action  by  the  ttame  “StraucK  Bros.”  which 
always  appears  on  the  genuine.  Make  sure 
'  this  name  is  on  the  action  of  the  piano  you 
buy  and  you  will  buy  well. 

I  Write  (or  free  booklet,  “What  Is  a  Piano  Acbao?** 

STRAUCH  BROS. 

30  TENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


4 


Oat  of  Sight  after  the  Wash 

Fold  it  up,  put  it  away.  No 
disfip^uring  clothes  post  to  mar 
the  lawn.  Holds  150  ft.  of  line. 

The  sensible  clothes  dryer 
for  particular  people  —  at 

prices  within  reach  of  all. 

IVrite  for  Catalog  IS 

Hill  Dryer  Company 

35  3  Park  Ava««  Woroastarn  naaa. 

Also  Bal««sjr  Dryer*  i  . 


Don  t  Sloop  on  vnhoalthiul  Bod  a 


hard  and  smooth  and  brilliant  as  pdithed  marble.  No  dust  nor 
disease-fternia  nor  vermin  can  find  lodgment  in  a  Sanitaire  Bed. 
Every  ^ot  le  pcoctraMe  by  freeb  air  and  aooHKbt. 

Every  “  Senitaire  ”  Bed  is  made  with  studied  sttention  to 


1'lie  advertisements  in  Everyuody's 


structure  of  a  wooden  bed.  Compere  them  with  other  iron 
beds  end  see  the  difference. 

Tko  Now  ‘’Sanltoiro**  Bod  Footory 

ItOBC  of  the  lAH^t  mmd  iBesi  f.tctones  hi  the  woikt. 

El^5aaltalre  Batfa are  said  by  remi table dcatoraeva^vbare. 

Loak  lar  oar  **Qtiaraataa  Prka  Tag.*'  Voa  will  find  It 
bearlag  oar  trade-aMrk  oa  f  enalae  *  *  Saaltaira  **  Bede. 

P D  P  CT  viU  WM4  yoB  o«r  illMStraied  booklet  “HOW  TO  SLEFF 

r  nbb  WELU**  vHttOB  by  Ellen  Dcah  Wade.  M.D.  WrltcfiBrlt. 


1165  Saniuire  Avenue  Marlon,  Ind.,  U.  8.  A. 

STRAIGHT  LEGS 

Poeitively  trim,  stylish,  straight- 
line  effect  with  our  Pneumetic  Forms. 
Seat  om  Approval.  Unseen,  unfelt, 
inexpensive,  durable.  "A  marvelous 
invention.”  Now  used  throughout  the 
world.  Also,  without  charge,  new  ex¬ 
ercises  to  give  shape,  force  end  action 
to  the  legs.  Write  for  book.proofs  end 
chart  sent  free  under  plain  letter  seal. 
_  _ Tht  AllssaCe.,De»t.  W,  Baltsis.  W.V. 

Is  He  Worth  50  Cents? 

Your  dog  Is  Tour  best  frieud.  *^r- 
t'fMb  gvaat’a  CeadlUeo  Pills, ”  the  great 
Ionic  and  alterative  for  dogs  keeps  him 
aKMmklWa  bealUt.  Tones  up  the  system. 

Improves  the  appetite.imparts  life  ami 
vigor.  50c  and  $1.00  per  box  by  mail. 
Alto  Polk  Miller's  ao.|»sge  dog  book  free 
7/A  .Ilk  order,  or  seat  for  lOe  In  stomps. 

Ercry  dog  osroer  should  rood  this  bu^. 
POI.K  1III.I.EB  »HrC  COMPAMT 
.1 V  "W'  »«•  y~  Main  at.,  KlrkB.ud.Va. 


Publish  Post  Cards 

from  tb«  M*Baf*ctur«r  ead  mfc  all  MiddlriDCB**  Frodtb.  W* 
make  ro«t  Cards  CBctu^yeljr  for  yo*  from  aaf  siM  Photo  or  Fnai  yua  Mnd 
at,  (IcliFor  them  Im  io  clay«*  time.  KBaraBtoe  not  to  «ac  your  Sobjocts  for  anjr 
one  and  pul  yi«ur  Naai*  oa  each  oae  aa  the  Publiaber.  FriceSs  bD# 

Cards,  b4.D#}  IbOd  Cards.  ##.••.  bc»d  fbr  bm^m. 

UlCR  CD. 

WpU  4t _ _ lIM  E— 4  —4  treeU  New  York 

Folding  Bath  Tub 

^  Welgbs  only  16  Ibe. 

*Re<fuire^  LHlte 
Water 

COSTS  UTTLE 
WriU  tor  SpeeUI  •■hr 
M.  1L.  IR.WIN.  lOS  Chtombora  St..  NEW  YOR.K 
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Architectural  harmony 

the  house  and  grounds  is  of  first  consideration  In  fence  or^^^^J 
entrance-gate  structure.  With  it  Stewart  wrought-iron  work  unites  de- 
signs  of  striking  character  and  beauty.  Besides  fence  and  gates — lamp  posts, 
hoods  for  porticoes,  garden  furniture,  grill  work ;  everything  in  wrought-iron. 

Pbotog^phs  sent;  state  work  desired  and  character  of  place.  Agencies  in  principal 
cities  submit  designs  and  estimates  without  charge.  Where  not  represented  we  take  measure* 
menu  and  erect.  THE.  STC,WART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  SUUon  w.  Clnclnnatt.  O. 


J7?e  largest  iron  fence  factory  in  tiw  world 
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TKe  ROXARY 

TootK  Bc,\js»K 


f  LIk*  tbe  blush  tbs  dentist  nses.  Clssns 
betveeH  tbs  testh.  Brushes  along  the 

rsnsmslHlTSln  Instssd  of  scross  IL  Imports 
s  bssuUful  polish.  All  without  powder  or 
tooth  wssh.  Purs  wstsr  onlj.  Endorsed  by 
leading  dentMa.  lArgs  set  has  four  bmsbee. 
f  Pocket  set,  two  bruahca.  Brushes  oome  sealed 
in  antiseptic  glass  tubes.  Holder  bssTlly  nlck- 
slsd.  It  Is  tbs  sdsotlllc  tooth  brush.  Writs  to¬ 
day  for  dsscrlptlTS  booklet  and  teochurs  on  oars 
of  tbs  teeth. 

ROTAIY  TOOTH  BRUSH  COMPANY, 

••4  Twsntl^  Street.  Moline.  Illinois. 
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8.  PHILLIPS,  of  the  American  Mafarine,  have  awarded  the  $1,730  in  prisea  for  the  beat 
letters  written  on  and  about  EATON'S  HOT-PRESSED  VELLUM,  aa  follows  ; 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE . $S00,  In  cash,  to  Mrs.  Louise  Herrick  Wall,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE  SECOND  PRl^  ....  180.  In  cash,  to  Aon  Borodel,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

THE  THIRD  PRIZE .  100,  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  T.  A.  Olsen,  Devil's  Lake,  North  Dakota. 

THE  FOURTH  PRIZE-...  25,  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Outland,  East  Chsttanoofa,  Teno. 

THE  FIFTH  PRIZE .  25,  in  cash,  to  Effie  R.  Dodds,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

THE  SIXTH  PRIZE .  28.  in  cash,  to  Mrs.  J.  N.  CuUer,  Albany,  New  York. 

tTHE  SEVENTH  PRIZE  . .  25,  in  cash,  to  Grace  Margaret  Oallaher,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  SEVENTH  PRIZE...  25.  in  cash,  to  Cornelia  Albright,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

THE  CONSOLATION  PRIZES-Two  reams  of  BATON'S  HOT-PRESSED  VELLUM,  with 
envelopes  to  match,  stamped  with  monogram  or  address,  to:  J 
tLulo  Ocillee  Andrews,  Parmvilte,  Va,;  tLilian  M.  Bowen,  Constantinople,  Turkey;  Mrs. 
Lyman  Leavitt  Brewer,  Titusville,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  H.  8.  Church,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Burkeville,  Va.;  Mrs.  Robert  Roy  Denny,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Dowson,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Jacquette  Hunter  Eaton,  Chicago,  III.;  Miss  Mildred  C.  Farr,  Waltsfield,  Vt.;  tMrs.  P.  L, 
E.  Gauss,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Wilhelmine  Gill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  William  Grier,  Montreal, 
I*.  Q.;  Cynthia  Halsey,  New  York;  tPanny  Clark  Hatch,  Bast  NorthSeld,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Hawkins,  Canton,  N.  Y.;  Mary  F,  Haydon,  Falfiirrias,  Tes.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holsington,  Port  Ken-  j 
nedy,  Penn.;  Mabelle  S.  Hooper,  Danvers,  Msss.;  tMarian  Kent  Hurd,  Dubuque,  la.;  tHelen  ^ 
M.  Kimball,  Richmond,  Vt.;  Carena  Lee,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Virginia  M.  Linn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Emma  Mantle,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Marjorie  Evelyn  Mazham,  American  Woman's  Club,  Berlin, 
Germany;  tPrances  Denton  Opdyke,  Batavia,  N.Y,;  tValance  St.  J.  Patriarchs, Winnipeg, Can.; 
Lilian  M.  Potter,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y.;  Eva  Winifred  Robinson,  ^uth  Weymouth,  Mass.;  tElisa- 
beth  Sesrle,  Dowagiac,  Mich.;  tPlorence  8.  Stafford,  Eric,  Pa.;  Miss  Sallie  Pate  Steen,  Enid, 
Okla.;  Mariana  M.  Tallman,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Miss  Anna  Aston  Thomson,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Mary 
M. Watson,  London,  Eng.;  Mary  E.  Whitney,  Royalton,Vt.;  Mrs.  Gilbert  Wilson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

ATRFMFNnriI  IS  SI  irrFS-S  women  who  could  appreciate  It.  We  know 

1  IVEJVlC.nL/LFUO  OUUUCOO  that  the  judgment  of  every  woman  who  tried 

The  toUl  number  of  letters  received  wss  It.  whether  she  received  a  prise  or  not,  will  be 
59,681,  of  which  30,134  were  contesUnis  ‘hat  it  is  the  ideal  writing  paper  for  the  per- 
lor  ihe  prises.  The  extraordinary  thing  sonal  correspondence  of  a  woman  of  taste, 
about  the  contest  is  not  only  the  large  number  'njP  DDI7C  f  L'*I*I'L*DC 

of  le  teis,  bu(  that  the  standard  of  excellence  1  tsC.  a  I .f.  1  1  CJvj 

is  so  high.  Dr.  Hale,  one  ofthejudges,  says:  You  Wssnl  to  Ss^  TK*»m? 

“I  was  very  sorry  that  by  a  mere  accident,  not  I  OU  TV  anC  lO  OCC  1  Oem  I 

^  knowing  what  I  did,  I  accepted  the  commission.  The  prize  letters  are  so  good  that  they  are 
^  I  am  now  very  glad  that  I  did  so,  for  this  mass  worth  reading  for  their  own  aakc,  apart  from 
of  letters  wnich  you  have  sent  me  baa  taught  the  fact  that  they  woo  the  prises.  The  first 
me  a  great  deal  as  to  the  intelligence  and  spirit  eight  letters  have  been  printed  in  full  in 
of  the  women  on  whom  very  largely  the  future  “Eaton's  "(our  little  magasioe)  for  June,togeth- 
of  America  depends.’*  cr  with  photographs  of  those  writers  who  gave 

I  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  every  woman  who  permission  to  publish  their  pictures,  and  brief 

r  competed  to  find  i  ut  that  a^e  did  not  know  descriptions  of  the  writers.  The  letters  are  all 

how  well  she  could  do  until  she  tried,  for  the  so  long  that  they  can’t  be  printed  here,  but  since 
letters  all  tell  this.  Those  who  were  unsuc-  everyone  who  reads  this  will  want  to  see  the 

cessful  have  been  through  a  training  which  winning  letters  and  pictures  of  the  writers,  a 

will  be  of  great  help  to  them  in  future  contests,  copy  of  Eaton's  for  June  will  be  mailed  for  two 

which  are  a  part  of  our  plans.  Also,  every  a-cent  stamps.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 

woman  who  competed  must  have  learned  how  everyone  to  read  the  results  of  one  of  the  most 

food  a  correspondence  paper  Baton's  Hot-  remarkable  contests  ever  held. 

ressed  Vellum  is.  The  idea  of  this  contest  )  i  Everyone  who  competed  for  these  prizes  has 
was  to  introduce  Eaton's  Hot-Preaaed  Vellum  .  already  received  a  copy  of  “Baton’s''  for  June. 

EATON.HURLBUT  PAPER  CO.,  26  Alder  Street,  PittoBeld,  Mass. 

tOwing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  eloaing  date,  we  have  awarded  addi¬ 
tional  prises  to  letters  received  after  the  original  closing  date,  so  that  no  letter  received  within 
the  time  first  specified  Ima  been  displaced  by  smy  later  letter.  14  additional  prises  were  awarded. 

The  advertisementt  in  Everybody's  LIsgazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  sun  never  sets 
on  the 

SMITH  PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 


In  every  part  of  the 
world  where  busi¬ 
ness  is  transacted 
The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  is  in 
use.  In  every  instance  where  a  choice  is  based  on 
service  offered,  the 

Fremlar  IVpewril^ 

is  the  one  selected.  You  can  know  in  advance  what- 
to  expect  of  a  typewriter  which  has  won  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  and  has  become  the  typewriter  of 
over  three  hundred 
thousand  operators. 

We  arc  pleased  to  send 
informing  literature  to 
any  who  arc  interested. 
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JOHN  WANAMAKBR, 

New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

D*mr  Sir: 

Please  send,  without  expense  or 
oblicatlon  to  «ne.  full  information  as 
to  The  Historians  History  of  the 
'World(128-paceillustrated  pamphlet) 
and  the  special  Wanamaker  terms. 


Name 


Addreaa  . 

Everybody’s,  Juue  *07 


mmm 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Jilacatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  j. 


In  Full  Swin^  Have  You  Joined 


The  new  Wana- 
tnakerWorld  History 
Club  isalready  in  full 
swing.  At  this  date 
(April  29th)  inquir¬ 
ies  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  over 
forty  States,  and  the 
new  Club  promises 
to  duplicate  the  re¬ 
markable  success  of 
former  Wanamaker 
book  clubs.  Let  us 
tell  you  again  about 
our  remar^ble  offer. 

Through  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  introductory 
sale, 

THE 

HISTORIANS’ 

HISTORY 
Of  the  WORLD 

was  placed  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  the  best 
homes  all  over  the 
United  States,  and 
this  has  created  a 
wonderful  demand 
for  The  History. 

Recognizing  this 
fact ,  The  W  anamaker 
Stores  contracted 
n-ith  the  publishers 
for  an  entire  large 
edition  and  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  work,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
Wanamaker  World 
History  Club, 

At  about  HALF 
PUBLISHERS’ 

PRICES 

Here  we  have  the 
essentials  of  a  big 
success. 

In  the  first  place:  A 
work  of  nnusual 
and  exclusive 
merit. 

Second :  One  that  is  widely  known  and  for  which 
there  is  already  a  very  large  demand. 

Third :  Very  low  prices,  while  still  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  type,  paper 
and  bindings. 

Fourth :  Extremely  favorable  terms. 

There’s  big  satisfaction  in  doing  business  this 
way — taking  something  that  the  people  want,  some¬ 
thing  tliat  they  need,  something  that  is  good  for 
them  to  have,  and  placing  it  easily  witbun  their 

JOIN  THE  NEW  CHIB 

For  j^ur  convenience  we  have  placed  a  coupon 
in  this  advertisement  which,  if  yon  will  fill  it  out 


Yet? 


and  return  it  to  ns,  will  secure  for  you  full  details 
as  to  the  new  Club,  the  Special  Wanamaker  Terms, 
and  a  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  (128  pages) 
describing  the  work  itself.  To  obtain  this  in¬ 
formation  costs  jron  absolutely  nothing  and  places 
yon  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY 
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Hair-Results 


The  Jefferson  Bank,  St.  Lonis,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  paid  to  our 
Company  oyer  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
people  who  have  developed  a  partial  or  complete 
growth  of  hair  from  the  use  of  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap. 

The  letters  from  many  of  these  peoide  giving 
their  experience  with  the  Cap  are  most  interesting. 


'  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Evans,  instructor  in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  after  a 
five-months’  experience  with  our  vacuum  method  writes :  “  The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap 
has  done  great*  things  for  me,  and  in  fact  1  regard  the  Cap  as  an  epoch-making 
invention.”  , 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Bowden,  of  McMechen,  West  Virginia,  writes  :  ‘‘However  pessimistic 
others  may  be,  I  now  have  a  growth  of  hair  on  my  head  which  shows  for  itself,  and  all 
of  my  friends  in  the  ministry,  whom  I  met  at  conference  a  short  time  ago,  expressed  much 
surprise  at  the  victory  I  had  won  from  the  use  of  your  Cap.” 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Gilbertson,  of  the  firm  of  G.  G.  Gilbertson  &  Son, 
St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  extract :  ‘‘  Recently  while  at 

Osage,  Iowa,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  hadn’t  seen  for  a  year,  and  when  I 
shook  hands  with  him  he  remarked,  ‘  I  know,  your  voice,  but  your  face  I  am  unable  to 
place.’  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  he  said,  ‘  Why,  Oscar,  wbat  have  you  been  doing  to 
your  head  ?  Is  that  your  own  hair  or  are  you  wearing  a  wig?’  ” 

f  Mr.  F..  R.  Antelopfe,  of  the  U.  S.  Flag  Ship,  West  Virginia,  writes  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia:  ‘‘I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  has  given  me  the  b^t 
results  that  could  be  imagined.  When  I  started  using  the  Cap  my  head  was  very  bald, 
but  now  I  have  nearly  my  original  growth  of  hair.  Thanks  to  your  Cap.  Please  send  me 
another  rubber  diaphragm  at  once,  as  the  West  Virginia  will  soon  leave  for' China,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  lose  any  time  in  my  treatment.” 


We  will  send  you  an  Evans  Vacuum  Cap,  by  prepaid  express,  for  sixty  days’  free  trial. 
If  you  do  not  see  a  gradual  development  of  a  new  growth  of  hair  and  are  not  convinced  that 
the  Cap  will  completely  restore  your  hair,  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  the  Cap  with 
no  expense  whatever  on  your  part. 

As  evidence,  of  good  faith  we  ask  that  you  deposit  the  price  of  the  Cap  with  the 
Jefferson  Bank,  of  St.  Louis,  who  will  send  you  a  receipt  agreeing  to  return  the  amount 
of  your  deposit  on  demand  any  time  during  the  trial  period. 

We  have  published  a  book  which  contains  all  practical  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
and  i^owth  of  the  hair,  and  our  method  as  presented  in  this  book  has  been  prononneed  by  the  leading 
medical  authorities  as  being  the  only  lomcal  solution  to  the  problem.  The  opinions  of  physicians 
and  She  experience  of  those  who  have  usea  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  are  found  in  this  book,  and  it  will 
be  sent  (m  on  request,  postage  prepaid. 

Evaris  Vacuum  Cap  Company 

655  Evans  Cap  Building  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 

PIcsM  mention  Everybody's  blagssine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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WE  invite 
L  wM  M  ”  comparison 

between  the  new 
Remington  and 

AUTOLQADINO  RIFLE  Sr3 

for  the  biggest 

game.”  Hammerless,  with  a  solid  breech— it  is  absolutely  safe.  It  takes  down  to  pack 
in  your  suit  case.  Hade  for  rimless  cartridges,  .30-30,  .32  and  .35  Remington.  The 
Remington  Autoloading  Shot  Gun  operates  on  the  same  principle  and  is  the  game  gun. 

New  Illustrated  catalogues  free.  Write  Dept.  N.  Y. 

Agency  REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY  Ssles  Office 

315  Broadway,  New  York  City  lllon,  N.  Y.  615  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


77o  INCOME 

We  offer  for  sale  at  par  ($ioo  per  share)  7%  preferred  stock  of  a  New 
England  Industry  noted  for  its  remarkable  development — one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  successful  concerns  in  the  United  States. 

q  The  stock  is  preferred  both  as  to  DIVIDENDS  and  ASSETS ;  Its  DIVIDEND 
being  a  FIRST  CHARGE  ON  THE  EARNINGS,  and  the  stock  practically  a 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  ON  THE  ENTIRE  ASSETS  of  the  Company. 

4  It  is  issued  solely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  to  take  care  of 
new  business  already  offered. 

q  Sales  for  past  13  years  show  an  annual  average  increase  of  49^^%— and 
are  not  in  any  way  subject  to  trust  manipulation  or  business  depression. 

q  Net  earnings  for  1904,  1905,  1906  show  an  average  of  $ai8, 116.80.  Results 
for  first  quarter  of  1907  indicate  for  year  $350,000.00. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  preferred  stock  as  an 
investment  of  sterling  value. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  upon  request 

SWARTWOUT  &  APPENZELLAR  > 

BANKERS 

Dept.  D.,  40-42-44  Pine  Street,  New  York 

CHICAOO.  Piiwt  National  Bank  Bnlldlng;  PHILADELPHIA,  6#o  Drexal  Bulldlart 
DALLAS,  AaMrtcan  Ezchangc  National  Bank  Bnilding ;  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Grand  Rapid*  National  Bank  Bnlldbig 


The  advertitementi  in  Everybody's  Magatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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View  of  San  Pablo,  main  town  an  Company’*  plantation. 

Notice  of  Advance 

OF  $50  IN  PRICE  OF 

Internattonal  Lumber  and  Development  Co.  Stock 

On  or  before  June  30,  / 907,  the  price  of  this  stock  he  advanced  to  $350 
per  share.  Already  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  capital  stock  is  sold.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  shares  remain  to  be  sold  at  par  value — $300 — and 
as  soon  as  these  are  disposed  of,  the  advance  will  imrtKdiately  go  into  effect. 

REASON  FOR  THIS  ADVANCE 

The  lanK  amount  of  development  work  already  Many  improvement*  and  extensions,  enumerated  be- 

accompbshed  fully  warrant*  the  proposed  increase.  low  in  the  hu  of  the  company’s  psoperties. 

The  eamina  of  the  plantation  have  placed  the  com-  Altogether,  the  most  successful  progress  has 

pany  on  a  amdend-p*3ring  basis  froaa  the  start.  The  been  made  under  the  plaatatioa’s  expert  management, 

dividend*  paid  durins  the  itU  yean  have  been  and  the  increased  price  of  the  stock  is  bnt  the  natural 

furnished  nom  the  sale  of  lumber,  the  profits  of  the  result  of  ks  increasM  market  valne  as  a  dividend-payer, 

company’s  stores  and  the  sale  of  cattle,  hides,  con,  etc.  8%  annual  dividends  gnaranleed ;  22%  an- 

The  heaeqnen,  rabber,  banana  and  orange  nually  estimated  on  fuH  developinent  of  the  property. 

plantationB  are  weB  stsurted ;  large  Irects  of  fiastursgr  Hcaequen  alone  wiU  pay  12%,  as  each  thousand 

cleared,  20,000  acres  fenced  in  for  cattle.  Several  acres,  at  a  low  estimate,  will  pay  I  %  on  the  total  capi- 

thousand  acres  additional  cleared  ready  for  plmting.  talizatioii,  and  the  company  is  planting  12,000  acres. 

WHAT  THE  COMPANY  OWNS 

1—288,000  acres  of  fertile  tropical  laad  k  Caatpeebe,  Mexico.  8 — 200,008  banana  plants  growing. 


1— 288,000  acres  of  fertile  tropical  land  k  Cantpeebe,  Mexico. 

2—  Large  forests  of  aubogaay,  cedar,  logwood  and  other  valnable 

cabket  and  dye  woods  corerkg  ^  of  this  estate. 

3— 1100,000  worth  of  kmber  aad  kgs  k  Comp— y’’s  yards  at  Mobile 

aad  Chicago. 

4— 40,000  fttIHgrown  wild  rubber  trees ;  most  of  them  aerer  tapped. 

5 —  25^000  chkk  or  lapote  trees  (these  yield  chicle — the  basis  of 

chewkg  gnai). 

4— Over  2,000  head  of  cattk. 

7 — More  thaa  3,000,000  heaegnea  plaats  growkg. 


9 — 7,000  orange  trees  growing, 
to — 2  steamships. 

11— 5  settlenMnta. 

12 —  Over  2M  bniidkgs. 

13 —  5  company’s  stores. 

14—  Saw  oa  piaatation. 

15 — Saw  mill  k  Mobile,  Ala. 

16 —  30  miles  railroad ;  rolHng  stock. 

17 —  Exteasive  telephoae  Hne. 


All  of  this  proper^  it  clear  of  debt,  aad  held  by  a  Philadelphia  tnitt  company  for  the  proteclioa  of  stock- 
hoidera  There  are  over  5000  stockholders,  with  one  lo  310  thaies  each.  There  are  but  20,000  share*  of  stock, 
hence  each  share  represents  fourteen  and  two-fifth*  acre*  of  land,  and  is  the  first  and  only  claim  upon  h,  thus  making 
a  share  eauhralent  to  a  first  mortoage  bond. 

AH  thafeholdei*  have  equal  voting  power,  tegmdies*  of  the  nwnber  of  shares  held.  Small  payments — $5  per 
month  per  share.  In  case  of  death,  all  payments  rettimed,  if  desired,  not  deducting  dividends  receive 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  OR  MAKE  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  AT  ONCE 

The  International  Lumber  &  Development  Co.^2Sl?‘'£lj*- 


OFFICUR8 

PtaaldtnI.  WH.  H.  ABMSTRONO, 

Xx-U.  a.  Railroad  Commlsslooer,  runaaiitpfcla,  Pa. 
F<e*-Pre*iden(,  CtH..  A.  K.  UeCLURR. 

Kz-Uditor  TImesJ’hiladelptUa,  Pa. 
Saerttary  and  Dreaanrar,  C.  H.  HcHAHOlT, 

Phlladetphla.  Pa. 

OkHmasl.  A.  L.  WAMAMAKBB,  PMladelpttla,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  DIRFCTORS 
OosniaU  of  Officers  and 

H.  A.  URBILL.  PVea.  City  Nat.  Bank,  Mason  City,  la. 
JOHN  a  BARina  iastloe  Supr.  Court,  Norfolk,  Neb. 
VKTOB  DvPONT,  JK,  DnPont  Powder  Works,  WII- 
mln*ton,  DH. 

A.  O.  STKWAOT,  Rz-Attomey-Oeneral  of  Porto  Rico, 
Waukou,  Iowa 
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SMOKELESS 

The  Beet  Shotgun  Powder  for  AU  Kinde  of  Work 


The  advertiMineoU  in  Everybody's  Uagaxine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  3. 


It  possesses  all  the  desirable  features  that  a  perfect  shotgun  powder 
should  have.  It  is  a  guaranteed  powder,  and  that  means  everything.  The 
fact  that  more  Dupont  Smokeless  is  used,  both  at  the  trap  and  in  the  held, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  shotgun  smokeless  powders  put  together,  stamps  it 
as  the  American  sportsman’s  favorite. 

Specify  DUPONT  SMOKELESS  in  aU  your  loaded  shelU 

(N.  B.— DU  PONT  RIFLE  POWDERS  meet  all  requirements.  Write  for  descriptive 
folders,  stating  caliber  and  m^e  of  rifle.) 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 
EMablithed  M3  WUJiaNGTON.  DELAWARE 


can  bring  with  it  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  “if  the  birds  were  there” 
and  if  your  sliells  were  loaded  with 


r  r 

1  1 
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Pleasure  Planninjg^^  Summer 

Nowhere  is  good  music  so  greatly  needed  as  I 

in  the  country  home.  Rainy  days,  ule  evenings, 
and  the  intervals  between  outdoor  sports  are  at 
once  relieved  of  their  tedium  if  you  have  a 


PIANOLA  or  PIANOLA  PIANO 

No  previoos  mosical  knowlodge  requirod  hi  order  to  plejr  them  artistically. 

Each  year  witnesses  an  increased  demand  for  the  Pianola  in  summer  homes.  It 
insures  an  abundance  of  whatever  class  of  music  you  enjoy  most — classical,  popular, 
operatic,  rag-time,  dance-music  or  song  accompaniments.  / 

Best  of  all,  you  can  play  the  music  yourself  putting  your  own  expression  and  / 
taste  into  the  interpretation.  The  Pianola  has  noting  in  common  with  the  many  / 
instruments  that  play  in  a  mechanical  way,  for  its  unequalled  responsiveness  / 
or  sensitiveness  [^aces  it  distinctly  in  a  class  oi  its  own.  /  The 

Bo  saro  that  it  is  tlio  gonaino  Metrostylo  Plsitola,  that  yom  parchase.  /  Aeoliui 

Company 


Ahbougli  thero  ara  aaarly  ooa  haadrod  differsat  Piaao-playsrs  ia  tha  aisHiat, 
aiers  Pianolas  hava  boon  sold  than  all  of  tbo  otkars  coinbipod.  It 
tn  psj  till  priri  nf  lln  Tisaiils  fsi  sn  iastiiiiiiiiit  Isrhiag  tl 


f aatoras  tfiat  have  givea  it  i 

Perhaps  you  have  thought 
actiag  oa  aocouat  o<  the  coat, 
system  makes  the  expense  so  slight 
rail  details  oi  ths  plan. 


•al  supraiaacy. 

’ou  would  lihc  to  own  a  Pianola,  bat  have  dslsnad 
roa  know  that  oar  new  monthly  paymsi 
hardly  to  be  felt?  Let  as  and  yoa  the 


THE  AEOLIAN  CO.,  Aeolian 

362  Fifth  Avaaoo,  Now  York 


HaU 


362  Fifth  Avaaas 
Now  York 


Send  Catalog  K  and  details  of 
your  now  parchase  plan  to 


Street  and  No.. 


Please  tncfilion  Kverybody's  liagartne  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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HOW  TO  TELL 


IMPURE 

IMITATION 


INFERIOR 

SUBSTITUTE 


PEROXIDES 

Q  Inferior  Peroxides  undergo  changes, 
turn  rank,  spoil,  explode,  or  develop  a 
sweetish,  sicldsh  odor,  or  a  bitter 
“  feverish  ”  taste.  Purity  is  essential 
to  stability. 

^  DIOXOGEIN,  the  original  purest 
Peroxide,  "  The  kind  that  keeps,"  has 
a  clean  wholesome  taste.  It  does  not 
change.  Its  staUlity  is  due  to  its 
purity.  Its  unequaled  quality  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  highest  authorities. 

Q  As  a  prophylactic  cleanser  of  mouth, 
teeth,  throat,  nose,  skin  and  tissues, 
DIOXOGEIN  holds  the  pre-eminent 
place  among  all  who  put  emp^iasis 
upon  preventive  cleanliness. 

IS  YOUR  MOUTH  REALLY  CLEAN? 

4  Rate  yaw  Boolh  (or  two  Bwiitw  with  DiOXOCEN. 

M  k  ■doM.lbcKwl  be  ooly  jyn  (owaiiw:  i  Mt 
deoa.  ikow  wS  be  aoch  foaww(.  Make  ik  M. 


deow  cariliM,  iwomion,  aad  puti  wladi  the  brwh 
raamU  leacb.  AA  ibe  btM  deabm. 

^  Never  call  merely  for  "  Peroxide." 
Call  for  DIOXOGEN.  Get  the 
original  sealed  package.  Three  popu¬ 
lar  sizes  on  sale  everywhere. 

The  Oaklaid  Cbeaical  CoapaBj,  New  Yoik 
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TKe  Financial.  Commercial  and 
Manufacturing  centre,  as  well  as 
the  Most  Attractive  and  D^ir- 
able  Residential  City  in  the 
South  Atlantic  State&  -  , . 


Largest  bank  capital  and  bank  clearings— su  trunk  lines  of 
railroad  (nine  different  lines  radiate  from  ^  city) — at  the  .head  of 
steamship  navigation  on  the  James  River — distributive  ‘  facditia 
that  are  unsurpassed  from  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  starid- 
pcmt.  >  !  "  • 

Richmond's  historic  associations  and  social  atmosphere  give  it 
an  unequalled  charm  to  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 


JAMESTOWN  EXPOSlTION”two  hoars  by  rail. 

Frequent  trains  and  special  low  rates  make  Richmond  the 
ideal  stoppii^  place  from  wmch  to  see  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Hotels  at  I^ciunond  reasonable '  and  delightfuL  The  trip  down 
James  River  to  the  Jamestown  Expositkxi  passes  through  me  most 
historic  and  interesting  part  of  pur  country,  both  as  to  G^onial 
histcny  and  the  Revolutionary  and  Qvil  wars.  .... 

All  railroads  issuing  tickets  to  the  ‘Jamestown  Expositicui 
allow  ten-day  stop-over  at  Richmond. 

H  you  are  interested  in  Richmond,  write  for  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  giving  full  information  about  the  dty.  Mailed  free, 
on  request. 

Address  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Richmond.  Virginia^..  ^ 
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P  Healthful 
Heatln^g 


with  all  the  “lif^ 
quality**  and  vitality' 
of  sunlight  and  sun 
heat  left  in  it— not 
the  baked;  cfried-out 
kind  —  a  s^tem  of 
radiation  that  gives 
the  n^rest  approach 
to  sun  warmth,  diat 
promotes  Health  and 
G>mfort  with  Econ¬ 
omy — isn*t  that  the 
sort  of  Heating  Sys¬ 
tem  you  want  for 
your  house? 


The  toast  to  the  bride  will 
be  more  pleasing  —  the 
sentiment  it  expresses  more 
touching,  if  q  u  a  ff  e  d  in  na- 
ture*s  purest  beverage  — 


of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

difiMe  waftneJ  fttth  air;  mwntain  an  even 
temperature  throughout  the  entire  home — no 
matter  vrhat  the  weather  conditioni  may  be  be- 
came  ol  their  perfect  control. 

“Pierce**  Boiler*  are  adapted  for  all  kind* 
of  fuel — hard  or  *aft  coal.  cMe,  wood  or  oa*. 
**  Pierce”  Boiler*  are  made  in  more  than  300 
•tyle*  and  «ize*  for  me  wherever  heal  i*  required. 

The  time  to  prepare  for  next  winter  i*  NOW 
— before  winter  comm.  Don't  wait  until  you 
are  obliged  to  tend  in  a  ”  rmh**  orw. 
“Pierce  Qualky” 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

good*  in  Porcelain  Pjmw-l 
and  Solid  Vitreou*  Ware 
’’SITHCE'  make  the  Bath,  Launcky  and 

jgn  Kitchen  attractive  and  tani- 

tary  Dart*  of  the  home.  “  It'* 
goM  economy  '  to. 


Waukesha 


good  economy  '  to,  procure 
both  heating  and  plumbing 
good*  of  one  manidacture." 

StrtJ  ftr"  Common  Stmt  Htal- 
Ing  and  SanMaiy  PiunAlnf, "  a 
*ei*  pmcOcoi  and  lidenolln$  book. 
Frtt  on  roaaaL  Tbt  namt  of 
yw  Archiioct,  ShamfiUer  ana 


Xbe  ndvertiaement*  in  Everybody'*  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Nervousness  yM 

V  Nervousness  knocks  st  the  door  of 

V  every  man  and  woman  under  the  pres* 

■  ent  day  strain.  Its  health  ahattering  \ 
r  force  is  plainly  evident  in  every  direction  \ 
'  you  may  look.  In  this  ambitious  age  no-  1 
body  seems  able  to  resist  the  temptation  } 
of  overdoing  until  exhausted  nature  rebels 
and  is  avenged  by  the  nervous  prostration 
that  follows.  At  this  serious  stage— when 
you  are  liable  to  become  the  victim  of  fever 
or  other  prevalent  disease— when  not  only  the 


tired  brain  refuses  to  respond  to  the 
urgent  demands.  Head  is  all  in  a 
whirl — you’ve  worked  your  limit  and 
need  a  mental  bracer.  Put  on  your 
coat,  seek  the  nearest  soda  fountain 
and  drink  a  glass  of 


Pabst  Extract 


Hops  contain  those  tonic  properties  which 
both  soothe  and  build  up  the  nervous  system. 
They  Induce  sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  while 


the  nourishment  oflered  by  the  pure  extract 
of  barley  malt,  being  in  predigested  form,  is 
easily  assimilated  by  the  Dloooand  carries  in 
it  those  elements  that  quickly  rebuild  the  del¬ 
icate  nervous  substances  and  tissues.  At  the 
same  time  an  appetite  is  created  and  your 
system  Is  furnished  the  power  to  draw  quicker 
and  greater  energy  from  what  you  eat. 

Babst  Extract 

builds  up  and  strengthens.  This  liquid  food 


You  will  find  that  you  have  put 
in  several  more  rounds 
of  mental  ammunition. 

It  will  fill  you 
^  chuck  full  of 
—  w  ^rain  and 
body  “go” — 
clear  your 
mind — settle  your 
nerves,  and  put  you  in 
shape  to  do  several  more 
hours  of  good  work. 

Delicious  Refreshing  '  Bracing 
Thirst  Quenching 


In  predigested  form  is  welcomed  by  the 
weakest  stomach.  It  revitalises  the  nerves 
and  restores  energy,  while  the  phosphates 
furnished  from  nature’s  own  warehouse 
rebuild  and  revive  the  tired  brain. 

Ftr  S»U  mt  all  Laadm0  Draafuta 


Innat  a^an  tika  Onatnaf 
Gaanmtaai  aadar  tk«  Natio^  Pun  Fsad  Law 

u.  s.  Serial  No.  mi 

PtiHrt  a»g  yictim  aatitlad  “Baky'a  Pint  Adna- 
tun"  acat  fna  oa  nquaat. 

Pabrt  Extract  D«yt.  1$  HUesskss,  WIs. 
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is  guaranteed  to  be  incomparably 
superior  to  any  other  brand  of  hose 
you  can  buy. 

In  “GREEN LEAF”  all  points 
of  weakness — such  as  develop  pin¬ 
hole  leaks,  cracking,  peeling  and  rot 
in  other  hose  within  a  few  months — 
are  absolutely  absent. 

It  is  so  tough  and  strong  that  it 
not  even  expands  under  pressures 
that  burst  ordinary  hose.  It  is 
extremely  light  and  flexible. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  “  GREEN*- 
LEAF  ”  hose.  If  he  hasn’t  it, 
take  no  other.  Send  $io  to  us 
direct  and  we  will  express  prepaid 
50  feet  “GREENLEAF”  hose, 
complete  with  standard  nozzle  and 
coupling. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Send  post-card  request  for  our  interesting  little  book 
— “HOSE  SENSE”  containing  “In^e”  (acts. 


Nbw  York 

Chicago  ....  ta«i  Micbicap  A«c«u« 
rHILADBLPHIA  ...  615  N.  BraAd  Stnct 

Atlakta,  CA.  •  •  loa  N.  PrioT  Stract 

■OSTOK  •  -  -10  Park  Squara 

Bufpalo  .  .  .  m  Mala  S<ic«t 

Dhtroit  •  •  *37  Jaiar-oA  Atcam 

Clbvblard  Aija-s  Eaat  Niatk  Stiaet 

SAK  FRAMCIBCO.  Cal.  sia-m  MiiaiAa  StTACt 
LOKDOM  .  .  a6  City  Road 


J  (ATiaeStoiy) 

“After  lookng 
over  al  the  beater  propoutioos  last  year,  1 
decided  to  imtall  a  ’  Spencer*  Steam  Heater, 
because  1  figured  that  it  would  need  only 
half  as  nouch  attention  aa  the  others,  and 
would  save  an  immense  amount  of  fuel 

**  Wdl,  now  that  I’ve  used  flw 

SPENCER 

H  CA  TER 

all  through  the  winter.  I’m  convinced  that 
-every  claim  made  in  the  catalog  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true. 

**  For  mstance,  I  have  to  shovel  coal  only 
half  as  much  as  formerly,  because  the 
‘Spencer’s*  water-jacketed  magazme  feed 
holds  suftcient  to  bum  24  hours  or  more  in 
moderate  weather,  and  its  perfect  automatic 
regulation  keeps  the  house  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature — all  night  long,  too. 

**  1  can  bum  pea  or  Na  1  buckwheat  coal 
DOW,  and  my  fuel  bills  are  from  30  to  60% 
less  than  they  used  to  be.  1  use  cheaper 
coal  and  less  of  k,  than  any  of  my  friends.** 

Hmihemt  dlaalrateJ  cmlahague  ami  fmt  m  le- 
qued.  KbtSy  menUon  your  JeaUr’a  mamie.  Wiile 
io-Jay  and  get  the  winter’e  heating  proUem  etff 
gear  aalndl 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO. 

300  CoeuDoaweaUi  BuiUin|^  SctasScNi,  Pa. 
(IsSwsring  praposibaa  (or  Jralers  ia  open  temtosy.) 
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people  were  roasted 
g/  alive  in  the  U.  S.  during 
m/  1905.  is  not  this  appalling  ? 

I  q  Most  of  these  fires  were  due  ^ 
7  to  the  use  of  single  furnace  pipes,  V 
that  set  between  wood  studdings 
and  lath  and  plaster. 

^  Fires  of  this  kind  most  always 
occur  at  night  and  during  the  coldest 
weather,  and  which  accounts  for  such 
great  loss  of  life, 
q  When  you  build  have 


put  in  your  house. 

\  qSample  and  catalogue 
free  upon  request.  ^ 


The  PERFECTION  FURNACE  PIPE  CO.,  Broadway,  Toledo, 


Use  the  New  and 
Better  Kind  of  Soap 

And  now  a  new  kind  of  soap 
has  made  the  promiscuous  use  of 
toilet  soap  wholly  unnecessary. 
In  Bender’s  Liquid  Toilet  Soap 
you  have  a  soap  strictly  individu^ 
— pure,  fresh,  UNUSED  soap  at 
each  using.  Any  number  of  per¬ 
sons  can  draw  from  the  same 
supply,  and  each  have  soap  none 
of  the  others  has  even  tomcked. 
Absolute  cleanliness  and  sani¬ 
tation  are  thus  assured. 


'  Don't  Use  Soap 
Others  Have  Used 

The  use  of  a  cake  of  toilet 
soap  by  several  persous,  one  after  fll/f  T  7 

the  other  is  decidedly  unclean- 
ly  and  danperouj.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  mere  “skin  dirt” 
which  the  careless  leave  on  a  cake 
of  soap,  there  are  many  users  who  7 

have  ^n  disorders,  and  these  are  ^  T  i"*  f 

more  quickly  communicated  by  ■  / 

“cake”  toilet  soap,  than  in  any 

is  simply  the  very  highest  class  AAw  Bender’s  Liquid  Soap  is  a  re^ 

toilet  soap,  in  liquid  form ;  and  even  ^  need  in  all  cleanly  homes,  and  a  sani- 

asde  from  the  unique  and  improved  method  of  using,  you  tary  necessity  in  Hotels,  Clubs,  Public  Buildings,  Steam- 

will  prefer  it  to  any  other  soap.  Delicately  scented  ;  also  ships.  Parlor  Cars,  and  all  public  lavatories.  Already 

tar,  for  shampooing,  etc  Bender’s  Liquid  Soap  can  be  installed  in  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  offices  of  Fenna. 

used  either  directly  from  the  sprinkle-top  bottles,  or  from  R.  R.,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  B.  &  O. 

the  patented  soap  holder,  shown  in  the  illustration  above.  R.  R.,  etc,  and  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  country. 

Either  the  bottle  or  holder  saves  50  per  cent  on  your  soap  Spriakle-Ton  Bottles,  t6  ceaU.  Qasrt  Bottles,  76  eents 

bill,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  wasto.  Bender’s  Llqnld  Soap  Holder  (Patented)  $2.00 

Special  Introdoctory  OBer  to  July  lot:  A  Holder  and  One  Gallon  of  Liquid  Soap,  $3.50 

V  Write  for  itluetrmtefi  booklet.  Ifyobtr  Coaler  does  not  carry  Bender's  Liquid  Soaf^  send  to  J 

BENDER  MFO.  CO.,  537  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  ' 
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EVhRLAS  riNG 
WHITE  BRONZE 
MONUMENTS 
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Is  Une^oalled  Imr 

aeaning  and  PoUsklng 

SILVERWARE. 

Send  addreM  for  »  TKEE  BASIPI^  or  lte.ill 
■Umpe  for  •  fall  box. 

ElcetT*-Sllle«M  Smm  bM  eqaal  merita. 

Tu  Elkctbo  Silicoh  Co.,  SO  CliS  Sl,  New  Yolki 


b  White  I 
f  Mountain  I 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 


Mot  the  troableaoine  kind  that  Urea 
yoB  oat  before  the  freexing'a  done. 

A.  almple  derlce  with'  the  wonderfnl 
triple  motion  principle  that  cnta  the 
freexinytime  down  to  half  what  other 
freexen  take.  Makes  the  finest  iM 
cream  yon  erer  tasted. 

A  FREE  BOOK 

**  Frozen  Dainties” 

Oesertbes  many  deUdoos  coDceptiaBa  thatarx 
kmlthfal  and  rrfrinhlng— daUeioaaiea  rrxsBi 
esoUac  xherbett,  marklinawntm  Irss. 

Kxmamber,  it's  IU£^ri(x  <»das. 


MONUMENTS 


“  The  White  Bronze  Soldiers’ 
Monument  which  you  erected 
here  22  years  ago,  is  as  good  to¬ 
day  as  ever.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  will  not  stand  22  hun¬ 
dred  years.” — Park  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  better  than  granite  because  it 
is  guaranteed  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  severest  climate. 
Yon  see  them  in  the  cemeteries, 
perfectly  preserved,  while  stones 
of  all  kinds  are  disfigured  and 
broken.  *  . 

Let  ns  send  yon  pictnrea 
and  prloex.  State  aaonnt 
yon  woxrid  expxad.  * 

Reliabk  representmtives  vmmUd 
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CALOX 


Liberates  natare’s  purifier,  OXYGEN 
Cieanaes  and  whitens  the  teeth 
Destroys  the  germs  of  dental  decay 
Keeps  gold  and  amalgam  fillings  bright 


Oxygen 


CALOX  forms  Milk-of-Lime,  which 
Neutralizes  corroding  mouth  acids 
Removes  all  odor  from  the  breath 
Keeps  plate  and  bridge-work  aseptic 


Tooth 


The  OXYGEN  Does  It 

all  druggists  25  cents 

Send  for  sample  and  booklet 
^  ttarmtUadatstiMUfy  fun  unJtr  Fntlarul  Drugs  Act,Jua»  30, 1906 

McKesson  *  robbins,  n-n  psHm  st.  New  voifc 


Rdiable  Food 
^  for  Infants 

It  is  a  pore  and  safe  food 
where  the  mother  does  not  nurse 
the  baby.  An  invigorating  food-drink 
for  the  nursing  mother. 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  is  quickly 
prepared,  delicious  to  the  taste  and  easy 
to  digest.  It  builds  up  both  the  bone  and 
muscle  tissues,  giving  a  sturdy  body 
and  good  healtia-to  the  growing  child. 
'  At  druggists  everywhere.  Simply 
mix  with  hot  water  and  it’s  ready  to 
use. 

Ask  for  Horiicl^s — odiers 
are  imitatioiis. 

T*«  Meal /eed  fnr  all  ages. 


I  Powder 


PUBK— DELIOHTIXri/— ECONOmCAU 

Ask  for  “No.  4711.”  Bswars  of  Imitations. 

Fkbd.  Mulhexs,  Cologne  o/a  Oermany. 
KOlheps  &  Kropff,  198  Broadway,  New  York, 
Bend  is  oenta  in  stamps  tat/uO  tUe  aample  cake. 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


Beautiful  colored  views  of 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  and 
Historic  Battle  Grounds 
along  the  Mississippi  River 


M.  MONTGOMERY,  ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 
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LOMDOM^S  GREATEST  SUOOESStI 

WAiSTS  HELD  DOWK,  SKIRTS  HELD  UP. 


Tlic  advcTtucnienu  lo  lirerybodjr't  ilacazinc  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  3. 


IMPERIAL 

SmyrncL  Rugs 

Patt«rn  931S  Tan 


Oalr^B  ^^ReHbaiiou^^ 

Waist  Rat  aimer  amd  Skirt  Supporter 

At  Uill  Ladbea  can  wear  a  dtirtwaiil  wkkjmfect  comfort;  widtoul  tiie  we  of  wfay 
paw,  koolu  or  eyes  and  obtain  itiat  NEAT,  SMART,  trim  appeanace  earieci  by 
aB  women,  llie  rimpbcily  aad  dm  wc^  of  GAtR-S  SUPPORTER  axom- 
meatk  kin  all  waist  weann.  h  will  not  mjare  tlie  (Uiaticit  fabric  aad  will  support 
the  beawiest  skirt.  Made  in  while,  gray  and  black;  aU  sixes.  la  ordering, 
meatioa  siae  asul  color  deared. 

On  ssle  at  all  leading  Dry  Goods  Stores,  or  supporter  and  12  catches 
enough  for  6  skirts  sent  prepaid  direct  from  manufacturer  on  receipt  of  15 
cents.  A  fenu  first-class  agents  nuanted. 

m.  OAtm,  Dmrnt.  r,  -  -  •  B1  Immmmtni  mrmrnt,  Mmm  TmoAi, 


52  Waist  Free 

M'e  want  to  add  90,000  new  cvstonera  to  oor  i^eat  Suit- 
to-nieamre  department.  To  arouse  wide-spread  interest 
w'c  hare  decioed  to  send  the  waist  illustrated  to  erery  , 
woman  who  writesfor  our  latest  book  of  New  York  fashions 
and  full  information  about  our  plan  of  distributing  90,000  : 
two  dollar  waists  Mbaolutely  free  of  expeiisea 

J»ltl•pe4  Aalto  aad 

er  hi  the  laieet  New  I 
’entr-fee  bcautiM. 
tls  th.Tt  express  the 
It  and  Paris  crencious 
lustrated,  tVesend 
Itrics,  our  style  book 
etails  of  how  any 
t  one  of  these  waists 
I  cent  for  it.  If  you 
t  tilts  is  your  oppr>r< 

e<t«vordeT  satt,akiit. 

I  coa(  liusutess  by 
r  prices  for  costumes 
»ur  own  measure  are 
yaw  have  9o  pay  foe 
UM|«aiiily  and  easily 
ready-made  aMeref 
■tee  a  |«erfect  St  and 
ntisihcti.u.  Moner 
r  there  Is  auy  ground 

tw#/.  TAe  tor  compiaiut. 

^jutistrimmfiiwitktAsetr^ws  Write  aew  end  by  return  mail 

0^  embrgjdt wc  will  eaplain  bow  it  is  pas&ihle 


This  Atinev  made  to  your  own  measure  are 

«wix/,iohi''4|  less  than  yaw  have  9n  pay  foe 

mttr  V  0A-  yfi  ill-Sttinr.  uniraiiily  and  easily 

iitiugti  frtt^  /N  I  I  1  t'”  '  detected  ready-made  aMeret 

is  meuit  0/  I.  I  |  A  |  We  ruarantee  a  |«erfect  St  and 

mn  exulUHt  VP  !  '  ^  po^klre  snrtsIScti.  u,  Moser 

JttA/iiy  0f  f  >  refunded  if  there  is  auy  ground 

rw#/.  TAi  f‘»r  complaiut. 

^ontis  tnmmrdwitk  tkstt  fisws  Write  aew  and  by  return  mail 
0f  A^etty  embrgj^ ry  n-ith  cf^s-  jj  posfcil»l« 

7t\nlfc0Jt'u*ZL7yr0t^  fur  us  to  supply 

gn  ths  i.0UHtpy, 

THE  UNITED  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 
SYRACVSC,  N.Y. 


Mexican  Double  YeSow  Heads 

the  ouly  Psnel  in  existence  which  imbnles  the 
humau  roice  to  perfection  and  lenms  to  talk  nnd 
sing  like  a  person.  Young.  meM.  bnnd-rmised 
nest  birds. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  tfdA 
June,  July,  Aucuat 

Each  Parrot  sold  witfi  a  written  guarangee  te 
tilk.  Sbnt  by  express  anywhere  in  the  U.  $. 
ur  CauA^ 

Cheaper  earletlee  fraai  wp 

•ee  eCn  Yhonanml  Mmllar  totters  en  ^'Vo 
••UMitafto  BnMtaAw  atodapw  I  hsvrrrwSmrA. 


Ebc  ColoraDo  (Bcni/’  wrii.** 

'  A  Imnlilul  Oenniae  TagM,  of  purtrt  while 
cotor,  bnert  Diunaad  cat,  wnoderful  btilKncy, 
■ad  gnol  hurclDCK.  Endencd  by  Icadiag  ez- 
pertf.  Fm  wperior  to  the  bew  iiaititioo  Da- 
mood  ever  produced.  Reaieuber,  1  MraatM 
tbeic  rtooei  to  lie  fmaiac.  Speciai  pnee,  teoo 
each,  3  (or  St-oo.  Site,  op  lu  x  cants,  r  reo 
booklet.  Adilms,  with  rewiHtsaec. 

M.  usamxx,  Ki.trl  «i«B  CWUm', 

,{3.  CluaHMi  Slicct.  Oeuw,  C*. 


TRIAL  ROLL  SENT  FREE 

Theae  rolla  coat  yoa  leaa,  but  we 
can  demonstrate  that  they  are  better 
than'otbers  in  every  point  that  '  U 

makes  for  artistic  perfection  vtS 

and  general  satisfaction. 

Oar  Noathly  Ballctla* 
giving  the  I  atemt  Ameri- 
can  and  foreign  pro> 
ductlona,  will  bo  w 

to  y: 


ItadlarOw 

CATALOG 

containing  do* 
acription  and  prlco 
every  roll  pub* 
liahed  by  ua— ombrne* 

Ing  tha  whole  field  from  popular  to  classic. 

Smd  fee  the  trial  reU  aad  Om  ea*.  n«nt  p  The  Chase 
alecoe. eaclaelac Me.  (W peseta  OCpi.  r,  IDCVDUe 


jlii^^^  j  For  Standard  (hom)  P**“o  Players 

Our  Helodraphlc  RoUa  are  all  made 
I  from  masterstencils,  prepared  in  our 
j  own  factory,  arranged  from  the  orig- 
L  score  by  competent  professional 

JSb  i  musicians,  with  special  reference  to 
the  possibilities  of  piano  players,  re* 
suiting  in  productions  which  elimi- 
nate  the  mechanical  effects  and  most  nearly 
approach  manual  playing. 

The  Expreaaiou  Marfca  are  those  regularly 
employed  in  musical  notation,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  score,  easily  under* 
stood  and  followed  by  the  layman,  but 
appealing  to  the  intellect,  and  making 
individual  interpretation  possible. 

The  Paper  is  a  superfine,  imported  lint 
paper,  manufactured  exclusively  for  us  for 
this  purpose;  very  .strong  and  tough;  of 
close  texture;  very  thin  and  smooth;  prac* 
tically  noiseless  in  operation;  almost  entirely 
unaffected  by  dryness  or  moisture,  thus  in* 
^^Vsuring  perfect  “tracking.”  Perforations  are 
clear  cut  and  remain  permanently  so.  No 
slovenly  reproduction  possible. 

Color  of  Sheet  is  olive-green— easy  for  the 
eyes;  not  easily  soiled  and  in  harmony  with 
color  scheme  of  instrument. 

AA  Krery  detail  la  of  that  hisb  grade  of  exoelleaoe,  which 
diatinaaiahea  the  well  known  OnaM  O  Baker  Ptaea  Flajaia, 
U  jon  don’t  find  Ohaia  *  Bnkar  Maile  Balii  in  toot  eitr. 
write  na.  Trial  roll  free— «end  ate.  lor  poatage. 

ft  Baker  Co.,  Baffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


The  Writing  on  the  Wall  Spells  CREX  '* 

and  the  definition  of  CREIX  is — “  the  only  sanitary  floor  covering  which 
assures  perfect  satisfaction  and  unlimited  durability.” 

CREX  Carpets  «t  Rugs  demand  the  attention  of  every  housekeeper— they  settle  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  the  question  of,  "  What  is  the  correct  floor  covering  ?  ” 

CREIX  satisfies  the  most  exacting  requirements  for  a  floor  covering  which  harmonizes  with 
aD  surroundings. 

In  the  ideal  home  CREX  Carpets  fic  Rugs  predominate ;  their  beauty  of  design  and  artistic 
finish  are  a  source  of  real  enjoyment. 

CAUTION  I  AvotdImtUtiOBS— be  sure  you  get  OREX—there  Is  only  one  genuine.  Substitutes  which  may  be 
y  represented  to  bo  Just  the  same  as  CREX  are  of  Inferior  quality  and  lighter  grade.  Insist  on  having  •*  CREX.” 

SOLD  WHEREVER  CARPETS  ARC  SOLD 

AMERICAN  GRASS  TWINE  CO. 

877  BROADTVAY,  NEW  YORK  ST.  PAUIj,  MINNESOTA 
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ORMAmCMTAl  STEEL  FEMOt 

CcaibMac  u4  Aft  for  LawM,  Chafckct,  Cftteritt.  Farkf 

L.aM»  •  CatMun.  tf  SfylM.  CaMlocM  No.  lo  Ficc.  Abu  enuuocBiol 

Wtn  ud  XMt  raim  Fomo. 

THB  WARP  PKWCK  CO.,  Bag  »S.  MaHaa.  Ia4. 

GREATEST  THING  OUT 
FOR  HONE  USE 
the  perfection  stopper 

for  bottled  Roods  after  the  cork  Is  draam. 
Fils  any  bottle  absolntely  alrtikht  by  slapl; 
a»— Msasa  presslnc  down  the  pin  and  the  last  alass 
sB  *«*a*ws  ^11  b^annd  as  fresh  aad  sparkUnc  as  the 
W  V  Irst.  Postpaid  USCf  stamps  or  sHrer. 

E.  C.  MARKS.  2M  S«.  Clm.tk  StrMt.  Ctticw* 


DEAFNESS 


The  Morley  ’Phone” 

A  naaiahiie  Telephone 
jjM  for  the  ear,  laridils,  eady 
(m  adisOad.  sad  cahreiy  e^oit- 
able.  Maks  lew  maadi 
plai^  heard. _  Otet  ifty 


Stallman’s  Dresser  Trank 

Baay  to  let  atererythinc  withont  dlstarb- 
tnc  anytnlnk.  No  tattfue  la  packtnc  and 
nnpackins.  Ucht,  stronc,  roomy  drawera. 
Hoida  as  ranch  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trnak.  Haad-rlreted ;  strongest 
tmnk  made.  In  small  room'  serrea  aa 
chiffonier.  C.  O.  D.  with  piirilege  of  ex- 
HIHlAfttioO. 

SC.  stamp  for  Catalof . 

F.  A.  STALLBA]l,4t  W.  Spriag  St.Calarahaa.a 


,  sM  hera  dcafaeis  sad  head  sm. 

a  There  are  but  few  eases  of  deafness 

that  cannot  be  benefited. 

Write  /or  ieoilet  and  teetimoniale 

THE  MORLEY  COMPANY.  Dept.  82 
SI  SOUTH  16th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


-PPM 

Hagan’s  Magnolia  Balm, 


A  liquid  preparation  for  face,  neck,  arms  and  hands.  Makes  the  akin  Hke  joti  want  it.  DoesHInamo. 
meat.  Not  sticky  or  greasy.  It’s  harmless,  clean,  refreshing.  Can't  be  detected.*  Use  it  morning, noon 
■ad  niglit,Wiater,  SpAig,  Snmmer,  PnU.  Sample  PRBB.  Lyon  M%.  Co.  go  &  Fifth  St.,  Brookl7n,N.T. 
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Fish,  more  than  any  other  dish  needs  careful  sea¬ 
soning.  It  is  rendered  more  appetizing  by 

Lea  &  Perrins’  Sauce 


THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


It  is  a  delightful  seasoning  for  Scalloped  Oysters,  Broiled 
Lobster,  Cod  Fish  Balls  and  Steaks,  Deviled 


BEWARE  OP 
IMITATIONS. 


Clams,  Fish  Salads,  etc. 


John  Dnocnn's  Sons, 
AfenU,  Mow  York. 


Decay  of  Wood 

Is  due  to  bacteria — just  as  cholera  and  smallpox  and  other  ills  that 
vex  our  fledi  are  due  to  bacteria.  So  long  as  die  bacteria  are  excluded, 
wood  cannot  decay.  Good  paint  excludes  the  bacteria  diat  produce  decay. 
So  long  as  a  building  is  properly  protected  by  good  paint,  it  will  remam 
sound  and  firm.  Paints  that  protect  longest  and  most  thorou^dy  are  based 
on  OXIDE  OF  ZINC.  See  that  your  paint  is  diat  kind.  Our  pamph¬ 
let,  **  Paint :  Why,  How  and  When,”  (free  to  property  owners)  explains 
the  matter. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

71  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  grind  ziuc  in  oil  A  list  manufaicturers  of  mic  paints  sent  on  application. 
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Who 
Guaran¬ 
tees  the 
Paint? 


nan  wnab  iv  wouia  were  Kaieominey 

wall  paper,  or  other  materials  used. 

Alirf)Mtin«  U  .old  In  properir  labeled  and  care* 
tally  aeoled  5-lb.  packases  by  dealer*  In  droc*, 
pelnta,  hardware  and  ireneral  merchandiae,  at 
Kc  the  package  tor  Unta  and  SOo  tor  white. 

Aak  roar  dealer  for  Alahaatine  and  accept  no 
package  that  doea  not  bear  the  word  Alahaatine 
In  plain  letters.  Send  lOc  coin  or  stamps  tor 
the  handsome  book.  “Dainty  Wall  Decorations.’' 
oontaininf  beantiful  colored  plana  and  much  yahi* 
able  inf onnation.  Tint  cards  mailed  frra  on  request. 

The  Alabattine  Company 

913  GraadeilU  Aeaaae,  Grand  Rapids.  Ittdk 
lastata  oarn,  D^t.  ■  AM  WaPr M.,  Isw Twk  Ctt/. 


The  words  “Pure  White  Lead” 
on  a  paint  package  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  package  con¬ 
tains  Pure  White  Lead.  Out  of 
eighteen  brands  of  what  was  sold 
as  White  Lead,  analyzed  by  the 
North  Dakota  State  Chemists  last 
year,  five  contained  no  whilt  had, 
five  less  than  15^  of  white  lead, 
and  only  two  were  what  they 
claimed  to  be,  viz. :  Pure  White 
Lead.  National  Lead  Company’s 
was  one  of  the  twa 

In  other  words,  buyers  have 
two  chances  in  eighteen  of  getting 
what  they  pay  for  if  they  go  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  words  “White  Lead”  on 
a  label.  Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  on  the  side  of  the  keg. 
He  guarantees  that  the  words 
“White  Lead”  on  the  head  of  the 
keg  mean  Pure  White  Lead. 

Our  Beautiful  Book  Free 

Full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps 
to  the  effective  and  economical  use  of 
paint  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  artist, 
Henry  Hutt.  A  postal  card  request 
will  bring  you  free  a  d*  luxe  copy. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

n*  wkickntr  »f  the  /•nam¬ 
ing  cituM  it  nenrttt  yen  s 
Dmr  Tork.  Bnston,  Bnflslo.  Olss^ud. 

Cinclnsstl.  Chlcsao.  8t.  ImmiIs. 

Philsdelphls  (John  T.  k  Bros.  Oo.J 

.nttsbar^  (Mstio^  Lcsd  k  Oil  Oo.] 
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What  Makes 

Home  Beauty? 

I  ■■  I  TT  is  largely  •  matter  of  paint  and  paintinK.  Don’t  for^  Me// 

IwnB  I  Architectural  effect  is  eaaennal — beauty  of  colomig,  im* 

I  I  ■*■  perative.  If  you  want  your  home  to  represent  the  "master 

w.  .  work  of  a  master  painter"  secure  the  Arr/  painter  you  know— 

^  — And  supply  him  with  irtu  colon  that  work  properly 

under  brush,  and  that  remain  bright  and  beantifui  upon  your  biding. 

Lowe  Brothers 

*‘High  Standard**  Liquid  Paint 

Ch09<»  ^€>st  ^9>ntltr 

—Always.  Absolute  uniformity  of  quality  insures  that  every  gallon  and  each  fresh  brushful 
shall  be  like  the  last,  in  consistency  and  color.  ft 

"HIGH  STANDARD”  LIQUID  PAINT  contains  only  the  mater-  K  uttU 

ials  necesaary  to  give  it  body,  life,  elasticity,  color,  beauty,  brilliancy,  Flag** 

wear-resisting  qualities.  It  wears  down  to  a  clean,  even  surface —  '  ^ 

Ideal  for  repainting.  "HIGH  STANDARD”  PAINT  covers  thirty  to 
fifty  more  square  feet  to  the  gallon  than  ordinary  paint,  and  luts 
from  two  to  three  years  longer. 

Let  us  send  you  oar  book,  "Paint  and  Painting;”  contains  infor¬ 
mation  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in  the 
beauty  and  care  ot  a  home.  Mailed  fne. 

The  Lowe  Brodien  Compeny.  45#-454  Third  SL,  East.  Dayton.  O. 

1  Paiolmakara,  ysrefekasskara  New  TmIi  Chicago  liocci  City 


Everything  but  the 
man  and  the  hammer  ^ 
comes  in  the  roll — goes  down 
like  a  carpet.  Any  workman  can  lay 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

Contains  no  paper  and  no  tar;  will  not  leak  or  crack  or  soften 
or  shrink  or  stretch;  is  made  of  tough,  fibre  wool-felt,  treated 
by  our  special  process;  keeps  out  the  cold  in  winter,  the  heat 
in  summer  and  the  wet  always.  What  more  could  any  roof  do  ? 

Write  for  Free  Samples 

which  we  will  gladly  send  you  and  also  our  val- 
uable  firee  booklet  on  roofing.  "Look 
for  the  Boy**  on  every  rolL 

J.  A.  A  W.  BIRD  A  CO. 

«S  InUia  St..  Booton.  Mann. 

.Aotntt  «Mi  siifctrv 
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A.  C.  C.  FUtcktr,  Architects  New  I'erh 


are  much  better  than  the  price  would  indicate.  They 
are  so  well  made,  well  finished  and  dependable  that  our 
customers  are  delighted.  We  have  selected  a  few  dozen  letters 
from  the  hundreds  we  have  and  duplicated  them  in  our  book 
called  “Evidence,” — what  others  say  about  us — which  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it. 

IF  YOU  NEED  SOME  MANTELS 

itend  >3C  for  our  beautiful  64-pafi[e  caUloftue  (>ax>4  in.)  with  supplement,  “Colonial 
Heauties,”which  illustrates  the  most  beautiful  mantels  for  the  money  In  this  country. 
These  two  books  cost  us  (foc  to  deliver  and  are  only  for  those  interested.  Kindly 
state  number  of  mantels  you  will  require  and  we  will  fladly  send  catalogues  as 

above.  Kixc  HAKTKIiCO.,  SSI-uSS  West  Jackson  Are..  KXOXTIU.K,  TKHM. 


Copper  Brown 


Fashion  is  a  mark  ol  civilization — in  paints  as 
in  other  things. 

The  best  taste  this  spring  mns  to  COPPER 
BROWN  and  COPPER  VERDE  for  house  painting. 

They  are  well-made,  heautiful  colors,  desifned 
to  look  well  and  last  lon(. 


Fer  Fathioii  Plate  tec  ** Saturday  Ev'g  Pott”  of  May 


Cabofs  Shingle  Stains 

For  Shingles  and  all  Rough  Woodwork 

Are  50%  cheaper  than  paint 
Cost  50%  less  to  apply 
Look  100%  handsomer  than  paint 

The  colors  are  softer  and  richer ;  nearer  to 
nature  than  paint,  and  **  wood  treated  with 
Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot  or  other 
decay.” — Century  Dictionary, 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  4  Oliver  St,  Boston.  Mass. 


Agetitt  all  over  the  couutry. 


These  two  colors  come  in  SEALED  CANS  ONLY. 

They  can  he  obtained  from  all  Krst  class 
dealers. 

Prepared  by  all  leading  manniactnrers  from 
the  best  materials,  accordin|  to  carefully  tested 
formulas. 

A  pamphlet  of  paint  information — and 
paint  is  a  live  topic  to  every  property 
owner — sent  free  on  request  by  the  Paint 
Manufacturers’  Association  ot  the  U.  S., 
636  The  Bourse,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Copper  Verde 


“QUILT,”  the  warmest  sheathing  paper 


a»o  ••WMin  Pimgmo>>  wHh  Fr^mhAIri 

**lt  it  as  Mrtrafcaat  thaaM  tSat  M  auay  pmftt  die  accdletily  af  TabcrcaMt. 

TalwKiil»l,  U  iVBMmllv  xAhiBC  short  ot  Miicid*  fooplo  coop  UimuoItw  ap  la  Uw 
Muffj,  Titialad  sir  of  IItIbc  looai,  aU  daj  aad  aldit  aait  tbaa  araador  whj  tk*  “WhMa 
riaaaa  tlowlj  ekokM  UlM  to  dwUl.  Ort  oat  ialo  Iho  frMh  air  that  Ood  fan  joa!  Toa 
hara  BO  axcoM  tor  braathiat  polM  arhaa  tor  a  taw  doUata  awdara  daricaa  auks  M 

poaaibla  to  Sll  joar  laaft  arlth  tha  - 

braath  ot  Ufa.'  — From  Dr.  Baker  e 
mUrttt  t»  tukercutar  pmtientt. 


M.  Portable 
a  Open-air 
Mm  Cottages 


•re  aa  movable  aa  a  tent,  aa  comfortable  aa  a  houae;  Water  Tight  Roof 
and  Dry  Matched  Pine  Floor.  Light  and  Preah  Air  in  abundance. 
Bncloae  ac  atamp  for  handaome  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  M.  A  M. 

Portahla  Boaaaat  Snaamer  Cottagea,  AatoaaobUa  Hoaaea,  ato. 

WB  PAT  THB  rSBIGHT.  g 

maUMOm  «  mOMMr  00.,  mtl  rnrmm^mmy,  JMbaawaRFfe*. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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•Tia? 


he  bride 

feels  a  deli¬ 
cious  thrill  of 
joy  when  the 
present  is  of 
silver,  of  ta¬ 
ble-ware  that 
she  will  use 
throughout 
her  married 
life,  and  leave 
to  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

She  is  for¬ 
tunate  if  the 
service  is 
marked  "  R. 
W.  &  S  . 


She  is  al¬ 
most  as  lucky 
if  she  gets 
plated  ware, 
but  in  this  case 
piece  must  be  marked 
1835  R.  WALLACE” 


if  it  is  to  give  the 
greatest  possible 
service. 

This  is  be- 
cause  the 
only  brand  of 
ated  ware  that 
“  Sterling 
silver  care  ”  in  the  making  is 

lS5d 

SILVER  PLATE 
that  resists  wear 


• 

Your  dealer  can  show  you  a  number 
of  exquisite  patterns  in  silver  plate  that 
resists  wear.  Don’t  forget  the  word 
"  resists  ”  when  you  ask  him. 


Soot  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  2^  Wallingford,  Conn., 
will  bring  you  free,  a  book,  “The  Story  of 
Silverware  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It.’* 


PERCOIATOR  ' 

If  the  breakfast  coffee  isn’t  right,  then 
the  day  goes  wrong. 

Let  your  coffee  troubles  end  ;  buy  a 
jTjjHUMMBBfilt  Coffee  Percolator  —  the 
coffee  scowl  will  be  no  more.  Making 
coffee  the  way  isn’t  ajad  — 

it’s  a  household  necessity 
and  economic.  Besides, 
it  is  healthfuL  The 
nnraraiHiBRn-  ^  ^ 


a>ffee 

It  saves  one-third  your  coffee  bills  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  less  than  the  usual 
quantity. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  you 
should  possess  a  OurfWUJslRl 
Coffee  Percolator.  Our 

by  LuMag 
^r^Hmrdwstre  D*aJers 
/mad  HottMemtumish- 
/  iagStorem 

Made  of  alnmlnam  and  enamol  wara.  Differ- 
oatatjrlaa  and  aiiea,  MuOOap. 

A  poetal  reqneet  from  yon  . 

wUl  bring  onr  free  booklet.  . 

LANDERS. 

FRARY  & 

CLARK 

234  CMHMrcUl  Stnst  ^ 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


ricMC  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaera 
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Containing  enamolod 
baking  pan ;  tba 
dlaoMtar  • 


L  FRESH  AS  A  DAISY: 

f  la  the  appearance  ol  thei 
woman  who,  by  a  tonch* 
l^ol  Lablache,  protecta  her| 
.i*  akin  from  ann  or  wind, 
which  canae  tan  and  red- 
pi^  neaa.  LaMncbe  ia  cooling! 

and  relreahing. 
s  Th«y  irar 

be  duifcroui.  Flesh,  White,  Pink 
’  or  Cream,  bUe.  a  bas,(i«  dmf^Ma  or 
bjr  malL  Snd  Wc./or  tample. 

BU.  Larr  CO„  PreMb  Peefamera 


I 


If  they  can  t  do  their  work  the  stom¬ 
ach  (and  so  the  general  health)  must 
suffer.  It  is  easy  to  keep  them  sound 
and  healthy  by  using 


n 


’it 


iT 


It  cleans  so  quickly  and  thoroughly 
without  injuring  the  enamel;  no  ^t 
to  scratch ;  no  need  for  hard  brushing 
and  it  has  a  recognized  sanitary  value. 


In  tins.  15c.,  aOe.,  a  4Sc.  Olaia  Jar  with 
aprlnkler  atopper,  ;ttc.  (If  not  at  your 
tlealera,  we  will  forward  on  receipt  ot  price 
anil  lUc.  poatace).  Send  Sc.  atamp  for  free 
sample.  DeacrlpUre  booklet  tm  request. 


VOUR  LITTLI  ROSIBUD 

oeada  neaa«o*e  Fewder  — a  aura  relief  lor 
Priaklr  heat,  Chafiae,  aaabara,  etc.  Put  up  is 
aea-raflllable  baa  bmriagMenaea's  lace.  Sold 
arerywhere  or  by  mail  kS  oaata.  Sample  Fraa, 
Guaiaateed  uader  the  Food  sad  Drugs 
Act.  June  X.  1906--Scrial  Mo.  1542.  _ 
lerhiard  Mennen  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Park  «tTJford.U5.A.  Agt..,91 7  Broadway,N.Y 


Makerk:  F.  C.  CALVBKT  &  CO..  Maache^te',  England. 
Cnuadian  Depot:  349  Dorchester  St..  West,  Mtmtreal. 


A  WEDDING  GIFT  ^ 

“PEACOCK'S:  CHICAG0:Ed.1 837” 


**P«aeock**  Eitra  Heavy  Qaadniple  Silver  Platei 

BAKING  DISH 


00  EXPRESS  PAID 


Rich  Grip*  design 
heavily  raiaad. 
French  drey 


Writa  today  for  "Shopping  GaMo  No.  S*  of  tho  Peacock 
Store.  Soirt  frao  on  rtqaoat  to  any  point  In  tho  world. 

A  valaalile  book  of  200  pagea,  diiwaiaojlioloaraphaealy  6000 
taiercM  aniclea  piioed  iraa.  25c  to  $1,200.  It  enac.  the  areal 
BMaropoStoa  aaaatwaaala  aad  cHy  priCOO  Wraishl  to  you.  "Shop 
witoouba  lalift  cl  natraL**  Scad  year  aat  ana  poital  today  to 

C.D.  PEACOCK  CHICAGO 


The  advertifcmenlt  in  Everybody'!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunks 

The  diMonforU  of  tniTel—tlM  packing  and  uopackinf  of  wearing  apparel 
— hare  been  banished  by  the  Mbhdbl  Wabdbobb  Tbunk. 


— hare  been  banished  by  the  Mbhdbl  Wabdbobb  Tbunk. 

With  a  Mbhdbl,  you  enjoy  in  trarelinf  the  tame  comfort  afforded  by 
home  ooareaiencet.  You  may  remove  any  Karment  or  article  desired  with¬ 
out  diaairancina  anything  elae.  No  ra-packina;  reauired  before  reauminf 
your  journey,  x  ou  simply  close  your  Mbhdbl  Trunk  and  snap  the  lock. 

Oar  Patent  Inside  Antomatio  lioeklnc  Devlen  Is  only  one  of 
many  excInslTO  Cantnras  of  this  modem  aid  to  travel  comfort 

Illustration  shows  our  No.  3 — Ladies’  Wardrobe  Trunk  (Price  $6$}  with  waist 
and  skirt  compartment  open.  Plenty  of  room  for  18  waists  and  la  skirts  without 
mussing  or  crushing.  SpecU  models  for  men.  We  make  a  full  lint  of  up-ton 
trunks  and  traveling  bags. 

ScM<l  for  prices  mimI  free  booklet—**  At  Home  oa  the  Road  full  of 
Valaable  lofomatioa  for  Trarelers.  Ageuts  in  all  Principal  Cities. 

nENDEL  &  COnPANY,  141  W.  Pearl  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DUPONT 

brushes 


Made  of  the  best  “bristles”  and 
“backs”  procurable— put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  most  skilled 
labor,  in  an  absolutelv  clean 
and  sanitary  factory— the 
largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  In  tbe  yrorld. 
DUPONT  BRUSHES 
outlast  several  or¬ 
dinary  bn^ies— 
but  cost  no  more. 

Hnntirtdt  of 
tiylet—in  all 
tfoodt.  Real 
ebony,  bone, 
^arl, 
hvry—for 
kair,  teeth, 
t,handt,clothes, 
c. 

If  not  at  tour 
J4ialer’t,kinelly 
merito  nt  anil 
me  mill  tee 
that  you 
are  euf- 
plied. 


are  $ 

Pl^ 


PARIS  BEAUVAIS  LONDON 

K.W  Twk  0n*».  tS-SS  Wa.fcl.irtMi  Mm. 


Ivers  &  Pond 

PIANOS 

FOR  SMALL  ROOMS 

If  in  your  city,  country  or  seashore  home  you 
have  a  small  room  that  has  seemed  to  have 
floor  space  too  limited  to  conveniently  accom¬ 
modate  an  upright  piano,  our  new  Style  415 
will  interest  you  and  probably  solve  the  problem. 
In  our  opinion  no  upright  piano  has  ever  been 
made  containing  7^  octaves  (same  as  concert 
grand)  that  takes  up  so  little  floor  space  and 
has  such  a  large  volume  of  tone,  and  that  will 
stand  in  tune  and  resist  wear  and  climatic 
changes  up  to  the  standard  of  this  piano.  The 
possession  of  our  Style  415  assures  a  perpetual 
illustration  of  piano  economy  and  satisfaction. 
Should  a  small  grand  be  preferred,  our  Princess 
Grand  will  interest  you. 

Hckur  4-fk  Rfiv  lu  CBBC  uo  dcBler  lelU  Iven  &  Pond 
I  lyw  LPUJ'.  pianoB  in  your  vicinity  write  ui  and 

we  will  mail  you  our  new  catali^e  and  interesting  piano  litera¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  price-list  and  full  explanation  of  our  unique  sys¬ 
tem  of  furnishing  our  pianos  on  gradual  payments.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  a*  easily  and  advantagsonsly  as  tf  you  more  a  resident 
of  Boston.  Write  us. 

Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company 

163  BoyUton  Street,  Boston 


f  aaao  A  fBBSiBBirfBBBrt^fceir*  grandcbUdren  going  to  school. 
«  mm  m  ^rtUMHmnnOr  Koameo  has  kept  my  skin  youthful 
and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  it  wlU  make  your  oont- 
plOBlon  clear  and  youthful. 

Mrs.  Creates  a 

Qraham's  Perfect  Complexion 

In  a  healthy,  natnral  way  Komneo  cleanses  the  porea,  stimulates 
the  glands.  Increases  tbe  blood  circulation  ana  feeds  and  nonr- 
tabes  the  skin  tlasass,  thereby  keeping  tbe  skin  free  from  flabbi¬ 
ness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  plmplaa,  blackheads,  and  aU  ordinary 
blomlsbes.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles  and  sonbarn. 

Vor  men’s  use  after  sharing  it  promptly  allays  aU  Irritation. 

Price  BO  Centa.  At  aUflrst.claMdealars,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

A  Box  mml  tComnmo  Book  Fi^oo 

IMs.  Oarvaise  Oralmni,  1473  Michigan  Avenno,  Ckicagn. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Iilagazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Chiclets  contain  everything  that  makes  Chewing  Gum  “  good,**  and  such  odier  things 
as  make  the  best  of  all  Chewing  Gums.  Chiclets  are  encased  m  delicious  pearl-gray 
candy  and  each  one  is  so  richly  flavored  with  peppermint  that  you  need  but  chew  a 
Chiclet  after  eating  a  hearty  meal  to  insure  good  digestion.  The  better  kind  of  stores  sell 
Chiclets  at  5c  the  ounce  out  of  those  handsome  glass  topped  boxes,  and  in  5c  and  I  Oc  pack¬ 
ets — or  send  us  a  dime  for  a  sample  packet  and  booklet 

CHKLET  PAUIISTRY.— Look  at  your  haad.  M  yaor  Ue  Liae  it  irparalaJ  al  die  aart  fataa  die  Head  Liae  k  dwwi  eaetgy 
PMck. 

Heart  Lay  (d»  dm  iaeniaaiaaaenai  die  haad  below  die  baeeet  die  iarn)%elieahafadal  die  Halt  a^iinihawiiafialote. 
Lkdc  laei  ea  die  Maam  oi  Junker  (ne  aabiao  at  the  baie  <d  da  Im  iaaei)  nredicti  iaknkaaoe. 

Ym  cm  raad  My  band  with  the  CHICLET  PALni5TRY  CHART— 

3e«t  tree  with  every  tM-cent  packet. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO..  Inc.  511  No.  aatta  St..  Philadclphta,  U.  5.  A. 


^  r  % 


We  wm  send  You 
This  Box  of 

WiLBVKS 

CHOCOEATE 

DVDS 

Postpaid  for  30  Cents 

We  want  you  to  try  WILBUR’S  “BUDS.” 

You  will  be  a  lover  of  “  BUDS  ”  ever  after. 

They  are  recognized  the  daintiest,  purest,  most  delicious  chocolate  con¬ 
fection  made.  Each  “  BUD”  is  a  pyramid  of  vanilla  chocolate,  sweet¬ 
ened  with  pure  cane  sugar  and  made  by  a  special  process  that  gives  it  a 
taste  and  flavor  unlike  any  confection  you  know.  Each  “  BUD  ”  is  care- 
^  fully  enveloped  in  a  silver  foil  wrapper  that  keeps  it  fresh  and  free  from 

handling.  H  your  confectioner  or  drug*i«t  cannot  tupplv 

you.  lend  jo  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  and  we  will  send 
^  ’  this  dairtty  box  of  WILBUR’S  delicious  **BUD5'* 


direct  to  your  home. 


Large  Box.  91.00 


iH.  O.  WILBUR  tr*  SONS 


2S7  North  Third  St. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WUhur’j  Coco«t—aj  good  ssr  th»  '“Audj" 
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A  Distinguished  Paper  for  Business  G)rrespondence 

©tratbmore 

Qattbment 

C^ERY  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  buy  good  paptf  for  advortisinff 
booklets  has  the  words  “StrathmcM’e-Mittineague**  damped  on  his  mind 
as  the  symbol  of  quality.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  “Stradimore  Qyality** 
papers — made  at  Mittineague,  on  the  River  Agawam,  in  Massachusetts — should 
make  a  deep  and  lading  impression  on  any  man  who  loves  to  see  and  handle 
beautiful  paper.  Now,  me  selection  of  a  paper  for  business  correspondence  is  as 
important  as  any  other  advertising  work.  The  paper  mud  rightly  represent  the 
business  which  truds  its  reputation  to  its  correspondence.  N  o  paper  ever  made  in  any 
mill  is  so  worthy  to  represent  a  good  business  house  as  “Strathmore  Parchment.” 

\V7HEN  yon  go  to  your  prioter,  lithographer  book,6^  x9}4  inches,  showing  104  kinds  of 

W  Of  en^arer  and  M  for  samples  of ‘’Strath-  “StiathmareQuality*’writingpapen.  Tosecuie 

more  OyaUty**  papers,  he  will  show  you  not  thisbook,  which  cote  us  seventy- five  cents,  you 

only  “Strathmore  Parcfament“  but  many  other  muft  write  for  it  upon  your  businem  fiadonery, 

Strathmore  papers  of  various  jyades,  various  ySSSH^S^indicalingthatyoukavetheseleraion  of  corre- 
colcrs  and  various  finishfs,ii>clu(nng  the  popular  spondence  paper  for  a  business  house  of  suftdeiit 

fabticfiBisk.  Or,wewillsendyouaboara-l^nd  importancetouse“StrathmoreQ}ality**papers. 

MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 

MITTINEAGUE,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A 

“jgltrathmore  Qualttp”  Qapers 


The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest 


Made  by  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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can  be  used  without 
in  effec^ts  persons 

who  are  compelled  to 
give  up  the  use  of 
ordinary  coffee 

AN  INTERESTING  TESTIMONIAL 


tattU.  luks 

BAk«r  A  Co.. 

OoatioMB:-  Tho.oM^o  can  oAich  70D  mtloA  froo 
to  uo  a  jaar  aae  protroA  tkat  Barrlaftoa  lail  aao  41f- 
foroat  froa  otbor  ooffooo. .  to  havo  uao4  It  ooory  ter 
•iBcOt  and  aitlwat  tko  ill  affooto  vhlek  aoro  ao  oororo 
in  otkor  eoffooo  ao  to  forco  no  to  dioooatimio  tholr 
noo.  tbo  flavor  io  tellelouo  and  oatiofjinf.  llro.J.R.I. 


^1^  ARRINGTON  HALL  is  pure,  high 
^ade  coffee  prepared  by  uur  patent¬ 
ed  process — a  common-sense  method 
of  treating  the  berry  whereby  all  sub¬ 
stances  which  contribute  notlung  to  its 
flavor  or  healthiuliiess,  are  removed,  and 
the  coffee  flavor  preserved  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree. 

BETTER  FOR  THREE  REASONS 

FI  R8T :  Our  process  removes  mil  dust  and  the 
tannin-bearing  skin  (placed  bjr  nature  around  the 
heart  of  the  berry  to  protect  it).  When  steeped 
alone  this  foreign  matter  is  un¬ 
drinkable,  and  its  remoi-al  must 
necessarily  make  a  corremond- 
ing  improvement  in  the  flavor 
and  healthfulness  of  Barrington 
Hall,  the  steel-cut  coffee. 
second:  We  cut  the  beny 
into  small  uniform  particles.  This 
does  not  crush  the  little  oil 
cdls  as  does  grinding,  and  the 
rich,  aromatic  oil  (food  product) 
is  preserved  to  an  extent  impos¬ 
sible  with  any  mill-ground  coffee. 
third:  Sanitary  methods  never 
before  thought  of  are  used  in 
every  department  of  our  business, 
and  when  you  buy  a  pound  of  Barrington  Hall 
you  get  a  pound  of  the  boat  part  of  the  coffee 
berry  only,  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious,  and 
yon  will  agree  with  Mrs.  }.  R.  S.  in  what  she 
says  above. 

C  A  U  T I  O  N— Barrington  Hall  has  its  imitations. 
Accept  only  the  genuine,  always  packed  In  sealed 
tins  as  shown  above.  At  least  do  not  judge  our 
coffee  by  its  imitations, 

PRICE— 35c  to  40c  per  pound  according  to 
locality.  If  your  grocer  will  not  supply 
you,  let  us  tell  you  of  one  nearby  who 
wiU  gladly  do  so. 


S»af  Cat 

Coffee 


mn.u  iM 
■lUMMsHs.  ns 
IM  BsIsas  Mr*. 
9m  Tsrfc,  M.  T. 


BRIDAL  ROSE 


Sterling 

Silver 


Purchasers  of  wedding 
and  wedding  anniversary 
^fts  can  finci  no  more  ap¬ 
propriate  pattern  than  the 
Bridal  Rose  design  shown 
above.  It  can  be  furnished 
by  your  dealer  in  all  the 
articles  required  for  the  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  the  table. 

SxND  roa  Pamphlst 

Fifth  Ave.  at  35th  St 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tlie  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to'  page  j. 
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OUR  little  daughter 
Clara  Louise,  is  just 
1 3  months  old,  weighs 
28  lbs.,  and  is  a  very 
plump,  healthy  baby. 

2%e  has  been  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Mellin’s  Food 
since  her  birth. 

I  recommend  Mellin’s 
Food  to  all. 

H.  J.  Roth, 
Springfield,  O. 


Mellin’s 

Food 

^he  Bab^ 


There  nn’t  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  old  idea  that 
a  mother  should  nurse  her  baby  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.  If  your  nurang  doesn't  agree  and  baby  is 
fretting,  never  satisfied  and  not  thriving,  or  if  you  are  not 
well  and  strong  —  you  ought  in  ^ple  fairness  to  your¬ 
self  and  baby  wean  him  from  the  breast  and  give  him 
MeDin’s  Food.  Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful  book, 

■THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,' 

that  win  tell  you  all  about  it  It  is  FREIE  for  the  asking. 
MeDin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


2. 
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About 

this 


i:lgin 

in 

ParticulaT 

‘^Thc  Watch  That’s 
Made  for  the 
Majority.” 


It  is  second  nature 
idien  thinking  of 
watches  to  think  of 
ELGIN.'  Accuracy, 
rdiability,  durability 
— all  these  attributes 
of  a  perfect  watch 
are  expressed  by  this 
one  word — ELGIN. 

The  name  ELGIN 
stands  for  various 
grades  of  watches — 
varying  according  to 
the  number  of  jewels, 
character  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  workman¬ 
ship  entering  into 
the  construction. 

The  ELGIN  in 
particular  that  we 
mention  is  the  G.  M. 
WHEELER  Grade 
Movement.  This 
designates  an  ELGIN 
of  popular  price— 
''The  Watch  That's 
Made  for  the  Major¬ 
ity."  A  17-iewel, 
finelyadjustedmove- 
ment  which  can  be 
had  in  the  various 
sizes  for  men’s  and 
boys*  use,  and  in 
the  models  now  so 
popular.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  it 
to  you. 

EUII  MTIOIAL  WATCH  C(h, 
Elgim  UL 
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Porcelain  Enameled  Ware 

in  the  modem  home  adds  the  final  touch  of  perfection 
to  the  domestic  appointments,  and  its  absolute  sanita¬ 
tion  affords  a  constant  safeguard  of  family  health  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Our  book,  “MODERN  BATHROOMS,”  tells  you  bow  to  plan,  buy  end  arrange 
your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautihil  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious 
rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  noany  hints  on  decoration, 
tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject, 
and  contains  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage  and  the  name  of  your  plumber 
and  architect  (if  selected). 

CAUTION :  Every  piece  of  TUmtmr  Ware  bears  our  "GREEN  and 

GOLD"  guarantee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  tfimtmf  cast  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  Ware.  Refuse 

substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end.  The  word 
is  stamped  on  all  our  nickled  brass  fittings ;  specify  them  and  see  that  you 
get  the  genuine  trimmings  with  your  bath  and  lavatory,  etc. 

Address  Standard  5anttaq|lI)fe.Cs  Dept.  G,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S. A. 

Pittsbursh  Showroom,  M9  Penn  Avenue 
Ofiiees  and  Showrooms  in  New  York :  yem/mf  Buildinc,  3S-37  West  31st  Street 
London,  Bng. :  22  Holbom  Viaduct,  B.  C  New  Orleans :  Cor.  Baronne  (A  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Louisville:  325-329  West  Main  Street  Cleveland:  20S-210  Huron  Street 
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